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THE CRIMEAN REPORT AND CHELSEA INQUIRY. 


Tur breathless pause of expecta- 
tion that followed the news of the 
fearful battle of Inkermann, was 
broken by accents of distress, faint 
at first, and uncertain as the fore- 
boding sounds which were of old sup- 
posed to precede public calamity— 
“‘prophesying and accents terrible, 
new hatch’d to the woeful time,”— 
but swelling and’ deepening into a 
chorus so full of woe, that England’s 
listening attitude presently changed 
to one of grief and horror. Still out 
of the gloom of the distant East came 
the dismal seunds of suffering, and the 
nation knew that the army, endeared 
to it by victory, was perishing of 
want. Then it was that this genera- 
tion, accustomed to decorous and 
regulated displays of interest, com- 
passion, or disapprobation — public 
dinners, platform oratory, votes of 
censure, and the like—for the first 
time beheld the public agitated by 
one strong absorbing impulse, and 
exhibiting such unity of feeling as is 
seen in a mourning househuld, one of 
whose members is in deadly peril. 
The sympathy for the army was not 
only deep and universal, but enthusi- 
astically active. Private subscrip- 
tions for the relief of the troops were 
collected in profusion; there was 
scarcely a house in the country whose 
inmates could spare -any portion of 
time and labour, where some work 
was not in progress to relieve the 
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necessities and administer to the 
comforts of our soldiers. A fund, the 
administration of which was under- 
taken by the Times newspaper, 
amounted, in a few days after its 
creation, to ten thousand pounds. 
Rich and benevolent people shipped 
large cargoes of food and clothing for 
the Crimea, to be disposed of there 
at a price which should leave no pro- 
fit, sending in advance, overland, in- 
telligent and experienced agents to 
provide for the reception aad distri- 
bution of these welcome supplies. 
The army itself, engrossed by its 
duties and its sufferings, had but a 
faint and inadequate idea of the mo- 
nopoly it enjoyed of the thoughts, 
wishes, and of the nation. It 
was in the month of February 1855 
that Mr. Bright stated in the House 
his belief that scores of thousands in 
England only laid their heads o1 
theie pillows at night to dream of 
their brethren in the Crimea. 

This extraordinary sympathy was 
neither superfluous nor misdirected. 
Now that our army has been main- 
tained for so long in comfort, health, 
and plenty, that sympathy has de- 
clined. The inaction of the winter 
months has allowed the public inte- 
rest, no longer constrained by struggles 
in the field or sufferings in the camp, 
to flow io other channels, and the 
very remembrance of those dark days 
of distress is beginning to fade. With 
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that tendency to become oblivious of 
past wretchedness which the average 
mind in 0 Dna those who 
came unscat. through the worst 
privations of that season have ceased 
to dwell on their calamities, But in 
the memory of every survivor there 
will ever remain a dark corner de- 
voted to the squalid and spectral 
phantasmagoria of the wintry siege ; 
and at the Open Sesame of the words 
“Camp before Sebastopol,” they will 
rise to his mental vision chill and 
ghastly, and full of fearful interest, 
even in remotest old age. 

First among them will unroll itself 
that which daily met his eye—a 
wilderness of mud overhung by a 
low sky, with the space between filled 
by a piercing northern blast, before 
which the rags of the tents flutter 
and the poles rattle in their earthy 
sockets, fore the icy breath of the 
wind drifts with uncertain steps a 
soldier, whom but for the buttons on 
his great-coat and the rusted musket, 
you might take for a famished men- 
dicant. He stoops stiffly beneath 
the opening of his tent, and disap- 
pears ra moment; it is to exchange 

is musket for a pick-axe. He is 
weary, and longs for sleep ; but he is 
numb with the long night’s watching 
in the trenches, and longs, too, for 
some warm food and drink to send a 
ray of heat through his shivering 
frame before he creeps beneath his 
blanket. The food is there, scanty 
and raw, but not the fuel. The 
ground surrounding his camp is not 
only bare of twigs, but the roots have 
everywhere been soyght with a scru- 
tiny keener than that of the gold- 
seeker, and he goes forth to search at a 
distance. As he plods on, everything 
around tells of famine and desolation 
oe tells him to despair—the 
skeletons, the half-buried carcasses, 
the open graves. Snow, which fell 
last night, lying in the bottom of 
these graves, shows they were dug 
yesterday in certain anticipation of 
victims. What matter if he fill one 
himself, and so end the strugvle and 
weariness ?—what matter if cold and 
starvation soon do their work ?—or, 
better still, if he meet to-night some 
friendly bullet in the trenches? 

Of all the dreary scenes, that which 
the soldier turns to with least repug- 
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nance is the Trenches—the scene of 
his fame as well as his sufferings, 
where he earned a claim, not only to 
his country’s sympathy, but to her 
applause. In the advaneed trench 
he has, through his loophole of sand- 
bags, exchanged shots all day with 
the opposing riflemen, and the excite- 
ment of combat has prevented him 
from feeling the full evils of cold and 
wet; but night has put an end to the 
desultory duel of musketry, and he is 
laid under the parapet, seeking, with 
his back against the cold wet earth, 
some shelter from the wind that 
issues as from caverns of ice out of 
the bleak north. His last look over 
the parapet at nightfall showed the 
Redan rising before him a black silent 
mound; on his right lies the Mala- 
koff, black and silent too; yet in a 
moment they may become, as they 
often suddenly become, voleanoes 
darting flame. But to-night they are 
quiet ; only an occasional gun on the 
left throws a shot across the French 
lines ;—to-night he will yield to soft 
drowsy thoughts of his warm home. 
What a paradise it seems !—never did 
he half appreciate its charms till 
now. Is it possible there are in the 
world people so fortunate as to possess 
warm clothing, cheerful firesides, neat- 
spread tables, plentiful food ?—are 
= ta really such things as home 
faces? On such pleasant themes he 
tries to think steadily—and could 
succeed, but for the rain on his face 
distracting his thoughts. Presently, 
as he dozes, the images become more 
real, the faces come without effort, 
the scene is furnished with forgotten 
details, the fireside glows—strange 
that it does not warm him !—is the 
fuel frozen—is the flame but a glit- 
ter? He tells the friends of his 
dream how he had been lately al- 
most despairing of. ever seeing them 
again—how he has suffered since they 
parted—but now they will be merry ! 
A sound as of thunder wakes 
him ;—as, still half dreaming, he looks 
up, the comrade at his side, whose 
hand touched his but now, starts to 
his feet, stands straight, with out- 
spread arms, and falls back dead. A 
shell has burst close by, and the 
splinter which has struck his com- 
rade to the heart passed across his 
own breast. No great interest is dis- 
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played by those who presently throng 
round—the event is too common to 
excite them; their faces, as the 
stoop to examine the wound, loo 
‘ dull and dreary in the light of the 
lantern, and their eyelids are stiff 
with cold, or heavy with watching 
or with recent sleep; the only re- 
mark they make is that he is dead. 
They bear the slain man over the 
perapet to the spot where they will 
ig his grave; the ground is stony ; 
but here, here is a soft place where 
‘the earth will be easily turned—no, 
not there, that is itself a grave where 
those who fell in the last sortie were 
laid. Close by they scoop the nar- 
row and shallow sepulchre and lay 
him in it; the enemy has heard the 
jarring of the spades, and opened 
from the guns that looked towards 
the sound; the shells whistle and ex- 
pos the grape comes rustling like 
irds on the wing; quickly they fill 
in the earth and return to the trench, 
again to shiver and doze till the cold 
dawn shall once more usher in the 
weary day, and bring the relief which 
is scarcely even a variety of misery. 
At the word “Balaklava” the 
scene shifts to where, as you look to- 
wards the town from the top of the 
last eminence, the harbour gleams, 
like a plate of steel, in its. rocky 
basin, while heavy clouds, charged 
with sleet and rain, are rent into 
rags as the wind drives them against 
the edge of the mountain. Slowly 
move the trains of men and horses 
that traverse the melancholy valley— 
slowly come those which ascend the 
hill towards you. This line of grisl 
men in ragged red coats, whose thick 
beards mingle with their fur-caps 
and cover the woollen scarfs wound 
round their necks, have been sent 
down from the front for provisions 
for themselves and their comrades, 
and those pieces of pork which dangle 
in strings from their hands are 
rations, on which they will break their 
fast for the first time to-day—the 
first time, though, through yonder 
break in the black *cloud, comes a 
lurid glimmer of the setting sun. 
That pack-horse, which has sunk un- 
der its burden by the roadside, ‘will 
never rise again; ah, you may cease, 
ood fellow, those efforts to raise 
m! to-morrow there will be one 
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more carcass cumbering the road. 
Room for the sick! and turning, you 
see a dismal troop. He who rides 
first is, as you see by his helmet, a 

oon, from whose stooping 
shoulders, as he leans forward to 
clutch the mane, Sows blanket 
covering the hollow of his 
gaunt horse; his lips are parted, his 
eyes closed, his cheeks livid—he is 
little other thay a mounted corpse. 
The next moans as he goes propping 
himself with both hands | 
on the pommel of his saddle “ Wi 
this journey never end?”—so yon 
read in his face: “this desert of mud 
which I seem to have been travers- 
ing for months and years, shall we 
ever be through it ?—were it not bet- 
ter to relax these faint hands, to 
cease to cling with these weary knees, 
and to bury all my troubles in the 
mire beneath!” The next glares at 
you for a moment with wide eyes, 
void of speculation; he is fever- 
stricken ; and if he saw you at all in 
that hurried insane glance, you exist 
in his brain only as another of 
phantoms or fiends that haunt his 
delirium. Bound for the great hos- 
pital of Scutari, though some of them 
will never see it, the ghostly train 
sweeps on, wading and slipping past 
the dying horses, past the dead and 
half-buried bullocks, past skeletons 
and carcasses in various stages of de- 
cay, past the wrecks of arabas and 
waggons, past the men with bun- 
dies who have been down for the 
coming: they have needed for weeks, 
past waggon-load of dead Turks 
going to that yawning pit beside the 
road which is to be their sepulchre, 
past the artillery-waggons returning 
now at dusk with the forage they set 
out at daybreak to fetch—and on, 
always through deep mire, to the place 
of embarkation. 

Embarkation! To how many will 
that word bring the most ul re- 
collections of all. anyins amid a thou- 
sand other sick wounded on the 
bare planks—in torture, lassitude, 
or lethargy—without proper food, 
medicine, or attendance—they are 
launched on the stormy sea. It is 
bitter cold, and their covering is 
scanty; the roll and plunge of the 
ship are agony to the fev and the 
maimed; in place of the hush, the 
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cleanliness, the quiet, the stealthy 
step that should be round the sick, 
the sounds are such as poets have 
feigned for the regions of the damned 
—groans, screams, entreaties, com- 
plaints, curses, the straining of the 
timbers, the trampling of the crew, 
the moaning of the wind, the welter- 
ing of the waves. But courage! the 
voyage is short—to-morrow night 
will see them in thes Bosphorus! So 
at least it should be; but even that 
hope fails. The machinery of the 
overladen ship breaks down, and, all 
their evils aggravated tenfold by de- 
lay, they lie for days tossing a heii 
upon the waters, longing for death or 

tari. 

Scutari, the longed-for haven, was 
for weeks the very climax and head- 
quarters of suffering—crammed with 
misery, overflowing with despair. In 
those large chambers and long cor- 
ridors lay thousands of the bravest and 
most miserable of men. One stand- 
ing at the end of any of the gal- 
leries that traversed the four sides of 
the extensive building, looked along 
@ deep perspective, a long-diminish- 
ing vista of woe. Ranged in two 
rows lay the: patients, feet to feet ; 
the tenant of each bed saw his pains 
reflected in the face of his suffering 
vis-a-vis ; fronting each was another 
Yictim of war or cold, starvation 
or pestilence. Or frequently the 
sick man read in the face opposite, 
not the progress of fever, nor the 
leaden weight of exhaustion, but the 
tokens of the final rest to which he 
was himself hastening. With each 
round of the sun nearly a bundred 
gallant soldiers raved or languished 
out their lives; as the jaws of the 
grave closed on the prey of to-day, 
they reopened as widely for that of 
to-morrow. It might be though, that, 
at this rate, the grave, so greedy, so 
improvident, would exhaust its vic- 
tims—that some day it would gape 
in vain; but no fear of that—the sick 
flock in faster than the dead were 
carried out, and still the dismal 


stream augmented till the hospitals 
overflowed, while still faster poured 
the misery-laden ships down the Black 
Sea, feeding, as they came, the fishes 
with their dead. 

Had Dante witnessed these scenes, 
he might have deepened the horrors 
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of his Inferno. Told with more or 
less exactness, but with a graphic 
skill that suffered none of the pathos 
to be lost, they shook the nation with 
a universal tremor of anger and grief. 
It could not bear to think that the 
men of whom it had suddenly grown 
so proud—the men who were to re- 
vive the ancient glories of the Penin- 
sula—should be perishing of want, 
while wealth and plenty reigned at 
home. In compliance with the loudly 
expressed feeling of the public, the 
Ministry resolved to send a Commis- 
sion to the Crimea, to seek a clue to 
the causes of the sufferings of the 
army. Lord Panmure, looking about 
for a suitable person to conduct an 
investigation so important and so 
delicate, fixed on Sir John M‘Neill, 
for many years envoy to Persia, a 
man excellently qualified by sagacity, 
temper, knowledge of official and di- 
plomatic proceedings, and acquaint- 
ance with the East, for the task im- 
posed on him. With him was asso- 
ciated Colonel Tulloch, an officer who 
had served in India, and who had for 
many years superintended the orga- 
nisation and equipment of the pen- 
sioners, to the satisfaction of the 
Government; and to them, on the 
19th February, his Lordship addressed 
the following letter :-- 

“« GENTLEMEN, . 

“T have the honour to acquaint you 
that I have selected you to proceed to 
the Crimea on Thursday next, vid Mar- 
seilles, 

“T have the honour to inform you 
that it will be your duty to inquire into 
the whole arrangement and management 
ofthe Commissariat Department. 

“ You will acquaint yourselves with the 
mode by which the supplies of forage, 
and any other articles, are obtained; and 
should any better mode suggest itself 
to you fo~ the execution of this duty, 
you will transmit to Lord Raglan such 
suggestion, and also furnish me with a 
copy. 

You will satisfy yourselves whether 
there has been a regularity of supply 
furnished to the army, and a sufficiency 
to the Store Department at Balaklava; 
and if not, what has been the cause of 
the irregularity or insufficiency. 

“You will ascertain whether supplies 
offered for purchase have been accepted 
or rejected; and if rejected, the reasons 
for such rejection. 

“You will also examine carefully the 
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mode of accounting, and if the system be 
in your opinion unnecessarily compli- 
cated for a period of actual warfare, you 
will suggest such means of simplification 
as may occur to you. 

“To enable you to conduct this in- 
quiry satisfactorily, you will have au- 
thority from Lord Raglan to summon 
and examine witnesses, and to require 
the production of all books and papers 
that you may consider necessary for com- 
pleting your investigation. 

“T have a full reliance upon your exe- 
cuting this duty satisfactorily, and re- 
quest that copies of all reports and sug- 
gestions made to Lord Raglan may be 
transmitted to me. 

“You will be furnished with copies of 
the Rules and Regulations in force for 
the guidance of the Commissariat, and 
defining the duties of the Department 
with an army in the field,—also of any 
special instructions issued by the au- 
thorities at home to the Commissariat 
with the army,—and of such Reports 
relating to the supply of the army as 
tmaay have been made by the Commissariat 
to the authorities at home. 


“Tam, &e. 
(Signed) “* PANMURE. 


“Sir John M‘Neill, G. C. B., 
and 
Colonel Tulloch.” 


Sir John, though in ill health at 
the time, at once undertook the ar- 
duous mission, and left England in 
four days, accompanied by Colonel 
Talloch. ‘They. halted six days at 
Constantinople; and having visited 
the Barrack and General Hospitals 
at Scutari, where they examined the 
Purveyor and the principal medical 
officer, they obtained there their first 
important information, proving that 
diet was a chief cause of sickness in 
the army. 

The Commissioners reached Bala- 
klava on the 12th March. At that 
time affairs had assumed a much 
brighter aspect. The severity of 
Winter had relaxed, the health of the 
troops was much improved, and our 
trenches and batteries were daily pre- 
senting a more complete and formid- 
able appearance, ‘T'he Russians had 
grown more active as well as we, and, 
the day before the Commissioners 
arrived, had seized on and begun to 
fortify the famous Mamelon, the 
small hill destined to be for months 
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domed in blood, ond conteoeh:aith 
corpses, and which the French storm- 
ed twice on the 7th of June, placing 
on it a battery against the still more 
famous Malakoff. The harbour of 
Balaklava was no longer the dismal 
scene of helplessness and confusion 
which it had continued during the 
winter. Admiral Boxer’s energy had 
lined its shores with wharves, and 
established order; and the railway, 
which afterwards so materially helped 
our attack by supplying ammunition 
to the trenches, was already partial 

completed. Sir John and his col- 
league took up their residence on 
board a steamer at the head of the 
harbour, on the side opposite the 
town, and there began their investi- 
gations. The commanding officer, 
surgeon, and quartermaster, of every 
corps in the Crimea, if not prevented 
by illness from attending, were per- 
sonaliy examined by them. The next 
witnesses were the officers command- 
ing brigades and divisions: lastly, 
the Quartermaster-General, the senior 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General, the 
Commissary-General, and the two 
Deputy-Commissaries-General. Their 
evidence, being corrected and sign- 
ed by themselves, formed the basis 
of the Reports of the Commission- 


ers. 

Here, then, the reader, perplexed 
and overwhelmed by the _hetero- 
geneous mass of censure, foreboding, 
suggestion, and reviling, which formed 
the materials from whence to matare 
his idea of the existing evils, will find 
the best evidence to be procured 
carefully sifted by competent men, 
and the result presented in a compact 
and lucid form. Clear and well- 
written, the reports prove the labour, 
the caution, and tbe penetration 
which the Commissioners brought to 
bear upon their object. The reader 
who carefully peruses it will form a 
much clearer idea than he could pos- 
sibly have before of the 
complications, difficulties, and embar- 
rassments which accompany the ad- 
ministration of an army in the field 
at all times, as well as of those pecu- 
liar to the expedition to the Crimea. 
The First Report, dated 10th June, 
1855, relates to the food and trans- 
port of the army. 

At the commencement of the first 
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we 

oo a warm tribute is paid to the 
military  prerel Lord Raglan’s 
army. The inquiries they had insti- 
tuted, and the scenes they had wit- 
nessed, led the Commissioners to 
entertain such an admiration for the 
conduct of the army, as, though apart 
from their specified duties, they found 
it impossible to refrain from express- 
ing: — “It is doubtful,’ say they, 
“ whether the whole range of military 
history furnishes an example of. an 
army exhibiting throughout a long 
campaign qualities as high as have 
distinguished the forces under Lord 

lan’s command.” Their labours, 
their privations, their spirit, and their 
discipline, form the subjects of admir- 
ing comments. “The army,” says 
the Report, “never descended from 
its acknowledged military pre-emi- 
nence.” We italicise the word, be- 
cause, occurring ina Report so care- 
ful and well considered, it has pecu- 
liar weight, and is in itself a refuta- 
tion of the ignorant and ignoble 
attempts so incessantly made during 
the war to disparage our army in 
eomparison with that of the French. 

Considering the privations of their 
army in this last winter, it is not 
likely that its condition in the preced- 
ing one was much better than that of 
our own. To those amongst our allies 
who were behind the scenes it must 
have been amusing to listen to our 
blind admiration. French generals, 
French systems, military, medical, 
divisional, and regimental, were all 
held up to us as models, The criti- 
cism of French officers on our system 
and operations was considered as 
final, Nothing was more~common 
than to find some disparaging absur- 
dity ushered in by “ A French officer 
told’‘me,” “I heard a Zouave remark 
to a friend ;” any opinion reflecting 
disgrace upon us was assented to 
with a groan, if backed by the autho- 
rity of some shadowy Gaul—a cloud 
oracle speaking through a foolis 
priest to a gaping multitude. 

“ Both men and officers, when so re- 
duced that they were hardly fit for the 
lighter duties of the camp, scorned to be 
excused the severe and perilous work 
of the trenches, lest they should throw 
an undue amount of duty upon their 
comrades; yet they maintained every 
foot of ground against all the efforts of 
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the enemy, and with numbers so small 
that, perhaps, no other troops would 
even have made the attempt. 

“Suffering and privation have fre- 
quently led to crime, in armies as in 
other communities, but offences of a 
serious character have been unknown 
in the British army in the Crimea. Not 
one capital offence has been committed, 
or even alleged to have been committed, 
by a soldier, and intemperance has been 
rare. 

“Every one who knows anything of 
the constitution of the army must feel 
that when troops so conduct themselves 
throughout a long campaign, the officers 
must have done their duty and set the 
example. The conduct of the men, 
therefore, implies the highest encomium 
that can be passed upon their officers. 
They have not only shared all the dan- 
ger and exposure, and most of the priva- 
tions which the men had to undergo, 
but we everywhere found indications of 
their solicitude for the welfare of those 
who were under their command, and of 
their constant readiness to employ their 
private means in promoting the comfort 
of their men. Doubtless there has been, 
as their always must be, better manage- 
ment in some regiments than in others, 
but amongst much that was painful in 
the evidence that we have heard, it was 
always gratifying to observe the com- 
munity of feelings and of interests that 
appeared everywhere to subsist between 
the men and their officers, and which 
the regimental system of the British 
army seems almost always to produce.” 


Yet to more than nine-tenths of the 
officers and men this was a first cam- 
paign. When they came in sight of the 
Russian masses arrayed-on the Alma, 
they for the first time saw an enemy ; 
when the shot from the Russian guns 
dashed past, they were for the first 
time under fire. Yet under that 
fire, and against that enemy, they 
advanced with all the confidence, 
discipline, and determination, which 
can attend the onset of troops long 
accustomed to victory. That the 
same discipline and spirit distinguish- 
ed them under circumstances still 
more trying to young troops, the 
Commissioners bear witness. Not 
in some peaceful happy community, 
the realisation of a utopian dream, 
could temperance, obedience, dili- 
gence, cheerfulness, be more con- 
spicuous than in that camp in the 
wintry desert, where various and in- 
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cessant horror and distress might have 
been expected to dissolve the ties of 
order, to cast submission to the winds, 
and to leave despair, in the form either 
of apathy or recklessness, sole master 
of the soffering host. Such an ex- 
traordinary exhibition of soldierly 
qualities resulted partly from the 
nature of the soldier himself, partly 
from his relation to his officers. 
Sprung from a race in which the 
influence of the commercial and the 
levelling spirit has not yet extin- 
guished the respect for social supe- 
riority which had birth under a 
vanished system, the recruit is al- 
ready in subordination a soldier. He 
finds his comfort and welfare the 
care of those to whom he has always 
been accustomed to look up. His 
obedience is not the sullen submis- 
sion to him who finds his late equal 
“dressed in a little brief authority,” 
suddenly elevated into his tyrant, 
but ready and cheerful, as honourin 
those to whom honour is due; an 
his energies, neither crushed by 
oppression nor fretted away in dis- 
content, are ready to respond to the 
legitimate occasion. He finds those 
whom he has been accustomed 
to respect and cheerfully obey, eager 
to lead in peril and share in 
privation; he finds in his _ officers 
men, young, generous, enterprising ; 
manly by habit, elevated by birth, 
honourable of necessity. Hence we 
have the most perfect regimental sys- 
tem in the world. 

That regiments so perfect in them- 
» selves should not be the components 
of a division, or an army equally per- 
fect, is matter of regret, but not of 
surprise. The complaints of the in- 
efficiency of our generals and staff, 
our commissariat, and transport, and 
medical systems, were incessant and 
uproarious. But generals and staff, 
commissariat and transport, cannot 
learn their duties, or exercise their 
functions, except with a body of 
troops assembled, and isolated as if 
in the field; and what English offi- 
cer has for the last thirty years had, 
except in India, the opportunity of 
seeing such a force as one of our 
Crimean divisions (that is, six thou- 
sand men) assembled in one spot, and 
exercised as if for war? Everybody 
knows that our army, incompara- 
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bly" the smallest in Europe, as com- 
with our resources, is dispersed 
the most part in our numerous 
colonies ; everybody knows that, for 
many years, the feeling of the public 
has been in favour of reducing it to 
its —— — bap as if the 
public had no share ‘in the inexperi- 
ence of those members of the’ profes- 
sion to whom we refer, it has assum- 
ed the aggrieved and indignant tone 
of those who have a right to com- 
plain. It is eloquent on the subject 
of its wrongs—it denounces the in- 
efficient system and want of organi- 
sation. But how can organisation 
exist where there is nothing to. or- 
ganise? How can a system be found 
efficient, some parts of which are 
always in disruption, some altogether 
wanting? Look at the French! 
was the cry. France, with an arm 
vastly more numerous than ours, 
comparatively destitute of colonies. 
Everybody in France is familiar with 
the sight of a large military force 
assembled as if for a campaign, whose 
supplies, obtained and regulated by a 
commissariat, are conveyed by the 
means of transport which would 
attend it in an enemy’s country. The 
geographical position of France ob- 
liges her to maintain such bodies and 
such material ; but she cannot do it 
for nothing. For on tan Iden 
reasons, she is poorer than 
She is compelled to expend her re- 
sources in purchasing security, while 
we prefer being rich and impuissant. 
In pointing this out we do not mean 
at present to argue whether England 
should or should not augment her mi- 
litary ap but to show that, having 
made her election, she must 
the consequences ; and that when, at 
the beginning of another war, the com- 
mand, the supply, the reinforcement, 
and the organisation of our army 
shall be again found defective, she 
should remember that this is only the 
natural result of the deliberate na- 
tional choice. Given the materials, 
and we could compete with the French 
as successfully in organising an army 
as in organising anything else; but to 
expect the genius of war to display 
itself without material is as unrea- 
sonable as to expect poetry without 
language, or painting without colours- 
We by no means insist that the ad 
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ministration of the army is, with our 
resent means, as good as it might 
We at once grant that none 
of what is commonly termed genius 
was elicited in the war. Nor do we 
object to the exposure of incompe- 
tence wherever it really exists, pro- 
vided the exposure takes place on 
just grounds and with due provoca- 
tion. Weare the less disposed to do 
battle for the chiefs of the army, 
because we know of no class of men 
80 intolerant of talent in their sub- 
ordinates, so impervious to reason, 
and so unteachable as old soldiers of 
rank. The revolving years which 
have raised them to commands, have 
also removed them farther from the 
warlike experiences of their youth, 
probably their only education for 
war; thus as they rise in rank they 
decline in ability—and the natural 
growth of authority, combined with 
Incapacity, is arrogance. ‘The dis- 
dain with which an ancient prude 
regards some pretty mutineer against 
propriety is not more ostentatious 
many a venerable commander's 
sour discountenance of a subordinate 
who stands charged with information 
or talent. For once that such a one 
meets with encouragement from his 
seniors he will twenty times chafe 
beneath the cold sneer, the grim re- 
serve, the open rebuff, or the studied 
depreciation, which, according to the 
disposition of the man, are equally 
the signs of the ungraceful and con- 
temptible jealousy we allude to. 

Our readers will agree that the 
most important part of the Commis- 
sioners’ duty was to ascertain what 
deficiencies were remediable, and how 
—the fixing of culpability on this or 
that individual, however gratifying 
to public feeling, being of compara- 
tively small moment. ‘the Report is 
so condensed and weighty with facts, 
being itself the essence of the mass 
of evidence appended to it, that it 
would be difficult to attempt to give 
a resumé, but we will trace briefly its 
facts and conclusions. 

The first fact recorded is, that’ the 
Commissariat was never without a 
supply at Balaklava of the articles 
issued as rations to the men. But in 
the fourth and light divisions the 
men were frequently on three-quar- 
ters, two-thirds, and sometimes on 
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half rations of meat and rum; on 
two occasions thay bad only quarter 
rations, and on one day they had none 
atall, Shocking as it may appear, 
that men who were suffering so much 
from overwork and exposure should 
be so ill-fed, there are circumstances 
which diminish the importance of 
the deficiency in the ration. A 
continuance of salt diet is found to 
result in loathing for that kind of 
food, and many men rejected it alto- 
gether, while many others could only 
prevail on themselves to eat part of 
their daily supply. After a time, too, 
it appears that salt meat not only 
becomes nauseous but pvisonous, and 
while a variety of disurders were 
altogether caused by it, others were 
considerably aggravated. For these 
reasons the Commissioners came to 
the conclusion that there were other 
deficiencies more to be lamented 
than the want of salt meat and 
biscuit :— 

“The deficiencies in the supplies pro- 
vided by the Commissariat from which 
the army, and especially that part of it 
which was encamped upon the heights 
before Sebastopol, suffered most, were, 
a deficiency of fresh meat, a deficiency 
of vegetables, a deficiency of fresh bread, 
particularly for the sick, and more espe- 
cially for those whose gums were «. ffected 
with scurvy, a deficiency of fuel, a defi- 
ciency of hay and straw, to such an ex- 
tent that enough could not be procured 
to fill the paillasses of the sick, and, 
above all, a deficiency of land transport, 
to which many of the other deficiencies 
are mainly to be attributed.” 


What a list of privations is here! 
The condition of the sick, extended 
on the damp ground without even suf- 
ficient straw to lie on, craving a mor- 
sel of soft bread instead of the biscuit, 
which, from the soreness of their 
mouths from scurvy, it was torture to 
them to eat, seems especially horrible. 
A deficiency of fuel! Think of that in 
such a climate, and with such shelter 
as a tent or a burrow in the earth! 
Think of raw pork as frequently the 
diet of those who underwent such 
extremities of cold and fatigue! No 
wonder that in those days half the 
people of England felt almost asbam- 
ed of the comforts and Juxuries of 
home, the cheerful firesides, the soft 
beds, the plentiful meals, when those 
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accustomed to share them were in 
such dire extremity. 

Taking it as proved that fresh 
meat and vegetables would have been 
boons of enormous service to the 
army, the Report proceeds to point 
out how the deficiencies in those ar- 
ticles arose, and how they might have 
been remedied. It appears that the 
supply of rice issued up to a certain 
period was stopped during the winter, 
because the means of land transport 
would not allow the additional weight 
to be carried to the front. 


“The troops felt the loss of the rice 
severely, many of them declaring that 
they would rather have lost their rum ; 
but they submitted without remon- 
strance, because the belief appears to 
have been general, that the issue of rice 
had ceased in consequence of the supply 
being exhausted.” 


And, suggests the Report— 


“Had Lord Raglan’s attention been 
called to the stores of rice, and other 
farinaceous and vegetable food at his 
command, or had there been any officer 
on his Staff who could be held respon- 
sible for the proper application of the 
available supplies, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the men would 
have received in lieu of two ounces of 
the salt meat, which many of them 
could not eat; an equal weight of food 
that would have been both more accep- 
table, and infinitely more beneficial.” 


Why then was his attention not 
directed to the fact? Because 


“Tt appears from the evidence of the 
Commissary-General, that it has not 
been the practice in the British army to 
keep the General Commanding informed 
of the amount of provisions in depdét, or 
available for the use of the troops, but 
only of such as may be in the possession 
of the troops, and in the charge of the 
Commissariat officers of Divisions. It 
was not until the latter end of January, 
when circumstances forced upon Lord 
Raglan’s attention the necessity for his 
being kept personally informed of the 
actual amount of the supplies on which 
he could rely for the maintenance of the 
troops, that periodical returns of the 
quantities in store at Balaklava were 
ordered to be submitted to him.” 


The Commissary-General knew 
Officially of the supplies, but not of 
the sickness arising from the want of 
them. ‘T'he Commander-in Chief knew 
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of the sickness, but not of the 
plies which might have relieved it. 
Hence, say the Commissioners— 


“Tt appears to us, not only that 
periodical returns of the supplies in 
store, and available, ought regularly to 
be submitted, but that it ought to be 
the duty of some officer to call the 
attention of the General Commanding 
to such as are likely, in special circum- 
stances, to prove beneficial.” 


. . . o 

“The health of the army aiso suffered 
from a deficiency of fresh or preserved 
vegetables, Lord Raglan seems to have 
been urgent to supply this deficiency ; 
but it appears that, according to the 
regulations, vegetables do not consti- 
tute a part of the soldiers’ rations, and 
it is, therefore, no part of the ordinary 
duty of the Commissariat to issue or 
even to provide them. This arrange- 
ment, which leaves the soldier to pur- 
chase vegetables in the market, may be 
an advantage to him where such a 
market exists, but it is obviously inap- 
plicable where, as in the Crimea, there 
was none. The first attempts to import 
green vegetables were not successful, 


.and some time elapsed before the de- 


fects in the arrangements could be so 
far remedied as to secure a regular 
supply. In the mean time, scurvy in its 
ordinary forms, extended rapidly, till, in 
several regiments, hardly a man was 
free from the taint.” 


Here we may tell the non-military 
reader how the diet of a soldier is or- 
dinarily provided for, A ration or 
daily supply of one pound of meat 
and one of bread is issued to each in- 
dividual, for which a portion of his 
pay is stopt. This leaves a large 
proportion in hand, and each man 
contributes for the daily purchase of 
milk, vegetables, and groceries. 

So the men lived on their pound 
of salt meat and pound of biscuit, 
with rom in rather Yatger quantity 
than was good for them ; and this diet 
was unvaried by flour, soft bread, or 
vegetables. These latter esculents 
had abounded in the army when first 
it arrived in its position. The valley 
of Balaklava and the ground around 
Kadukoi was one large and well- 
stored garden. Plums and apples 
grew overhead, the clustering vines 
were thick with green and purple 
grapes, and between the vineyards 
was a rich jungle of melons, pump- 
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kins, tomatas, and cabbages. Palmy 
days those, when we had just routed 
the enemy at the Alma, caught a 
glimpse of him as he scampered off 
at Mackenzie’s Farm, and marched 
into that fertile valley, bathed in sun- 
shine, and filled with the murmur of 
rivulets, where we recovered the 
communication with our fleet. “Thick 
and dark was the curtain that de- 
scended between us and those scenes 
of rose-tipted warfare. 

About four days in the month, 
during December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, the army dined on fresh meat. 
But the British housekeeper who re- 
jects.a haunch because there is too 
much fat on it, and who sees that the 
sirloin is duly intermingled with red 
and white, must remember that the 
fresh meat brought to the army was of 
quite a different order. A herd of small 
and under-fed oxen, more like calves 
that had outgrown their strength 
than beeves, after staggering on the 
deck of a storm-driven steamer for 
two or three days, and after lying off 
the harbour of Balaklava for another 
interval, would be driven through 
the mire to the different divisions. 
The survivors of this journey were 
shot by musketry as if they had been 
deserters, cut up immediately, and the 
warm beef transferred at once to the 
pot. Between the third and fourth 
division camps and that of the sail- 
ors was a valley, which, less romantic 
in its name than the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, was known as the 
Valley of Bowels, because of the 
number of cattle slaughtered and dis- 
membered there. Riding of a morning 
through that dreary defile, the des- 
tined victims, lean and weary, might 
be seen awaiting their doom. 
soldier close in front would fire a 
ball into the head of each, and the 
bullock, whose,death was rather gro- 
Gage than tragic, would fall over 
with its four legs stiff and unbent, 
like those of a cow in a child’s ark. 
The frequenters of Leadenhall market 
will easily believe that this was not 
the way in which prime beef is pro- 
cured. 

Bread is the subject which next 
attracts the attention of the Commis- 
sioners. The French army had been 
regularly supplied with fresh bread. 
The cravings of our sick induced 
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them to purchase it from private 
bakeries at Balaklava, which, like all 
other private enterprises in that place, 
used the necessities of the army as a 
means of extortion. Colonel Tulloch 
states, in a memorandum in the Ap- 
pendix, that, “on going round the 
town of Bulaklava, 1 found in opera- 
tion three or four large ovens, for- 
merly belonging to the Russians, 
and which were then occupied b 
private bakers, who supplied bread, 
at an enormous profit, to such per- 
sons as could afford to buy it at 
about eightpence a pound—during 
the winter about double that price 
had been charged.” 

On the 15th March he suggested a 
plan for setting some ovens to work ; 
the same idea already occupied the at- 
tention of Lieutenant-Colonel Har- 
dinge, the commandant at Balaklava, 
and “on the 25th March bread was at 
length supplied to the hospitals at 
Balaklava, at the public expense, for 
the first time.” Finally, after some 
controversy, about the end of May a 
floating bakery arrived in a ship 
-called the Abundance, and was put in 
operation. Meantime several devices 
were tried to vary the monotony of 
the biscuit, such as soaking, toasting, 
or frying it in grease. 

But there was another deficiency 
which, during the winter, would have 
neutralized in great measure the ad- 
vantage of supplies had they existed 
—that of fuel. Meat, vegetables, flour, 
are uneatable till cooked, and the 
means of cooking scarcely existed. 
“On the march from Old Fort to the 
Alma, most of the men threw away 
or lost their camp kettles,” and the 
result of that proceeding was, that 
“each man had to cook for himself, 
in his small mess-tin or canteen, to 
procure his own fuel and to light his 
own fire.” A mess-tin is a small ves- 
sel, flat on one side and circular on 
the other, about six inches deep, and 
capable of holding about three pints, 
and in this meat or vegetables may be 
stewed or made into broth, provided 
you can light a fire under it—other- 
wise it is not very useful. But where 
was fuel to-be got? The thick cop- 
pice in the neighbourhood ~ of the 
army was cut down, and the roots 
grubbed up ina few weeks. Some 
groups of trees of large size, inter 
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mixed with thorns and bushes, stood 
near the Monastery of St. George, and 
a party of woodcutters under a sub- 
altern were encamped there to cut 
and stack the wood, when it was con- 
veyed by Turks to the different divi- 
sions; but the supply thus afforded 
was desultory and scanty. No fuel 
was provided for the troops, says 
the Report, because “the Com- 
missariat maintained that it was 
not the practice of the service to 
igsue fuel to troops in the field; 
that a soldier was not entitled to a 
ration of fuel unless in barracks.” 
“But,” the Commissioners remark, 
“the circumstances of the army be- 
fore Sebastopol were obviously excep- 
tional, and an appeal to precedent 
was out of place”’ Exceptional 
enough, certainly, and no amount of 
quotation from the rules of the ser- 
vice will enable a soldier to find fuel 
on a bare plain. At the same time, 
the position of purveyor to a starving 
army, amid such difficulties as our 
commissaries laboured under, was 
one where a man, unless he would go 
mad at once, must needs have some 
precedent or authority to support him. 

So far things seem bad enough— 
no fresh bread, no fresh meat, no ve- 
getables, no coffee—and if these had 
existed, no fuel to cook them. But 
now comes a new feature. Had all 
these supplies, and fuel besides, ex- 
isted at Balaklava, still matters 
would have been as bad as ever. The 
want of transport was the worst de- 
ficiency of all. Between the army 
and its port lay a swamp seven miles 
broad, and no accumulation of stores 
in Balaklava would benefit the camp, 
while the problem of how supplies 
were to be sent across this swamp re- 
mained unsolved. Hear the m- 
missioners :— 


“The most disastrous of the deficien- 
cies to which we have referred was the 
deficiency of land transport. This was 
not confined to the transport more pro- 
perly belonging to the Commissariat, but 
extended also to the public and private 
bat animals, the former being such as, 
previous to the formation of the Land 
Transport Corps, were provided by the 
Commissariat, and handed over to each 
Corps in regulated proportions for the 
cartiage of the field equipment, the lat- 
ter being the private property of the 
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officers, who are, however, authorised to 
draw rations for them. Public bat 
animals appear to have been provided 
for such corps as were in Bulgaria, and 
most of the officers of those corps also 
provided themselves; but when the 
army embarked for the Crimea, nearly 
all of both descriptions were left behind, 
and it was not till the end of October 
that about half the regulated num- 
ber wes landed in the Crimea. A 
second and smaller detachment arrived 
in January, but by that time a great 
of those received in October were 
dead, or no longer effective, and, in con- 
sequence of the continued deficiency of 
forage, and the exposure and fatigue, 
most of those received in January shared 
the same fate. When the Commissariat 
transport failed, this deficiency of regi- 
mental transport, which otherwise would 
have been of comparatively little moment 
in a standing camp, was severely felt. 
“All the witnesses examined upon 
the subject are of opinion that the 
duties which the men had to perform 
under arms, in the trenches, and on 
pickets and guards, involved an amount 
of labour and exposure as great or 
greater than they could bear, without 
injury to their health. It was, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that they 
should be saved all additional labour 
and exposure, but, owing to the defi- 
ciency of land transport, they had to 
perform a large amount of the work that 
ought to have been done by horses and 
mules. The roads, or tracks, were so 
deep in mud, that the journey which 
the men had to perform from the camp 
on the heights to Balaklava and back, 
carrying up rations, warm clothing, huts, 
or ammunition, frequently occupied 
twelve hours, during the whole of which 
time they were without food, shelter, or 
rest—unless standing in deep mud, 
drenched and cold, instead of struggling 
through it,-can be called rest. It was in 
consequence of the want of transpert 
that, even after fire-wood had been pro- 
vided at Balaklava, the men had to un- 
dergo the labour and exposure of dig- 
ging up roots to cook their food, with- 
out always being able to procure enough 
for that purpose. It was in consequence 
of the want of transport that the men 
were repeatedly on short rations, and 
that they were deprived, for about six 
or seven weeks, of their rations of rice, 
which would have been so beneficial at 
that precise time, when hardly any ve- 
en. were supplied to them, and 
a man in the army escaped the 
prevailing diseases. The: men were 
overworked in the trenches, and on 
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pickets and guards; and they suffered 
in health from the excessive fatigue, 
watching, and expo~ure, which those 
duties involved. ‘To these, in conse- 
quence of the want of transport animals, 
were superadded other duties. involving 
an amount of fatigue and exposure which 
alone would have been trying to their 
constitutions. Several of the officers 
stated that the drafts for their corps, 
which were excused duty in the trenches 
for the first ten days after their arrival, 
were sent, during that interval, on 
fatigue to Balaklava, but that it became 
necessary to relinquish the practice, be- 
cause a fatigue party to Balaklava sent so 
many of the young seldiers into hospital.” 

Let us look then at this question 
of transport. “From a return prepar- 
ed by the Commissariat, there appears 
the startling fact, that in January 
1855 the whole number of effective 
animals belonging to that depart- 
ment was 333 pack horses and mules, 
and twelve camels. The Commissary- 
General had considered it necessary, 
before the army should move from 
Varna, to have transport at his dis- 
posal equal to about fourteen thou- 
sand pack animals. 

A much less number than fourteen 
thousand would, however, have suf- 
ficed at present. The numbers of 
the army were greatly diminished ; 
the standing camp did not require 
the same accumulation of supplies 
on the spot as a movirg army, and 
the artillery and cavalry horses were 
to some extent available for procur- 
ing their own forage. Had the de- 
pot which the Commissary-General 
attempted to form near headquarters 
been completed, the task of supply- 
ing the troops would have been 
rendered comparatively easy. But 
the formation of the depét, which 
was to have afforded future sup- 
plies, as well as the conveyance 
of those necessary for daily and 
present use, was interrupted for 
want of transport. In rear of each 
division a scanty group of miserable 
ponies and mules, whose backs never 
knew what it was to be quit of the 
saddle, shivered and starved, and 
daily died; and these were the 
means of transport on which the 
army depended for subsistence. In 
such a state of things the (% 
missioners might well ask “why 
the means of transport were not 
increased from available sources. 


pm-. 
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Plenty of horses existed in the sur- 
rounding countries; and the Report, 
after treating of the ships at the dis- 
posal of the Commissary-General, 
says, “The deficiency in the land- 
transport of the army cannot, there- 
fore, be accounted for, on the ground 
that he could not obtain sofficient 
sea-transport to convey the animals 
he was desirous of conveying to 
camp.” Why, then, were not a suf 
ficient number of horses at once 
purchased, and conveyed to Bala- 
klava, when, by so doing, mortal 
suffering would be reduced to hard- 
ship, privation to inconvenience, and, 
in fact, the state of the army so far 
ameliorated as to entail no tax on 
endurance beyond what men often 
voluntarily submit to for the sake of 
sport or adventure? 

In answer to this question, the 
Commissary-General says he had as 
many animals as he could feed. “The 
reason for not increasing the amount 
of transport was, not that a greater 
number of animals was unnecessary, 
but that a greater number could not 
be fed in the Crimea. 

Now, then, we have arrived at the 
primary cause of the sufferings of 
the Crimean army—the want of for- 
age. Hay and barley would have 
enabled the Commissariat to main- 
tain a land-transport sufficient to 
feed the troops and their horses, to 
shelter them with huts, to supply 
ammunition for the siege, and to 
form a depdt against contingencies. 
Sbrewd men at home might have 
made many guesses before they bit 
on the right cause of the distres-es, 
for the intelligence and foresight 
must have been rare indeed that 
conducted an inquirer through such 
a jumble of calamity to so unex- 
pected a conclusion. ‘ 

Whence, then, this deficiency in 
forage? ‘The hay and straw began 
to fail about the 14th of November, 
after the gale in which so many ves- 
sels were lost off the coast.” That 
was one principal cause. About 
six hundred or seven hundred tons 
of hay was in the possession of our 
Commissariat in Turkey. This hay 
was of course in a loose state as It 
came from the fields, and therefore, 
as may be readily imagined, unfit for 
transport for sea, as @ very small 
amount of it in weight 


would have 
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occupied the whole stowage of a 
ship. When sent to sea, hay is 
ressed ‘iito a small compass, and 
fedraulic presses had been sent for the 
purpose from England. But these 
were by some mistake erected at a 
spot fifteen miles from the place 
where the hay was collected, “ and 
it became necessary to carry the loose 
hay that distance either by land or 
water before it could be pressed. 
This operation could not be carried 
on in bad weather, and thus, by de- 
fective arrangements throughout the 
whole transaction, the only provision 
for supplying the army with hay 
which had been made in Turkey, 
was rendered nugatory at a time 
when six hundred or seven hundred 
tons in the Crimea would have been in- 
valuable.” 

The only branch of the service to 
which, in the first part of the Report, 
blame is imputed, is the Commissa- 
riat. We have not paused to insert 
the various instances of neglect set 
down in the Report, intending at this 
present point to take a general re- 
view of them, and to see what the 
Commissary-General has to say in re- 

ly. 

. The first charge not already noticed 
is, that a quantity of lime-juice lay in 
the harbour from the 10th of Decem- 
ber to the first week in February, 
while its issue would have prevented 
@ great deal of the scurvy by which 
the army was so severely afflicted. 
Next it appears a quantity of tea 
remained in, store when it might 
have been advantageously substi- 
tuted for green coffee. Cattle were 
not procured in numbers correspond- 
ing with the resources of the Commis- 
Sariat, for, says the Report, “the 
’ quantity might have been consider- 
ably increased during the months of 
December, January, and February, if 
proper measures had been taken for 
that purpose. . . . .. In 
short, it appears to us that fresh 
meat in much larger quantities might 
have been, and ought to have been, 
supplied to the army. Vegetables, 
both fresh and preserved, might, it 
would appear, have been procured 
and issued with great benefit to the 
troops. A large quantity of porter 
remained in store at Scutari, which 
(it is suggested in a note) might 
“have been issued to the troops in 
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the vicinity of Balaklava, as well as 
the numerous parties sent there from 
camp on fatigue duties, which would 
by d bave extended the supply 
throughout the force in front with- 
out the trouble of carriage. It was 
one of the hardest consequenees of 
the fatigue duty to Balaklava, that 
the men had often to remain there 
for the greater part of the day with- 
out food; a pint of porter and a 
biscuit would have obviated this, 
and been of material benefit to their 
health ; such a supply would also 
have been most valuable for the sick.” 
Finally, the defective arrangements 
respecting forage caused in great mea- 
sure the want of transport, from whence 
resulted the deplorable deficiencies 
of food and fuel which have been nar- 
rated. 

The excuse suggested by the Com- 
missioners for these serious short- 
comings, is not one which the Com- 
missary -General would choose to 
adopt :-— 


“While we have considered it our 
duty to point out what appear to us to 
be serious defects in the arrangements 
of the Commissariat with the army in 
the Crimea, as well as the consequences 
that have resulted from these defects, 
we do not mean to infer that the Com- 
missary-General, or the other officers of 
that Department, have failed to make 
any exertion of which they were capable 
to provide for the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service, according to the measure of 
their ability and foresight; and it is but 
just to direct attention to the unusual 
nature of the duties required of them, 
where a large army occupied, as it were, 
a barren island which furnishes nothing 
except water and a limited quantity of 
fire- wood. The Commissariat, which 
appears for some time to have been 
without a sufficient number of hands, 
had also serious difficulties to encounter 
which could not have been foreseen. 
The tempest of the 14th of November 
was a great disaster, and the peculiarities 
of the harbour of Balaklava, whatever 
may be its advantages, created constant 
difficulties, especially in landing-the vast 
supplies required for the army. The 
breaking up of the road from Balaklava 
to the front, and the impossibility of 
sparing from their military duties a suffi- 
cient number of men to make it practi- 
cable for Commissariat carts, had not 
been anticipated or provided for, and 
the belief, apparently shared in by the 
Commissariat, that Sebastopol would 
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speedily fall, and the campaign in the 
Crimea terminate, though not much in- 
sisted upon by the witnesses whom we 
examined, was unquestionably a most 
influential cause of many defects in the 
arrangements, It ep to have been 
assumed, till the beginning of November, 
that any present inconvenience could be 
but of short duration, and that any ex- 
pedients by which the emergencies of the 
moment could be overcome, were suf- 
ficient for the occasion, A man of com- 
prehensive views might probably have 
risen superior to these disadvantages, 
and created an organisation suited to the 
circumstances. » He would doubtless at 
once have perceived that the established 
practice of procuring all supplies by 
tenders and contracts is not calculated 
to draw forth the resources of Turkey, 
or to make them available when re- 
quired. Finding that his supplies must 
be drawn from provinces of the resources 
of which he had little knowledge, and to 
the inhabitants of which he was unable 
even to communicate his wants in any 
language which they could understand, 
he would probably have turned to good 
account the knowledge of the country 
and its resources, possessed by a large 
and respectable body of public servants, 
her Majesty’s Consuls, and he would 
then have found those resources more 
ample and more easily made available 
than till lately they were believed to be. 
But it is unreasonable to expect that 
every man who may rise to the head of 
so limited a department, even after a 
long course of meritorious service, is to 
display, whenever the occasion may 
demand it, inventive resources and ad- 
ministrative capacities of a very high 
order.” 

Without here anticipating the Com- 
missary-General’s reply, we may state 
that the Commissariat, like other 
branches of our service, only begins 
to apprehend the nature of its duties 
in the field, when the time comes to 
exercise them. To supply the garri- 
sons of our colonies, where stores 
filled by regular contractors are al- 
ways maintained, and where the duty 
of seeing that those stores, of good 
quality and fair price, are regularly 
issued, is the chief service required 
from a Commissariat officer, is obvi- 
‘ ously a very slender preparation for 
the exigencies of the camp or the 
field. Those exigencies existed: in 
the Crimean campaign in more- for- 
midable and perplexing array than 
mith man’s experience could, though 
aided by a quick imagination, have 
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enabled him to anticipate or provide 
for. The Quartermaster - General 
truly says in bis evidence, “Owing to 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
this army in the Crimea has been 
placed, in an enemy’s country, with 
only the ground on which we stood, 
and during a Crimean winter, the 
commissariat department has been 
called upon to perform most unpre- 
cedented services for an army in the 
field.” It was the instamt and press- 
ing nature of the wants, demand- 
ing temporary shifts and appliances 
to meet them, which caused all at- 
tempts at organised provision for the 
difficulties which arose, to be each 
day more hopelessly futile. Could 
the pressure of calamity have paused 
for a time, had any breathing-space 
been allowed, a system might have 
been established. But we can fancy 
a man even of “comprehensive 
views,’ and possessing “ inventive 
resources and administrative capaci- 
ties of a very high order,” bewildered 
by the demands, each day more urgeut, 
of an army starving before him, till he 
despairs of being able to overtake and 
arrest the incessant crowd of disas- 
ters. 

There is one deficiency not touched 
on in the Report, which we have al- 
ways estimated among the most 
serious—that of wharves at Balaklava. 
A dozen on each side of the harbour 
would have enabled ships to un- 
load and make room for others, with 
a facility which would at. once have 
obviated much of the confusion that 
grew daily more perplexing in that 
crowded region. Vessels packed side 
by side, completely choked the nar- 
row harbour, and most important 
supplies remained on shipboard, be- 
cause others less wan could be, 
more easily disembarked. Every day 
a long line of cavalry horses and 
artillery-waggons might be seen lin- 
ing the muddy edge of the harbour, 
while a single boat at a time dis- 
charged at a single point its scanty 
cargo of hay. The great tide of supply 
that poured from England was nar- 


rowed at Balaklava to a single point, 
the waist of the hour-glass, through 
which it drained in scanty droppings 
to the camp. Admiral Boxer at once 
perceived this, and his first efforts on 
arriving at Balaklava were directed 
to making wharves, the good effect of 
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which measure was instantly visible 
—and this, we think, might and ought 
to have been done before. 

The first Report having investi- 
gated the subjects of food, transport, 
and forage, the second treats of the 
clothing and shelter of the army. It 
is dated London, January 1856. 

When the army landed in the 
Crimea, so great was the anxiety for 
a rapid advance, that the knapsacks 
were left on board the ships the men 
had come in. These were despatched 
on different errands, and the men 
consequently did not regain their 
knapsacks for six weeks, so that 
though the British soldier is well 
provided with clothing, the troops in 
the Crimea were for that period with- 
out a change of clothes.* 

By the end of November large 
supplies of warm clothing -had ar- 
rived, but a great and disastrous de- 
ficiency was occasioned by the loss 
of the Prince, which went down in 
the storm of the 14th November with 
a vast quantity of stores on board. 
By the end of December great quan- 
tities had arrived to replace the loss, 
both from England and Constanti- 
nople. The period when these articles 
were most required was in Decem- 
ber and January, when there were 
supplies enough in hand to have 
averted much of the suffering the 
troops underwent. Yet these sup- 
plies were not issued; and this fact, 
of which the Commissioners never 
received any satisfactory explanations, 
forms the gravest charge in this 
second Report. Great-coats, rugs, 
paillasses, watch-cloaks, were in thou- 
sands at Balaklava unissued, while 
“during the month of December 
the severity of the winter had much 
increased, and the medical officers 
describe the sufferings of the troops 
for want of proper bedding, warm 
covering, and clothing, as very 
serious. No circumstance was more 
dilated on by those gentlemen than 
the condition of the men, lying on 
the muddy floors of their tents, with 
nothing under or over them except a 
blanket or great-coat, often quite wet. 
From this condition even the sick 
were not-at that time exempt.” In 
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speaking of boots and shoes, a cir- 
cumstance is incidentally mentioned 
which will convey some idea of the 
novel and peculiar sufferings of our 
forlorn soldiers. “Throughout the 
greater part of the winter the troops 
suffered much from the want of 
proper boots and shoes, not because 
there was any deficiency of them in 
store, but because in a cold climate 
the men required to wear more than 
one pair of socks or stockings, and 
because their feet had swollen so much 
JSrom the effects of cold, and from 
rarely taking off their boots and 
shoes, lest they should be unable to 
get them on again, that comparatively 
Sew were large enough.” With tight 
and wet boots clinging to his swelled 
feet, the soldier limped in his thin 
wet clothing through the mire, or 
lay shivering on the mud-spread floor 
of his bleak tent. Numbers of huts 
were sent from England, but it was 
impossible to convey them to the 
plateau. A man stricken with fever 
or dysentery lay with a. blanket be- 
tween him and the wet ground, in a 
common tent, destitute of medicines 
and comforts, till in most cases the 
blanket became his shroud. For the 
six severest weeks of winter this con- 
tinued, till after the middle of January 
supplies poured in from England in 
embarrassing profusion. 

Merely 4s a calm, clear, unpreju- 
diced narrative of the state of the 
army during this extraordinary cam- 
paign, the Report would have been of 
great value; but its most important 
lessons are contained in the sugges- 
tions which the Commissioners throw 
out, the adoption of which may guard 
against the recurrence of such calami- 
ties in fature wars. 

After remarking how beneficial an 
alteration in the diet of the army, 

rfectly practicable at the time, would 
con been, they say— : 

“Tt seems to be a defect in the system 
of the British army, that no one is 
specially responsible sor the fitness of 
the diet supplied to the troops, or for the 
most advantageous adaptation of the 
resources of the countries in which mili- 
tary operations are carried on, to the 
requirements, in this respect, of the 





_ * So says the Report; but Col. Gordon has siuce asserted that what was left 
in the knapsacks would not have repaid the troops for the trouble of reclaiming 


them. ; 
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army. Supplies of the utmost value to 
health may thus be lying within reach, 
without being made available, because 
they are not specified in the scale of 
rations, and because there is no one 
whose especial duty it is to find them 
out and to suggest their employment. 
A Commander-in-chief may be a man of 
consummate genius, capable of attending 
to everything great or small, but a 
nation cannot safely ground its system 
upon the assumption that it can at all 
times command the services of such 
men; and it may be worthy of consider- 
ation whether there ought not to be 
upon the staff of an army in the field an 
officer, holding high military rank, whose 
duty it should be to devote his attention 
to the supply of the army, who should 
be responsible for everything connected 
with the receipt and issue of supplies 
and stores of every description, in the 
same manner as the Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral andthe Adjutant-General are respon- 
sible for the manner in which their De- 
partments are conducted, and who should 
be selected with reference to his special 
qualifications.” 

Fresh meat, soft bread, and veget- 
ables, should, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, always be issued so 
far as possible to an army in the 
field, as regular articles of consump- 
tion. 

“Regarded merely in a pecuniary 
point of view, irrespective of higher 
considerations, moral and political, the 
most wasteful of all expenditure is the 
expenditure of men. There is hardly 
any conceivable price that it may be 
necessary to pay for what is required to 
preserve the health and efficiency of the 
soldier, that is not advantageously laid 
out, Every soldier has cost a large sum 
before he is landed in the Crimea fit for 
duty, and it costs a like sum to replace 
him. The value of the other considera- 
tions cannot be estimated in money, for 
they are above all price. But the high- 
est price that has-been paid, per pound, 
for fresh meat, including freight and 
casualties, was 5d. or 6d., and therefore 
less than the lowest price at which salt 
meat has been put into store in the 
Crimea; and if the casualties which, in 
the winter voyage from the Bosphorus, 
in steam vessels, are variously stated at 
from fourteen to twenty per cent, had 
been double that amount, or even a 
larger proportion, that would not have 
been a sufficient reason for leaving the 
army without an adequate supply of 
what was necessary to preserve the health 
of the troops.” 
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_ The provisions issued to the army 
in the late campaign should only be 
resorted to when fresh meat and 
bread cannot be obtained :— 


“The dependence on a diet of salt 
meat and biscuit only should, in future, 
be confined to cases in which the Gene- 
ral Officer in command has satisfied him- 
self as to the impossibility of procuring 
other supplies, and therefore directs, in 
general orders, the issue of that descrip- 
tion of food. The restriction to this 
ration should then be communicated im- 
mediately to the Home Authorities, in 
order that they may send out supplies 
of preserved meats and vegetables, to 
counteract its sameness and innutritious 
qualities.” 


Following up the subject, they 
propose the details of an improved 
daily ration for the ‘soldier, and their 
Opinion is supported by the approval 
of the great dietary authority, Dr. 
Obristison, who agrees with them in 
the selection of articles, though he 
thinks a slight increase in the quan- 
tity advisable, and who also coincides 
with them in thinking that porter 
might be beneficially substituted for 
the ration of rum. 

The present method of clothing 
the army by contract they consider 
highly objectionable. The clothing 
was described by commanding officers 
as—- 

“Extremely spongy in its texture, 
badly put together, and quite unfit to 
stand the tear and wear of the rough 
work of the trenches. Some of the 
officers who had examined the clothing 
of the French soldiers, stated that it was 
greatly superior in texture to that which 
was supplied to the British troops. 

“The experience gained in the Crimea 
appears to establish the expediency o! 
improving the quality and workmanship 
of every part of the soldier's clothing. 
But it would be vain to look for improve- 
ment, so long as it is procured from the 
man who offers it the cheapest, instead 
of from him who manufactures it of the 
best quality.” 

Perceiving that ill consequences 
arose from the circumstance that 
commanding officers were not i- 
formed of the articles in store for 
the use of the troops, they suggest 2 
remedy :—— 

“We would venture to suggest, that 
the commanding officers of brigades, or 
divisions, should be informed, at leas 
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once a month, of the contents of the 
Quartermaster-General’s store, and that 
they should be held responsible for the 
transmission to headquarters of requisi- 
tions for whatever articles they consider 
essential to the welfare of their men, 
whether these articles may be in store or 
not. Commanding officers would then 
know how far the stores were capable of 
supplying the wants of their men, and 
the Quartermaster-General would know 
what those wants were which his stores 
were unable to supply.” 


The ration-stoppages, or amounts 
deducted from each man’s pay for 
his daily subsistence, were the cause 
of hopeless confusion in the accounts. 


“The ration-stoppages, however, are 
not only different at different times, but 
they also differ in different circumstances 
at the same time. It has been stated 
that since coffee and sugar have been 
regularly issued, the stoppage has been 
43d.; but if the man who is subject to 
that charge while doing duty on shore 
is ordered on ship-board, his ration 
stoppage becomes 5d. or 6d., according 
to circumstances. Again, if the same 
man goes into hospital sick or wounded, 
the stoppage is 34d.; thus, before his 
account can be settled for the month, it 
must be ascertained how many days he 
was doing duty on shore, and therefore 
subject to a stoppage of 43d.; how many 
on board of ship receiving rations of 
spirits, and therefore subject toa stop- 
page of 6d.; how many on board not 
receiving spirits, and therefore subject 
to a stoppage of 5d.; and how many in 
hospital, and therefore subject to a stop- 
page of 33d. During the last campaign, 
every manin the army was part of the 
time on duty on shore, and part of the 
time on board ship; nearly all were 
part of the time in hospital—most of 
them two or three times; and about half 
the army went sick to Scutari, and were, 
therefore, part of the time on shipboard 
sick, besides the other occasions on which 
they embarked; yet for each of these 
men it is necessary, to the settlement of 
his account, that the precise amount of 
stoppage to which he is subject on each 
day should be ascertained. This, how- 
ever, in a vast number of cases is im- 
possible; and therefore the soldier can- 
not get a settlement of his account; 
neither can the Regimental Paymaster, 
nor the Commissariat, nor the Pur- 
veyor. At length, after an amount of 
labour and correspondence which is al- 
most incredible, the inextricable knot 
has probably to be cut by an arbitrary 
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settlement, as being the only one prac- 
ticable. ; 

“Even where the whole details of the 
various stoppages can be traced and 
established, the amount of labour and 
the extent of the accounts is enormous. 
The Commissariat, which has charge of 
the Military Chest, ought to settle ac- 
counts with each regiment monthly, 
taking care that in all cases the proper 
amount of ration-stoppages is paid into 
the chest, and that the vouchers are 
complete. Mr. Williams, the Commis- 
sariat officer charged with the superin- 
tendence of that branch of the Depart- 
ment, produced to us vouchers for ration- 
stoppages amounting to 348 half-sheets 
of foolscap paper, and which it occupied 
one person fully a week to compile and 
examine. These were the vouchers for 
only one corps, the Artillery, and for 
only one month. The memorandums 
furnished by Mr. Leahy, Acting Quarter- 
master of the Sappers and Miners, by 
Mr. Dares, Paymaster of the 23d Fusi- 
liers, and by Mr. Williams, Assistant 
Commissary-General, explain very clearly 
the difficulties and embarrassments 
arising in their several departments from 
the present system, and they all point 
to one uniform rate of stoppage in the 
field as the appropriate remedy. 

“ By reducing the charge to one uni- 
form rate, whether the soldier be doing 
duty on shore, or be in hospital, or on 
shipboard, and making the balance of 
his pay the only matter of account, the 
whole of these difficulties would at once 
be removed, and an immense amount of 
labour saved. The system of accounting, 
as between the public, the Paymaster, 
and the Commissariat, would thus be 
placed upon a footing so simple and 
satisfactory, that there could never, at 
any time, or under any circumstances, 
be the slightest difficulty in settling a 
soldier’s accounts, so far as regards any 
period during which he is considered to 
have been on field service. The daily 
stoppage being always the same, the 
balance of pay would never vary, and it 
would only be necessary to establish the 
number of days he was entitled to re- 
ceive it to admit of his accounts being 
settled at once.” 

To adopt this suggestion would be 
to confer a great benefit, not only on 
the soldier himself, but on those charg- 
ed with the settlement of his accounts. 
The instant a man left the camp 
sick, all trace of him was for a time 
lost. Hundreds arrived at Scutari 
delirious, and so died, nameless, and 
without a record by which their 
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death might be certainly known. At 
this very day, men are. returned as 
missing, who must have died during 
that winter. A‘ great number too 
died, and were buried at sea, either 
on their passage to Scutari, or thence 
to England. Under such circum- 
stances, it may easily be imagined 
that the difficulties in the way of an 
exact settlement were quite insur- 
mountable. It may be said, truly, 
that such difficulties are not likely 
to occur again—but this, like all the 
remedies proposed by the Commis- 
sioners, is of general application, and 
will tend to the improvement of our 
military system. 

The Report takes up but a small 
portion of the large volume of 
which it is indeed the essence. It 
is followed by a mass of evidence 
collected from nearly all those in 
authority, and in great measure 
authenticated by official documents ; 
and the reader will be repaid for the 
perusal of the volume and appendix by 
a much clearer idea of the perplexities 
of the campaign than he before pos- 
sessed. Take, for instance, this letter; 
one of many, from the Deputy-Assist- 
ant Commissary of the Light Cavalry 
Brigade. It is dated Balaklava, Nov. 
21,* the time when the distresses 
were beginning to press heavily :— 


“BALAKLAVA, November 21, 1854. 

“My Lord,—I must again bring to your 
Lordship’s notice the state of the Light 
Cavalry Brigade with regard to forage. 

“Tn my last letter I informed your 
Lordship that one and a half days’ corn 
and some hay was due to the brigade, 
but instead of my having been able to 
make good any part of that, I have fallen 
into further arrears. The weather is in 
part the cause, but it is chiefly to be 
attributed to the want of transport. On 
the 19th I had only 10 extra mule-carts 
afforded me. 

“ Yesterday, the 20th, none whatever 
until so late an hour (and then only 15 
pack animals) as to be of no use. 

“Tt is now mid-day, and as the transport 
has not yet come into Balaklava from its 
own camp, I have only been able to des- 
patch 30 sacks of barley on my own carts, 
each only carrying three sacks on the 
present roads. 

“T would wish further to bring to your 
Lordship’s notice that the Light Brigade 
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suffers in another respect. Even when 
I have transport on the beach, and a 
boat-load of barley arrives, a dozen or 
more Heavy Dragoons, or as many Ar- 
tillerymen, jump in, carry out the sacks, 
load their transport, my few wretched 
Turks or Maltese having a very poor 
chance in the melée. 

“Whilst writing this, Deputy-Assist- 
ant Commissary-General Goold, the 
officer in charge of the depét transport, 
has come in, and assuresme the mules are 
nearly done up—almost incapable of 
farther work.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) “A. CROOKSHANK, 


“ Deputy Assistant Commissary General, 
“ Light Cavalry Brigade. 


Lieut.-General the Earl of Cardigan, 
Commanding Cavalry.” 


The publication of the Report was 
anxiously looked for. There was a 
general expectation that, as Mrs. 
Quickly says, Sir John would 
make it a bloody day to somebody, 
and the public were eager for the 
signal to fall on. It appeared in 
January, and, naturally enough, call- 
ed forth loud complaints from those 
who were, or imagined themselves to 
be, impugned. Shortly afterwards a 
Court of Inquiry was ordered, the 
reason for convening which was 
for a long time the subject of much 
controversy and speculation, for while 
Lord Panmure said it was to inquire 
into the Report, thereby certainly 
seeming to cast a reflection on the 
Commissioners, Lord Palmerston, 
with many compliments on the manner 
in which they had executed their task, 
represented the object of the inquiry 
to be to afford certain officers, who 
imagined their characters to be as- 
sailed, the opportunity of vindication. 
These little discrepancies in the ac- 
counts of the Ministers might well 
excuse some confusion in the ideas of 
the public; and accordingly the In- 
quiry was variously regarded as au 
impeachment of the Commissioners, as 
a tribunal for bringing to justice the 
accused officers, and as a post-mertem 
examination on the remains of the 
army. 

Meanwhile the Commissary-Gene- 
ral, who, as we have seen, was the 
only person blamed in the first Re- 
port, and against whom the accusa- 
tions were of the gravest, did not 





* Several letters and documents are erroneously dated 1855 instead of 1854— 
this ‘is one of them. 
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quietly submit, but saying, with 
Falstaff, “ My lord, I will not under- 
go this sneap without reply,” he laid 
before the House a counter-state- 
ment, which we will compare with 
the inculpatory matter of the first 
Report. 

First, Mr. Filder enumerates the 
duties of the Commissariat, duties 
which “embrace all the civil admini- 
stration of the army, excepting the 
hospitals, and have since been di- 
vided among three separate depart- 
ments.” Here we may call attention 
to the fact, proving the difficulties the 
Commissariat laboured under, that 
after the land-transport became a 
separate service ‘under selected offi- 
cers, who had every means placed at 
their disposal for rendering it speedily 
effective, so great were the ebstacles 
to the formation of a transport-corps 
en a large scale, that we believe the 
entire army could at no period have 
advanced into the country for want 
of sufficient means of conveyance. 
He then shows how utterly inex- 
perienced his subordinates were in 
their field duties. “None of the 
subordinate establishments absolute- 
ly necessary to the efficiency of a 
field-commissariat existed at the out- 
break of the war, and even the offi- 
cers had to be collected fronfthe most 
distant parts of the empire,—from 
Sierra Leone, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and New South Wales, and of course 
by slow degrees. In the mean time I 
had to carry on the duties with the 
temporary assistance of gentlemen 
furnished from other departments, 
and wholly without experience in 
commissariat service.” Next he al- 
ludes to the uncertainty as to where 
the army would spend the winter, 
showing that until the 12th of Oc- 
tober he received no orders what- 
ever from Lord Raglan on the sub- 
ject of making provision for it. 
Now, on these pleas alone—viz. the 
extensive duties of the Commissariat, 
the total inexperience of his officers, 
the absence of necessary establish- 
ments, the want of definite informa- 
tion as to the winter-quarters, and 
lastly, the unprecedented difficulties 
of the campaign—Mr. Filder would 
have been entitled to a full and hon- 
ourable acquittal, even had all the 
charges of the Report been proved 
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against him. These, however, he 
meets in detail. 

First, he shows that the average 
monthly quantity of fresh meat which 
he provided from November to March 
was 10 'b. per man, while that of the 
French army was but 6} lb., although 
our allies did not suffer the same 
losses as we did on the 14th Novem- 
ber, and that the low average in De- 
cember was due to the hurricane 
which had damaged many of his 
cattle-vessels, In the month of Feb- 
ruary it appears by returns that the 
issue of vegetables averaged 17 lb. 
per man, besides regular rations of 
rice. At this time, therefore, the diet 
of the army was, considering the cir- 
cumstances, wonderfully good. 

The lime-juice adyerted to by the 
Commissioners was, he says, sent 
out by the medical department, and 
intended for the hospitals. If de- 
manded, it would have been issued ; 
but the chief Commissary is certainly 
not to blame for not volunteering 
the issue, having in truth no more 
to do with the health of the army 
than the chief engineer. When, short- 
ly afterwards, it was ordered that lime- 
juice should form part of the ration, 
the issue at once became regular. 

“When the difficulty about fuel to 
roast the coffee,” says the Report, 
“began to be seriously felt in De- 
cember, there were 2705 Ib. of tea, 
equal to 173,000 rations, lying in the 
commissariat stores at Balaklava.” 
To this Mr. Filder replies: “This 
quantity of tea was reserved for the 
use of the hospitals ; and considering 
the vast number of sick, it was not 
more than it was prudent to keep on 
hand for that purpose.” He received 
no orders for its issue for some time 
after the practice of keeping Lord 
Raglan informed of the quantities of 
commissariat supplies in store had 
been commenced. When he did re- 
ceive the order to issue tea on alter- 
nate days, it was at once complied 
with. 

As to the porter, its bulk pre- 
cluded it from being sent even to the 
troops around Balaklava, while no 
order was ever received to issue it to 
fatigue parties. The defence to this 
count is, however, less satisfactory 
than to the others, because the porter 
had originally been sent oat for the 
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use of the troops, and, therefore, 
should not have been left at Scutari. 
No medical knowledge was. needed 
to be aware how advantageous its 
issue would have been. 

Mr. Filder denies having quoted 
previous practice in the Peninsula as 
an argument against providing fuel ; 
no such opinion, he says, is to be 
found in his evidence. “I have 
never maintained that the troops 
were not to be supplied with fuel by 
the Commissariat, if they were so 
circumstanced that they could not 
provide themselves with it.” It had, 
it seems, been settled early in No- 
vember, “that the Commissariat was 
to supply the troops with fuel when 
they could no longer provide them- 
selves with it, and we were quite pre- 
pared to commence the issues when- 
ever ordered. . . . There was never, 
at any time, a want of fuel at Bala- 
klava. The only difficulty was to 
find the means of conveying it to the 
front.” And as this brings us to the 
primary question of forage, we will 
proceed at once to that. 

The Commissary-General had, it 
seems, made ample provision for sup- 

lying forage, in the form of loose 

on and chopped straw, to the army, 
had it remained in Turkey. When 
it was ordered to the Crimea, he 
prevailed on the contractors in Con- 
stantinople to have 500 tons of the 
hay pressed for shipment, and when 
he found they were likely to fail in 
their agreement, he wrote to Eng- 
land for 2000 tons. “Of this de- 
mand only about one-tenth was for- 
warded.” This 200 tons, which was 
intended for a two months’ supply 
only, was all-he received from Eng- 
land in six months. “Had my re- 
quisitions for hay been complied 
with, the deficiency in this respect 
which was felt throughout the win- 
ter would have been prevented, and I 
should have been able to maintain a 
sufficient transport establishment.” 

To the suggestions thrown out by 
the Commissioners, already quoted, 
respecting the best method of drawing 
forth the resources of Turkey, Mr. 
Filder’s reply is somewhat in the 
spirit of Mr. Weller’s to Solomon 
Pell, when that legal friend volun- 
teered some advice respecting the 
probate of Mrs. Weller’s will, “Ve 
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know vot’s o’clock, sir—ven ve don’t, 
ve'll ask you, sir.” 

“The Commissioners have here as- 
sumed that I obtained no supplies, ex- 
cept by means of contracts and tenders, 
and that I had only followed the beaten 
track. Iam unable to say whence they 
have derived the opinion; but however 
derived, it is inconsistent with the fact. 
I obtained supplies by every variety of 
mode in which it was possible to procure 
them ; that is, by means of agents having 
a knowledge of the resources of the 
country, andof the language and habits 
of the people; by direct purchases made 
by Commissariat officers from the par- 
ties holding the supplies, without either 
written tender or agreement; by public 
competition and by special tender; and, 
when necessary, by requisition on 
England.” 

We have now gone briefly through 
the whole of the charges brought 
against the Commissariat, by men 
sent expressly to make inquiries on 
the subject, and well qualified for the 
task. Let us request the imaginative 
reader to place himself for a moment 
in the Commissary-General’s place. 
Let him faney himself suddenly ap- 
prised after Inkermann that the army 
is to winter on the plateau, destitute of 
shelter, at a distance from its port, 
and encircled by the enemy. Let 
him fang@ his first efforts to procure 
supplies defeated by the hurricane 
which disabled his cattle-vessels. 
Let him see his transport-horses 
daily dying, the reads daily disap- 
pearing, the harbour daily more 
crowded, and still the never-ceasing 
demand for daily food. Let him 
remember that the duties of the 
Commissariat know of no relaxation, 
that whether the siege progressed or 
languished, its efforts were the same, 
—that the subaltern officers of the 
Commissariat, though men of great 
capacity, energy, and intelligence, 
were all untrained to their work ; 
let him hear for his encouragement 
the echoes of the minatory clamour 
at home; and then let him say whe- 
ther greater shortcomings than have 
been proved against Mr. Filder 
might not easily be forgiven. And 
let him say, too, whether, considering 
all the direct obloquy and indirect 
censure to which Mr. Filder has s0 
long been exposed, he is not entitle 
to some tardy reparation. 
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On the 4th of April the Board of 
Inquiry began its sittings. A large 
wooden editice -had been constructed 
at Chelsea, calculated to accommodate 
1200 spectators, and here the general 
officers constituting the Court as- 
sembled to receive evidence, their 
roceedings being regulated by the 
Salsa. Advecsie General. A letter 
from the Minister-of-War informed 
the Court that they had been con- 
vened “for the purpose of taking 
into consideration so much of the 
‘Reports on the supplies to the Brit- 
ish army in the Crimea,’ as animad- 
verts upon the conduct of certain 
officers upon Her Majesty’s General 
Staff, and in her Majesty’s army ;” 
and they were commanded “ not only 
to report an opinion upon the matters 
referred to them, but aJso to submit 
to Her Majesty what may be in their 
judgment best to be done there- 
on.” In compliance with the Presi- 
dent’s desire that the Court might 
be informed of the names of the offi- 
cers referred to, a letter from General 
Yorke was read, naming them as 
Lord Lucan, Lord Cardigan, Sir 
Richard Airey, and Colonel Gordon. 
We have already seen that the 
(Quartermaster-General’s department 
had been directly inculpated by the 
second Report, therefore the demand 
of the two last-named officers: to be 
heard in defence was _ intelligible. 
Not so Lord Lucan’s and Lord Car- 
digan’s appeal; for, after careful 
perusal of the Report, we were our- 
_ selves unable to detect any passage 
which could be construed into an im- 
putation on the commander of the 
cavalry sufficiently explicit to call for 
formal refutation. The offence to 
Lord Lucan lay, it seems, in a passage 
of the second Report relating to the 
hutting of the army, where, under 
the head of “Shelter of Horses,” the 
losses of the cavalry are partly as- 
cribed to “a want of promptitude 
and ingenuity.” Now, as a want of 
promptitude and ingenuity is not a 
military crime (if it were, Gg help 
the wicked !), many persons. Lord 
Lucan’s position would probably have 
sat quietly down under the imputa- 
aon, conscious that no overt act of 
promptitude or ingenuity could be 
quoted in defence, and that the less 
that was said on the subject, the 
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sooner would any disfavour, with 
which the public might regard those 
inculpated, fade away. But “the 
blood of the Absolutes was always 
impatient,” and his lordship burned 
to wipe the stigma from his scutcheon, 
by breaking a lance with the Com- 
missioners before the world. “Shall 
dunghill curs confront the Helicon ? 
Then, Pistol, lay thy head in furies’ 
lap!” During the whole of April the 
Court sat gravely to hear discussed 
the question of whether Lord Lucan 
had or had not shown promptitude 
and ingenuity; and at the end of 
that time it may still be fairly doubted 
whether his lordship is either prompt, 
or ingenious. 

First, Lord Lucan proved that 
some of the Commissioners’ figures 
were incorrect. Had this incorrect- 
ness told against him, the exposure 
of the error would have been perti- 
nent enough, as conducting to the 
inference of “a malignant animus” 
on their part. But as the error con- 
sisted in putting the losses of the 
cavalry at a per-centage much be- 
low the reality, the implication of 
animus fails, the thrust parries itself, 
and Tulloch, who has somewhat in- 
discreetly thrown his hat into the 
ring, draws first blood in the en- 
counter. 

Next, his lordship shows that he 
remonstrated against the position 
selected for the cavairy after the battle 
of Inkermann, as being se distant 
from the harbour as te endanger the 
supply of forage. The reason for 
selecting that position, as it subse- 
quently appears from Sir R. Airey’s 
evidence, was this, that General Can- 
robert, anticipating a second attack 
from the Russians at the same point, 
and thinking that the mere fact of 
the presence of cavalry there might, 
when told to the enemy by their spies, 
deter them from the attempt, had 
persuaded Lord Raglan to post them 
in that quarter. Lord Lucan’s fore- 
bodings were quickly realised. Be- 
fore the end of the month the neigh- 
bouring artillery-camps were invaded 
by ravenous cavalry horses galloping 
madly in at the sound of the feedin 
trumpet, and snatching, undeterr 
by stick or stones, the hay and barley 
from the very muzzles of the right 
owners. Painful it was to see the 
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frenzy of the creatures in their first 
pangs of hunger, more painful to see 
their quiet misery in the exhaustion 
which succeeded. Remedy there 
seemed none. The labour of toiling 
through the slough to Balaklava to 
fetch their own forage was so great 
that many horses sunk and died in 
each journey—every day saw them 
weaker and less fit for the .effort— 
every night the cold of frost was suc- 
ceeded in numbers by the cold of 
death. As for shelter—given the bare 
plain and some blunt pickaxes, and 
great indeed must be the promptitude 
and ingenuity that secures it. There- 
fore his lordship has the best of round 
the second. 

The wary Tulloch now tries a cun- 
ning feint. He says that want of 
promptitude and ingenuity are not 
charged on Lord Lucan or any one 
particularly, but generally on those 
who might be in responsible positions 
—that Lord Raglan himself might be 
thus alluded to—that in their great 
desire to avoid attacking persons, the 
Commissioners worded their censure 
so cautiously as to render it ambigu- 
ous, and thus roused up a hornet’s 
nest of possible culprits, when, by 
making the charge more direct, they 
would have had but the attack of one 
to meet: This skilful evasion, leaving 
his lordship to fight the air, makes 
the contest at this period look well 
for Tulloch. 

But this advantage is presently 
lost. While supposed to have with- 
drawn from the fight under cover of 
the before-mentioned cloud, we sud- 
denly hear the Colonel shouting out, 
“Turn, recreant! I have yet another 
arrow for thee. Why didn’t you get 
canvass from the fleet to cover your 
horses, and carpenters to put it up?” 
His lordship might well be puzzled 
at the manceuvres of so Protean and 
shifty an antagonist, who one minute 
tells him he was aiming at somebody 
else, ’twas all a mistake, and the next 
brings a fresh charge against him. 
However, the parry, like that of the 
Smith of the Wynd when Norman of 
the Hammar leaps over his guard 
and aims the poniard at his back, is 
successful as we think. The idea of 
the spare sails is evidently an after- 
thought, and being such, it is certainly 
unfair to quote it, after such lapse of 
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time and such protracted discussion, 
as if it were an obvious and easily 
available shift that ought to have 
suggested itself at once. Sir Edmund 
Lyons, here making his appearance as 
a not very judicious bottle-holder, 
says there were neither sails nor car- 
penters to spare. The instance quot- 
ed against Lord Lucan of Captain 
Heath, who, by means of his ship’s 
carpenters, succeeded in covering 
with canvass a number of horses in a 
short time, is not to the point, because 
Captain Heath’s vessel was lying in 
Balaklava harbour, where both car- 
penters and canvass could be easily 
spared. And even supposing that 
such shelter could have been pro- 
cured, we do not see how the com- 
mander of a cavalry force, himself a 
subordinate, could be expected to 
apply to the Admiral of the blockading 
fleet for part of his stores and sea- 
men. It was not in his province to 
be aware of the number of spare sails 
or spare carpenters the ships might 
possess, nor, if he were, to make a 
demand for the use of them. Subse- 
quently, we find an engineer officer 
giving it as his opinion that canvass 
would have been inapplicable for the 
purpose. 

Again, it was charged against Lord 
Lucan that he might have caused 
drains to be dug round his horses, 
and pits to be excavated for them to 
stand in. His reply was, that the 
digging of drains was to soldiers, 
especially Hnglish soldiers, when un- 
accustomed to such work, and com- 
pared with skiHed workmen, a labour 
of five-fold effort, and as such, it was 
not expedient to incur it, when they 
did not know, from day to day, how 
soon the camp might be shifted, and 
all their pains rendered nugatory. 
The pits, he remarked, besides being 
difficult to excavate except on a hill- 
side, had many disadvantages, being 
often after rain mere tanks. Indeed, 
the digging, draining, and paving of 
such a pit, however practicable for a 
groom @yho had nothing to do but 
look after his master’s horse, was 
scarcely to be demanded of soldiers, 
who, besides the care of their horses; 
had to keep in order their arms and 
accoutrements, to be ready for action, 
to fetch forage, to find their camp 1m 
guards, and to convoy the sick. 
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So far, then, as proving a negative 
goes, his lordship, we think, has the 
advantage. The instances fail in 
which his antagonists try to establish 
a want of promptitude and ingenuity. 
Bat, on the other hand, he does not 
prove himself to have displayed those 
qualities. The noble horses that 
broke through the Russian squadrons 
at Balaklava as deer break through 
the broom—the gallant greys, the 
glistening bays, “ whose necks were 
clothed with thunder, who said among 
the trumpets Ha! ha! who went 
forth to meet the armed men,” have 
rotted on the plain which shook be- 
neath their charge. Possibly a man 
of extreme promptitude and ingenu- 
ity might have saved them, but the 
means of their salvation have not 
been incontestably indicated; and 
had Lord Lucan been notoriously 
such a man, he might still, for all 
that has transpired, have been un- 
equal to the struggle with the ele- 
ments. , 

Next came Lord Cardigan, and we 
must confess our disappointment at 
not finding his lordship so enter- 
taining as we expected. The ani- 
madversion he had to complain of 
‘was so slight that it could hardly be 
considered an animadversion at all, 
and therefore his exculpation was not 
likely to be particularly interesting, 
and thus far we did not anticipate 
much amusement. But remembering 
his Lordship’s appetite for the mon- 
strart digito, his lofty self-importance, 
and the sonorous energy with which 
the tr t blown by himself lately 
resounded through the world, we ex- 
pected to see,him make the fullest 
use of the present opportunity for 
display. Arrayed like another dis- 
tinguished errant, in pasteboard hel- 
met, and armour somewhat out of 
date, we expected to see him go forth 
on his Rosinante, “ the horse on which 
his lordship led the celebrated charge 
at Balaklava,” to attack innumerable 
Windmills, to combat many vast but 
shadowy giants, to complain bitterly 
of envious enchanters, and to scatter 
whole flocks of sheep. Finally, we 
entertained some dim expectation 
that, chancing to meet in his career 
his brother complainant Lord Lucan, 
the noble blood of both heated by 
the contest, they would incontinently 
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assault each other, and engage in a 
conflict, at the termination of which 
nothing would be left of these aristo- 
cratic Kilkenny cats but the tails. 

This promising programme, as we 
had sketched it for the occasion, was, 
however, totally different from his 
real course. In place of adopting 
Ercles’ vein, “a vein to tear a cat in, 
to make all split,’ he delivered him- 
self, not only like a man of this world, 
but a very meek and reasonable man 
of this world, saying that he had 
never solicited any inquiry, and con- 
fining himself to refuting a state- 
ment in the Report, which certainly 
does not amount to a charge, to the 
effect that he had declined to let the 
horses of his brigade fetch their own 
forage. : 

We have said we think Colonel 
Tulloch indiscreet in appearing as the 
defender of the Report, which, made 
at the instance of, and published by 
the Government, might be considered 
as their adopted child, and which, if 
it be defended at all, should bave re- 
ceived ministerial support and pro- 
tection. Considering that the Govern- 
ment had been pressing in its solici- 
tations to at least one of the Com- 
missioners to undertake a difficult, 
invidious, and delicate office; that 
though in ill health he complied ; 
and that the Commission spared no 
labour in its ‘investigations, we think 
a prompt and warm recognition of its 
services might fairly have been ex- 
pected. Instead of that, the official 
statement of the Minister of War on 
the subject, certainly left the public 
under the impression that the Report 
was itself to be impeached in the 
Court of Inquiry; and Colonel Tul- 
loch found the task of publicly de- 
fending it so full of anxiety and 
trouble, that his health gave way, 
and the inquiry was eventually con- 
cluded in his absence. 

General Airey’s reply may be briefly 
summed up. Its essence consisted 
in showing that the Commissioners 
had imputed blame to his depart- 
ment for not issuing supplies in store, 
when its province lay ndt in the issue 
but the apportionment of these sup- 
plies. He called one of his assistants 
to prove that the Report is inaccu- 
rate in the quantities of clothing 
stated to be in store at particular 
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dates. He showed that requisitions 
for clothing, so far from being refused, 
were generally in the possession of 
regiments long before they were able 
to render them available, and that 
to the oft-quoted want of transport 
alone was due the fact that those 
stores remained unissued. No official 
barrier was, he says, raised between 
the men and ‘the supplies; on the 
contrary, the issues of clothing were 
authorised very much faster than the 
men could draw it. He rightly ob- 
serves that, in the altered state of 
affairs existing in the middle of March, 
it was impossible for any two persons, 
whether civilians or military men, 
fally to appreciate the position of the 
army in the midst of the unheard-of 
difficulties of the winter,’ and con- 
cludes by a picture of the condition 
of the troops, and the causes of dis- 
tress and perplexity by which they 
were surrounded. 

The reader of the Report and In- 
quiry will possess as much informa- 
tion on the subject of the campaign 
as will enable him to draw his own 
conclusions. The reader of this paper 
will, we hope, have a fair idea of the 
Report and Inquiry. A careful com- 
parison of the statements contained 
in both has confirmed us in the opinion, 
formed long ago, that, the army once 
before Sebastopol, no arrangement 
or foresight within the scope of hu- 
man means could have averted, to 
any extent, the disasters which fol- 
lowed. While bearing testimony to 
the patience and sagacity with which 
the Commissioners investigated the 
circumstances of the army, and to 
the general correctness of their facts 
in all important particulars, we think 
the inference to be drawn from the 
Reports, that blame may be justly 
uffixed in specified quarters, cannot be 
sustained. The fact that the dif 
ferent departments of the army have 
their proper limits, seems in some 
measure to have been lost sight of 
by the Commissioners, as well as by 
the public, whose complaints all ap- 
pear to us to have been based on the 
error that everybody ought to under- 
stand and interfere in the business 
of everybody else as well as his own. 
No commander-in-chief would wish 
to see such a system of interchange 
of duties substituted for the restricted 
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and specific sphere of operations and 
responsibility allotted to each depart- 
ment. To perform the duties of hig 
own branch is all that can be ex- 
pected from an officer; and it is the 
province of the superintending intel- 
lect, which kuows the instruments it 
works with, to combine all in har- 
monious action. 

While showing that to undertake 
the siege was to brave great and in- 
evitable distresses, we nevertheless 
rejoice that the siege was undertakea. 
Our own losses, though great, were 
nothing in comparison with those 
inflicted on the enemy, by forcing 
him to earry on the war at such s 
distance from his resources, and with 
such a country as the Crimea inter- 
vening. Thus, and thus only, could 
be attained the result we behold; 
Russia, at the end of one campaign, 
compelled to accept the terms dic- 
tated by the Allies. 

While we write, the tents which 
whiten the plains of Sebastopol are 
disappearing like dissolving snow: 
each day sees roods of the plateau 
restored to the dominion of desola- 
tion. To prove that practice and ma- 
terial alone were wanting to render 
our departments effective, we need * 
only look back on the past winter 
in the Crimea, where our troops have 
lived in comfort, plenty, and extraor- 
dinary health, while our allies, not- 
withstanding the oft-quoted supe- 
riority of their military system, ex- 
perienced severe suffering and _ loss. 
That army, which would have begun 
another campaign in a stase-of un- 
rivalled completeness, is about to be 
dissolved for ever; alygady its regi- 
ments are landing, some in distant 
colonies, some in England, while the 
militia, which garrisoned our _for- 
tresses, are once more absorbed into 
the general population. Seeing the 
indifference with which this great 
change is viewed, and the apathy 
with which the announcement for 
the reduction of the army is listened 
to, we would impress once more the 
moral, which, in anticipation of the 
Board’s verdict, we draw from the 
Report we have been discussing. 
That moral is, that all the suffering 
and calamity, not absolutely inevit- 
able, which befell our troops, were 
caused by the nation itself, which 
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has always penuriously denied in 
peace the means of maintaining the 
army in efficiency for war. Let it be 
satisfied that individuals are not 
chargeable with the consequences of 
its own ruinous policy; let it ac- 
quiesce cheerfully in the expenditure 
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though not apparently less powerful 
than ourselves, submit to for the 
sake of security; or let it believe 
that in every future war the first 
gallant army it lands on an enemy’s 
soil is doomed to a fate as certain and 
inexorable as that which smote the 
first-born of the Egyptians. 


which nations less rich, and really 





THE SNOW-STORM, 
I, 
Wuar angel is passing from heaven, 
With her white robes trailing thro’ air— 
Cold, as the form whence the spirit is driven— 
Pale, as the face of despair ? 
1. 
Child of the air and sky, 
With a cloud she wreathes her brow, 
While her white foot falls as silently 
As 4 vision’s thread on the earth below. 
I. 
See ! her foot gleams white on the mountain 
As it rests on its earthward flight ! 
See! she melts in the arms of the fountain 
As day-beams dissolve into night ! 
Iv. 
O’er the forest she throws a diamond shower, 
O’er the ash, and the fir, and the wild rose-trce ; 
With elf-woven domes she roofs the bower 
Where sleeps the young anemone. 
v. 
Silent she moves on the soul of the dead ; 
With a quiet touch of her magic wand 
She binds the green moss in a silver thread, 
Like a fanciful work of fairy-land. 
VI. 


She comes like a thought of bygone love, 
In the winter of hope descending, 
When the blossom we loved is blooming above, 
And sorrow our life’s tree is bending. 
vil. 
When, amidst the stillness, and chill, and gloom, 
That memory bright and fair returning 
Tllumines the heart in the shades of the tomb, 
And whitens the barr2n season of mouraing. 
vill. 


When once she clasped the earth, like true love 
No more from her chosen one she flies,— 
But pours out the soul, which came from above, 
On the breast where her beauty lies. 
Ix. 


A visitant all too pure for earth, 
Early she fades in her virgin day, 
And her spirit floats back to the clime of her birth, 
Drawn by the golden threads of a ray. 
Mvsa, 
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THE ATHELINGS 5 OR, THREE GIFTS, 


PART II. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was made into a parcel, duly 
packed and tied up; not in a deli- 
cate wrapper, or with pretty ribbons, 
as perhaps the affectionate regard of 
Agnes might have suggested, but in 
the commonest and most matter-of- 
fact parcel imaginable. But by that 
time it began to be debated whether 
Charlie after all was a sufficiently 
dignified messenger. He was only a 
boy—that was not to be disputed ; 
and Mrs. Atheling did not think him 
at all remarkable for his “manners,” 
and papa doubted whether he was 
able to manage a matter of business. 
Bat, then, who could go?—not the 
girls certainly, and not their mother, 
who was somewhat timid out of her 
own house. Mr. Atheling could not 
leave his office; and really, after all 
their objections, there was nobody 
but Charlie, unless it was Mr. Foggo, 
whom Agnes would by no means 
consent to employ. So they brushed 
their big boy, as carefully as Moses 
Primrose was brushed before he went 
to the fair, and gave him strict in- 
junctions to look as grave, as sen- 
sible, and as old as possible. All 
these commands Charlie received 
with perfect coolness, hoisting his 
parcel under his arm, and remaining 
entirely unmoved by the excitement 
around him. “ I know well enough— 
don’t be afraid,” said Charlie; and 
he strode off like a young ogre, carry- 
ing Agnes’s fortune under his arm. 
They all went to the window to 
look after him with some alarm and 
some hope; but though they were 
troubled for his youth, his abrupt- 
ness, and .his want of “ manners,” 
there was exhilaration in the steady 
ring of Charlie’s manful foot, and his 
own entire and undoubting confi- 
dence. On he went, a boyish giant, 
to throw down that slender gage and 
challenge of the young genius to all 
the world; meanwhile they returned 
to their private occupations, .this 
little group of women, excited, 
doubtful, 


much expecting, marvel- 


ling over and over again what Mr. 
Burlington would say. Such an 
eminence of lofty criticism and cen- 
sorship these good people, upon this 
morning, recognised in the position 
of Mr. Burlington! He seemed to 
hold in his hands the universal key 
which opened everything; fame, 
honour, and reward, at that moment 
appeared to these simple minds to be 
mere vassals of his pleasure; and all 
the balance of the future, as Agnes 
fancied, lay in the doubtful chance 
whether he was propitious or unpro- 
sr Simple imaginations! Mr. 

urlington, at that moment -taking 
off his top-coat, and placing his easy- 
chair where no draught could reach 
it, was about as innocent of litera- 
ture as Charlie Atheling himself. 

But Charlie, who had to go to 
“the office” after he fulfilled his 
mission, could not come home till 
the evening; so they had to be 
patient in spite of themselves. The 
ordinary occupations of the day in 
Bellevue were not very novel, nor 
very interesting. Mrs. Atheling had 
ambition, and aimed at gentility ; 
so, of course, they had a piano. The 
girls had learned a very little music; 
and Marian and Agnes, when they 
were out of humour, or disinclined 
for serious occupation, or melancholy 
(for they were melancholy some- 
times in the “prodigal excess” of 
their youth and happiness), were 
wont to, bethink themselves of the 
much-neglected “practising,” and 
spend a stray hour upon it with most 
inconsistent and variable zeal. This 
day there was a great deal of “ prac- 
tising”—indeed, these wayward girls 
divided their whole time between 
the piano and the garden, which 
was another recognised ‘safety-valve. 
Mamma had not the heart to chide 
them ; instead of that, her face bright- 
ened to hear the musical young voices, 
the low sweet laughter, the echo of 
their flying feet through the house 
and on the garden paths. As she 
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sat at her work in her snug sitting- 
room, with Bell and Beau playing at 
her feet, and Agnes and Marian 
playing too, as truly, and with as 
= and spontaneous delight, good 
rs. Atheling was very happy. She 
did not say a word that any one 
could hear—but God knew the at- 
mosphere of unspoken and unspeak- 
able gratitude, which was the very 
breath of this good woman’s heart. 

When Charlie came home, though 
he came earlier than papa, and there 
was full opportunity to interrogate 
him—Charlie, we are grieved to say, 
was not very satisfactory in his com- 
munications. ‘“ Yes,” said Charlie, “I 
saw him: I don’t know if it was the 
head-man : of course, I asked for Mr. 
Burlington—and he took the parcel 
—that’s all.” 

“That’s all?—you little savage!” 
cried Marian, who was not half as 
big as Charlie. “Did he say he 
would be glad to have it? Did he 
ask who had written it? What did 
he say?” 

“Are you sure it was Mr. Burling- 
ton?” said Agnes. “Did he look 
pleased? What do you think he 
thought? What did you say to him? 
Charlie, boy, tell us what you said ?” 

“T won't tell you'a word, if you 
press upon me like that,” said the 
big boy. “Sit down and be quiet. 
Mother, make them sit down. I 
don’t know if it was Mr. Burlington ; 
I don’t think it was: it was a washy 
man, that never could have been 
head of that place. He took the 
papers, and made a face at me, and 
said, ‘Are they your own?’ I said 
‘No’ plain enough; and then he 
looked at the first page, and said 
they must be left. So I left them. 
Well, what was a man to do? Of 
course, that is all.” 

“What do you mean by making a 
face at you, boy?” said the watchful 
mother. “I do trust, Charlie, my 
dear, you were careful how to be- 
have, and did not make any of your 
faces at him.” 

“Oh, it was only a smile,” said 
Charlie, with again a grotesque imi- 
tation. “Are they your own?— 
meaning I was just a boy to be 
laughed at, you. know—I should 
think so! As if I could not make an 
end of halfa-dozen like him.” 
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“Don’t brag, Charlie,” said Ma- 
rian, “and don’t be angry about the 
gentleman, you silly boy; he always 
must have something on his mind 
different from a lad like you.” 

Charlie laughed with grim satis- 
faction. “He hasn’t a great - deal 
on his mind, that chap,” said the big 
boy ; “ but I wouldn’t him, set up 
there for no end but reading rubbi 
—not for—five hundred a-year.” 

Now, we beg to explain that five 
hundred a-year was a perfectly mag- 
nificent income to the imagination of 
Bellevue. Charlie could not think 
at the moment of any greater in- 
ducement. : 

“ Reading rubbish! And he has 
Agnes’s book to read !” cried Marian. 
That was indeed an overpowering 
anti-climax. 

“Yes, but how did he look? Do 
you think he was pleased? And will 
it be sure to come to Mr. Burlington 
safe?” said Agnes. Agnes could not 
help having a secret impression that 
there might’ be some plot against 
this book of hers, and that every- 
body knew how important it was. 

“ Why, he looked—as other people 
look who have nothing to say,” said 
Charlie; “and I had nothing to 
say—so we ‘got on together. And he 
said it looked original—much he 
could tell from the first page! And 
so, of course, I came away—they’re 
to write when they’ve read it over. 
I tell you, that’s all. I don’t believe 
it was Mr. Burlington; but it was 
the man that does that sort of thing, 
and so it was all the same.” 

This was the substance of Charlie’s 
report. He could not be prevailed 
upon to describe how this important 
critic looked, or if he was pleased, or 
anything about him. e was a 
washy man, Charlie said; but the 
obstinate boy would not even explain 
what washy meant, so they had to 
leave the question in the hands -of 
time to bring elucidation to it. They 
were by no means patient; many 
and oft-repeated were the attacks 
upon Charlie—many the wonderings 
over the omnipotent personage who 
had the power of this decision in 
his keeping; but in the mean time, 
and-for sundry days and weeks fol- 
lowing, these hasty girls had to wait 
and to be content. 
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“T’ve been thinking,” said Charlie 
Atheling slowly. Having made this 
pence, the big boy paused: it was 

is manner of opening an important 
subject, to which the greater part of 
his cogitations were directed. His 
sisters came close to him immediately, 
halfembracing this great fellow in 
their united arms, and waiting for his 
communication. It was the twilight 
of an April evening, soft and calm. 
There were no stars in the sky—no 
sky even, except an occasional break 
of clear deep heavenly blue through 
the shadowy misty shapes of clouds, 
crowding upon each other over the 
whole arch of heaven. The long 
boughs of the lilac bushes rustled in 
the night wind with all their young 
soft leaves—the prim outline of the 
poplar was ruffled with brown buds, 
and low on the dark soil at its feet 
was a faint golden lustre of prim- 
roses. Everything was as still—not 
as death, for its deadly calm never 
exists in nature; but as life, breath- 
ing, hushing, sleeping in that sweet 
season, when the grass is growing 
and the bud unfolding, all the night 
and all the day. Even here, in this 
suburban garden, with the great 
Babel muffling its voices faintly in 
the far distance, you could hear, if 
you listened, that secret rustle of 
growth and renewing which belongs 
to the sweet spring. Fiven here, in 
this colourless soft light, you could 
see the earth opening her unwearied 
bosom, with a passive grateful sweet- 
ness, to the inspiring touch of heaven. 
The brown soil was moist with April 
showers, and the young leaves glis- 
tened faintly with blobs of dew. 
Very different from the noonday 
hope was this hope of twilight; but 
not less hopeful in its silent opera- 
tions, its sweet sighs, its soft tears, 
and the heart that stirred within it, 
in the dark, like a startled bird. 

These three young figures, closely 
grouped together, which you could 
see only in outline against the faint 
horizon and the misty sky, were as 
good a human rendering as could be 
made of the unexpressed sentiment 
of the season and the night—they 


too were growing, with a sweet in- 
voluntary progression, up to their 
life and to their fate. They stood 
upon the threshold of the world, in- 
nocent adventurers, fearing no evil; 
and it was hard to believe that these 
hopeful neophytes could ever be 
made into toil-worn, care-hardened 
people of the world by any sum of 
hardships or of years. 

“T’'ve been thinking ;’—all this 
time Charlie Athelipg had added 
nothing to his first remarkable state- 
ment, and we are compelled to admit 
that the conclusion which he now 
gave forth did not seem to justify 
the solemnity of the delivery— 
“yes, I’ve made up my mind; I'll 
go to old Foggo and the law.” 

“ And why, Charlie, why ?” 

Charlie was not much given to 
rendering a reason. 

“Never mind the why,” said 
Charlie, abruptly; “that’s best. 
There’s old Foggo himself now; no- 
body can reckon his income, or make 
a balance just what he is and what 
he has, and all about him, as people 
could do with us. We are plain 
nobodies, and people know it at a 
glance. My father has five children 
and two hundred a-year—whereas old 
Foggo, you see—” 

“T don’t see—I do not believe it !” 
cried Marian, impatiently. “Do 
you mean to say, you bad boy, that 
Mr. Foggo is better than papa—my 
father? Why, he has mamma, and 
Bell and Beau, and all of us: if 
anything ailed him, we should break 
our hearts. Mr. Foggo has only Miss 
Willsie : he is an old man, and snuffs, 
and does not care for anybody: do 
you call that better than papa ?” 

But Charlie only laughed. Certain 
it was that Charlie had not the re- 
motest intention of setting up Mr. 
Foggo as his model of happiness. 
Indeed, nobody quite knew what 
Charlie’s ideal was; but the boy, 
spite of his practical nature, had a 
true boyish liking for that margin of 
uncertainty which made it possible 
to su.mise some unknown power or 
greatness even in the person of this 
ancient lawyer’s clerk. Few lads, 
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we believe, among the range of those 
who have to make their own fortune, 


are satisfied at their outset to decide * 


upon being “no better than papa.” 

“Well,” said Agnes, with consid- 
eration, “I should not like Charlie 
to be just like papa.” Papa can do 
nothing but keep us all—so many 
children—and he never can be any 
thing more than he is now. But 
Charlie—Charlie is quite a different 
person. I wish he could be some- 
thing great.” 

“ Agnes—don’t! it is such non- 
sense!” cried Marian. “Is there any 
thing great in old Mr. Foggo’s office? 
He is a poor old man, I think, living 
all by himself with Miss Willsie. I 
had rather be Susan in our house 
than be mistress in Mr. Foggo’s: and 
how could he make Charlie anything 
great?” 

“Stuff!” said Charlie; “nobody 
wants to be made; that’s a man’s 
own business. Now, you just be quiet 
with your romancing, you girls. I'll 
tell you what, though, there’s one man 
I think I'd like to be—and I suppose 
you call him great—I'd like to be Ra- 
jah Brooke.” 

* Oh, Charlie! and hang people!” 
cried Marian. 

“ Not people—only pirates,” said 
the big boy: “ wouldn’t I string them 
up too! Yes, if that would please 
you, Agnes, I’d like to be Rajah 
Brooke.” 

“Then why, Charlie,” exclaimed 
Agnes—‘ why do you go to Mr. 
Foggo’s office? A merchant may 
have a chance for such a thing—but 
alawyer! Charlie, boy, what do you 
mean ?” 

‘* Never. mind,” said Charlie ; “ your 
Brookes and your Layards and such 
people don’t begin by being mer- 
chants’ clerks. I know better: they 
have birth and education, and all that, 
and get the start of everybody, and 
then they make a row about it. I 
don’t see, for my part,” said the 
young gentleman meditatively, “ what 
it is but chance. A man may suc- 
ceed, or a man may fail, and it’s nei- 
ther much to his credit nor his biame. 
It’s a very odd thing, and I can’t un- 
derstand it—a man may work all his 
life, and never be the better for it. 
It’s chance, and nothing more, so far 
as I can see.” 
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“Hush, Charlie—say Providence,” 
said Agnes, anxiously. 
“Well, I don’t know—it’s very 
odd,” answered the big boy. 

Whereupon there began two brief 
but earnest lectures for the good of 
Charlie’s mind, and the improvement 
of his sentiments. The girls were 
much disturbed by their brother's 
heterodoxy ; they assau!ted him vehe- 
mently with the enthusiastic eager- 
ness of the young faith which had 
never been tried, and would not com- 
prehend any questioning. Chance! 
when the very sparrows could not fall 
to the ground—The bright face of 
Agnes Atheling flushed almost into 
positive beauty; she asked indignant- 
ly, with a trembling voice and tears 
in her eyes, how mamma could have 
endured to live if it had not been God 
who did it? Charlie, rough as he 
was, could not withstand an appeal 
like this: he murmured something 
hastily under his breath about suc- 
cess in business being a very different 
thing from that, and was indisputably 
overawed and vanquished. This allu- 
sion made them all very silent for a 
time, and the young bright eyes 
involuntarily glanced upward where 
the pure faint stars were gleaming 
out one by one among the vapoury 
hosts of cloud. Strangely touching 
was the solemnity of this link, not 
to be broken, which connected the 
family far down upon the homel 
bosom of the toilsome earth wit 
yonder blessed children in the skies. 
Marian, saying nothing, wiped some 
tears silently from the beautiful eyes 
which turned such a wistful, wonder- 
ing, longing look to the uncommuni- 
cating heaven. Charlie, though you 
could scarcely see him in the darkness, 
worked those heavy furrows of his 
brow, and frowned fiercely upon him- 
self, The long branches came sweep- 
ing towards them, swayed by the 
night wind; up in the east rose the 
pale spring moon, pensive, with a 
misty halo like a saint. The aspect 
of the night was changed ; instead of 
the soft brown gloaming, there was 
broad silvery light and heavy masses 
of shadow over sky and soil—an 
instant change, all brought about 
by the rising of the moon. As 
swift an alteration had passed upon 
the mood of these young specula- 
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tors. They went in silently, full 
of thought—not so sad but that 
they could brighten to the fireside 
brightness, yet more meditative 
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than was their wont; even Char- 
lic—for there was a warm heart 
within the clumsy form of this big 
boy! 


CHAPTER X.—MR. FOGGO. 


They went in very sedately out of 
the darkness, their eyes dazzled with 
the sudden light. Bell and Beau 
were safely disposed of for the night, 
and on the side-table, beside Charlie’s 
two grammars and Agnes’s blotting- 
book, now nearly empty, lay the 
newspaper of papa; for the usual 
visitor was installed in the usual 
place at the fireside, opposite Mr. 
Atheling. Good companion, it is 
time you should see the friend of the 
family: there he was, 

And there also, it must be con- 
fessed, was a certain faint yet ex- 
pressive fragrance, which delicately 
intimated to one sense at least, befure 
he made his appearance, the coming 
of Mr. Foggo. We will not affirm 
that it was lundyfoot—our own pri- 
vate impression, indeed, is strongly in 
favour of black rappee—but the thing 
was indisputable, whatever might 
be the species. He was a large 
brown man, full of folds and wrin- 
kles; folds in his brown waistcoat, 
where secret little sprinklings of snuff, 
scarcely perceptible, lay undisturbed 
and secure; wrinkles, long and for- 
cible, about his mouth; folds under 
his eyelids, deep lines upon his 
brow. There was not a morsel of 
smooth surface visible anywhere 
even in his hands, which were traced 
all over with perceptible veins and 
sinews, like a geographical exercise. 
Mr. Foggo wore a wig, which could 
not by any means be complimented 
with the same title as Mr. Pen- 
dennis’s “’ead of ’air.” He was be- 
tween fifty and sixty, a genuine old 
bachelor, perfectly satisfied with his 
own dry and unlovely existence. 
Yet we may suppose it was some- 
thing in Mr. Foggo’s favor, the fre- 
quency of his visits here. He sat by 
the fireside with the home-air of one 
who knows that this chair is called 
his, and that he belongs to the house- 
hold circle, and turned to look at the 
young people, as they entered, with 
® familiar yet critical eye. He was 


friendly enough, now and then, to 
deliver little rebukes and remon- 
strances, and was never complimen- 
tary, even to Marian ; which may be 
explained, perhaps, when we say that 
he was a Scotsman—a_north-country 
Scotsman—with “ peculiarities” in his 
pronunciation, and very distinct opin- 
ions of his own. How he came to 
win his way into the very heart of 
this family, we are not able to ex- 
plain; but there he was, and there 
Mr. Foggo had been, summer and 
winter, for nearly half-a-score of years. 

He was now an institution, recog- 
nised and respected. No one dreamt 
of investigating his claims—possession 
was the whole law in his case, his 
chartér and legal standing-ground ; 
and- the young commonwealth re- 
cognised as undoubtingly the place, 
of Mr. Foggo as they did the natural 
throne and pre-eminence of papa and 
mamma. 

“For my part,” said Mr. Foggo 
who, it seemed, was in the midst of 
what Mrs. Atheling called a “sensible 
conversation,”—and Mr. Foggo spoke 
slowly, and with a certain methodical 
dignity,—‘' for my part, I see little in 
the art of politics, but just withhold- 
ing as long as ye can, and giving as 
little as ye may; for a statesman, ye 
perceive, be he Radical or Tory, must 
ever consent to be a stout Conserva- 
tive when he gets the upper hand. 
It’s in the nature of things—it’s like 
father and son—it’s the primitive 
principle of government, if ye take 
my opinion. So I am never san- 
guine myself about a new ministry 
keeping its word.. How should it 
keep its word? Making measures and 
opposing them are two as different 
things as can be. There’s father and 
son, a standing example: the young 
man is the people and the old man is 
the government,—the lad spurs on 
and presses, the greybeard holds in 
and restrains.” 

“Ah, Foggo! all very well to 
talk,” said Mr. Atheling; “but men 
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should keep their word, government or 
no government—that’s what I say. 
Do you mean to tell me that a father 
would cheat his son with promises? 
No! no! no! Your excuses won’t do 
for me.” 

“And as for speaking of the father 
and the son, asif it was natural they 
should be opposed to each other, I am 
surprised at you, Mr. Foggo,” said 
Mrs. Atheling, with emphatic disap- 
proval. “ There is my Charlie, now, a 
wilful boy ; but do you think he would 
set his face against anything his papa 
or I might say ?” 

“ Charlie,” said Mr. Foggo, with a 
twinkle of the grey-brown eye which 
shone clear and keen under folds of 
eyelid and thickets of eyebrow, “ is 
an uncommon boy. I’m speaking of 
the general principle, not of excep- 
tional cases. No! men and measures 
are well enough to make a noise or an 
election about; but to go against the 
first grand rule is not in the nature of 
man.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Mr. Atheling, 
impatiently ; “but I tell you he’s 
broken his word—that’s what I say— 
told a lie, neither more nor less. Do 
you mean to tell me that any general 
principle will excuse a man for break- 
ing his promises? I challenge your 
philosophy for that.” 

“When.ye accept promises that it’s 
not in the nature of things a man can 
keep, ye must even be content with the 
alternative,” said Mr. Foggo. 

“Oh! away with your nature of 
things!” cried papa, who was un- 
usually excited and vehement,— 
“scarcely civil,” as Mrs. Atheling as- 
sured him in her private reproof. 
“It’s the nature of the man, that’s 
what’s wrong. False in youth, false 
in age,—if I had known!” 

“ Crooked ways are ill to get clear 
of,” said Mr. Foggo oracularly. 
“What's that you are about, Charlie, 
my boy? Take you my advice, lad, 
and never be a public man.” 

“Apublic man! I wish public men 
had just as much sense,” said Mrs 
Atheling in an indignant undertone. 
This good couple, like a great many 
other excellent people, were pleased 
to note how all the national businesses 
Were mismanaged, and what miserable 
prentice-hands of pilots held the helm 
of State, 
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“T grant you it would not be over- 
much for them,” said Mr. Foggo ; 
“and speaking of government, Mrs. 
Atheling, Willsie is in trouble 
again.” 

“Tam very sorry,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Atheling, with instant interest. “ Dear 
me, I thought this was such a likely 
person. You remember what I said 
to you, Agnes, whenever I saw her. She 
ijooked so neat and handy, I thought 
her quite the thing for Miss Willsie. 
What has she done ?” 

“Something like the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department,” 
said Mr. Foggo,—“ made promises 
which could not. be kept while she was 
on trial, and broke them when she took 
office. Shall I send the silly thing 
away ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Foggo! Miss Willsie 
was so pleased with her last week— 
she could do so many things—she has 
so much good in her,” cried Marian ; 
“and then you can’t tell—you have 
not tried her long enough : don’t send 
her away !” 

“ She is so pretty, Mr. Foggo,” said 
Agnes. 

Mr. Foggo chuckled, thinking, not 
of Miss Willsie’s maid-servant, but of 
the Secretary of State. Papa looked 
at him across the fire-place wrathfully. 
What the reason was, nobody could 
tell ; but papa was visibly angry, and 
in a most unamiable state of mind: 
he said “Tush!” with an impatient 
gesture, in answer to the chuckle of 
his opponent. Mr. Atheling was 
really not at all polite to his friend 
and guest. 

But we presume Mr. Foggo was 
not sensitive—he only chuckled the 
more, and took a pinch of snuff. 
The snuff-box was a ponderous silver 
one, with an inscription on the lid, 
and always revealed itself most dis- 
tinctly, in shape at least, within the 
brown waistcoat-pocket of its owner. 
As he enjoyed this refreshment, the 
odour diffused itself more distinctly 
through the apartment, and a powdery 
thin shower fell from Mr. Foggo’s 
huge brown fingers. Susan’s cat, if 
she comes early to the parlour, will 
undoubtedly be seized with many 
sneezes to-morrow. 

But Marian, who was innocently 
unconscious of any double meaning, 
continued to plead earnestly for Miss 
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Willsie’s maid. “Yes, Mr. Foggo, 
she is so pretty,” said Marian, “and so 
neat, and smiles. I am sure Miss 
Willsie herself would be grieved after, 
if she sent her away. Let mamma 
speak to Miss Willsie, Mr. Foggo. 
She smiles as if she could not help it. 
I am sure she is good. Do not let 
Miss Willsie send her away.” 

“Willsie is like the public—she is 
never content with her servants,” said 
Mr. Foggo. “ Where is all the poetry 
to-night? no ink upon Agnes’s finger! 
I don’t understand that.” 

“TI never write poetry, Mr. Foggo,” 
said Agnes, with superb disdain. 
Agnes was extremely annoyed by Mr. 
Foggo’s half-knowledge of her author- 
ship. The old gentleman took her 
for one of the young ladies who 
write verses, she thought; and for 
this most amiable and numerous 
sisterhood, the young genius, in her 
— mood, had a consfderable dis- 

ain. 

“And ink on her finger! You 
never saw ink on Agnes’s finger—you 
know you never did!” cried the indig- 
nant Marian. “If she did write 
poetry, it is no harm; and I know 
very well you only mean to tease her : 
but it is wrong to say what never was 
true.” 

Mr. Foggo rose, diffusing on every 
side another puff of his peculiar 
element. ‘‘ When I have quarrelled 
with everybody, I reckon it is about 
time to go home,” said Mr. Foggo. 
“' arlie, step across with me, and get 
some nonsense-verses Willsie has been 
reading, for the girls. Keep in the 
same mind, Agnes, and never write 
poetry—it’s a mystery ; no man should 
meddle with it till he’s forty—that’s my 
opinion—and then there would be as 
few poets as there are Secretaries of 
State.” 

“Secretaries of State!” exclaimed 

apa, restraining his vehemence, 

owever, till Mr. Foggo was fairly 
one, and out of hearing—and then 

r. Atheling made a pause. You 
could not suppose that his next 
observation had any reference to this 
indignant exclamation; it was ‘so 
oddly out of connection that even 
the girls smiled to each other. “TI 
tell i what, Mary, a man should 
not be led by fantastic notions—a 
man should never do anything that 
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does not come directly in his way,” 
said Mr. Atheling, and he pushed his 
grizzled hair back from his brow with 
heat and excitement. It was an ordi- 
nary saying enough, not much to be 
marvelled at. What did papa mean ? 

“Then, papa, nothing generous 
would ever be done in the world,” 
said Marian, who, somewhat excited 
by Mr. Foggo, was quite ready for an 
argument on any subject, or with any 
person. 

“ But things that have to be done 
always come in people’s way,” said 
Agnes; “is not that true? I am 
sure, when you read people’s lives, the 
thing they have to do seems to pursue 
them ; and even if they do not want it, 
they cannot help themselves. Papa, 
is not that true ?” 

“Ay, ay—hush, children,” said Mr. 
Atheling, vaguely ; “Iam busy—speak 
to your mother.” 

They spoke to their mother, but 
not of this subject. They spoke of 
Miss Willsie’s new maid, and con- 
spired together to hinder her going 
away ; and then they marvelled some- 
what over the book which Charlie 
was to bring home. Mr. Foggo and 
his maiden sister lived in Bellevue, in 
one of the villas semi-detached, which 
Miss Willsie had named Killiecrankie 
Lodge, yet Charlie was some time 
absent. “ He is talking to Mr. Foggo, 
instead of bringing our book,” said 
Marian, pouting with her pretty lips. 
Papa and mamma had each of them 
settled into a brown study—a very 
brown study, to judge from appear- 
ances. The fire was low—the lights 
looked dim. Neither of the girls 
were doing anything, save waiting on 
Charlie. They were half disposed 
to be peevish. “It is not too late; 
come and practise for half an hour, 
Agnes,” said Marian, suddenly. Mrs. 
Atheling was too much occupied to 
suggest, as she usually did, that the 
music would wake Bell and Beau: 
they stole away from the family apart- 
ment unchidden and undetained, and, 
lighting another candle, entered the 
genteel and solemn darkness of the best 
room. You have not been in the best 
room : let us enter with due dignity 
this reserved and sacred apartment, 
which very few people ever enter, and 
listen to the musie which nobody ever 
hears. 
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CHAPTER XI.—THE BEST ROOM. 


The music, we are grieved to say, 
was not at all worth listening to—it 
would not have disturbed Bell and 
Beau had the two little beds been on 
the top of the piano, Though Marian 
with a careless hand ran over three or 
four notes, the momentary sound did 
not disturb the brown study of Mrs. 
Atheling, and scarcely roused Susan, 
nodding and dozing, as she mended 
stockings by the kitchen fire. We 
are afraid this same practising was 
often an excuse for half-an-hour’s 
idleness and dreaming. Sweet idle- 
ness! happy visions! for it certainly 
was so to-night. 

The best room was of the same 
size exactly as the family sitting- 
room, but looked larger by means 
of looking prim, chill, and uninha- 
bited, and it was by no means crowd- 
ed with furniture. The piano in one 
corner and a large old-fashioned table 
in another, with a big leaf of black and 
bright mahogany folded down, were 
the only considerable articles in the 
room, and the wall looked very blank 
with its array of chairs. The sofa 
inclined towards the unlighted fire, 
and the round table stood before it; 
but you could not delude yourself into 
the idea that this at any time could 
be the family hearth. Mrs. Atheling 
“kept no company ;” so, like other 
good people in the same condition, 
she religiously preserved and kept in 
order the company-room ; and it was 
a comfort to her heart to recollect 
that in this roomy house there was 
always an orderly place where stran- 
gers could be shown into, although 
the said strangers never came. 

The one candle had been placed 
drearily among the little coloured 
glass vases on the mantel-shelf; but 
the moonlight shone broad and fall 
into the window, and, pouring its rays 
over the whole visible scene without, 
made something grand and solemn 
even of this genteel and silent Belle- 
vue. The tranquil whiteness on these 
humble roofs—the distinctness with 
pen ay pres here and there, 

etached and taken possession of b 
the light, marked out its half-deve. 
loped buds against the sky—the 
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strange magic which made the faint 
ascending streak of smoke the etherea! 
plaything of these moonbeams—and 
the intense blackness of the shadow, 
deep as though it fell from one of the 
pyramids, of these homely garden- 
walls—made a wonderful and striking 
picture of a scene which had not one 
remarkable feature of its own ; and the 
solitary figure crossing the road, all en- - 
shrined and hallowed in this silvery 
glory, but itself so dark and undis- 
tinguishable, was like a in a 
vision—an emblematic and symbolical 
appearance, entering like a picture to 
the spectator’s memory. The two girls 
stood looking out, with their arms en- 
twined, and their fair heads close to- 
gether, as is the wont of such com- 
panions, watching the wayfarer, whose 
weary footstep was inaudible in the 
great hush and whisper of — the 
night. 

“I always — one might see 
ghosts in moonlight,” said Marian, 
under her breath. Ocertainly that soli- 
tary passenger, with all the silvered 
folds of his dress, and the gliding and 
noiseless motion of his progress, was not 
entirely unlike one. 

“ He looks like a man in a parable,” 
said Agnes, in the same tone. “One 
could think he was gliding away mys- 
teriously to do something wrong. See 
now, he has gone into the shadow. 1 
cannot see him at all—he has quite dis- 
appeared—it is so black. Ah! I shall 
think he is always standing there, look- 
ing over at us, and plotting something. 
I wish Charlie would come home—how 
long he is!” 

“Who would plot anything against 
us?” said innocent Marian, with her 
fearless smile. “ People do not have 
enemies now as they used to have—at 
least not common people. I wish he 
would come out again, though, out of 
that darkness. I wonder what sort of 
man he could be.” 

But Agnes was no longer following 
the man; her eye was wandering 
vaguely over the pale illumination of 
the sky. “I wonder what will happen 
to us all?” said Agnes, with a sigh 
—sweet sigh of girlish thought that 
knew no care! “I think we are 
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all beginning now, Marian, every one 
of us. I wonder what will happen— 
Charlie and all?” 

“Oh, I can tell you,” said Marian ; 
“and you first of all, because you are 
the oldest. We shall all be famous, 
Agnes, every one of us ; all because of 

ou.” ‘ 

“Oh, hush!” cried Agnes, a smile 
and a flush and a sudden brightness 
runuing all over her face ; “ but sup- 
pose it should be so, you know, Marian 
—only suppose it for our own pleasure 
—what a delight it would be! It might 
help Charlie on better than anything ; 
and then what we could do for Bell 
and Beau! Of course it is nonsense,” 
said Agnes, with a low laugh, and a 
sigh of excitement, “ but how pleasant 
it would be!” 

“It is not nonsense at all ; I think it 
is quite certain,” said Marian; “ but 
then people would seek you out, and 
you would have to go and visit them 
—great people—clever people. Would 
it not be odd to hear real ladies and 
gentlemen talking in company as they 
talk in books ?” 

“I wonder if they do,” said Agnes, 
doubtfally. “ And then to meet people 
whom we have heard of all our lives 
—-perhaps Bulwer even !—perhaps Ten- 
nyson! Qh, Marian !” 

“ And to know they were very glad 
to meet you,” exclaimed the sister 
dreamer, with another low laugh of 
absolute pleasure: that was very near 
the climax of all imaginable honours 
—and for very awe and delight the 
young visionaries held their breath. 

‘* And I think now,” said Marian, 
after a little interval, “ that perhaps it 
is better Charlie should be a lawyer, 
for he would have so little at first in 
papa’s office, and he never could get 
on, more than papa; and you would 
not like to leave all the rest of us 
behind you, Agnes? I know you would 
not. But I hope Charlie will never 
grow like Mr. Foggo, so old and soli- 
tary; to be poor would be better than 
that.” 

“Then I could be Miss Willsie,”’ 
said Agnes, “and we would live in a 
little square house, with two bits of 
lawn and two fir-trees; but I think 
we would not call it Killiecrankie 
Lodge.” 

Over this felicitous prospect there 
was a great deal of very quiet laugh- 
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ing——laughing as sweet and as irre- 
pressible as any other natural music, 
but certainly not evidencing any very 
serious purpose on the part of either 
of the young sisters to follow the ex- 
ample of Miss Willsie. They had so 
little thought, in their fair unconscious 
youth, of all the long array of years and 
changes which lay between their sweet 
estate and that of the restless kind old 
lady, the mistress of Mr. Foggo’s little 
square house. 

“ And then, for me—what should I 
do?” said Marian. There were smiles 
hiding in every line of this young beau- 
tiful face, curving the pretty eyebrow. 
moving the soft lip, shining shy and 
bright in the sweet eyes. No anxiety 
—not the shadow of a shade—had 
ever crossed this young girl’s imagi- 
nation touching her future _ lot. 
It was as rosy as the west and 
the south, and the cheeks of Mand 
in Mr. Tennyson’s poem. She had 
no thought of investigating it too 
closely ; it was all as bright as a 
summer day to Marian, and she was 
ready to spend all her smiles upon 
the prediction, whether it was ill or 
well. 

“Then, I suppose, you must be 
married, May. I see nothing else 
for you,” said Agnes, “for there 
could not possibly be two Miss 
Willsies; but I should like to see. 
in a fairy glass, who my other bro- 
ther was to be. He -must be clever, 
Marian, and it would be very plea- 
sant if he could be rich, and I sup 
pose he ought to be handsome too.” 

“Oh, Agnes! handsome of course, 
first of all!” cried Marian, laughing. 
“nobody but you would put that 
last.” 

“ But then I rather like ugly people, 
especially if they are clever,” said Ag- 
nes ; “there is Charlie, for example. 
If he was very ugly, what an odd couple 
you would be !—he ought to be ugly 
for a balance—and very witty and very 
pleasant, and ready to do anything fo 
you, May. Then if he were only rich. 
and you could have a carriage, and be 
a great lady, I think I should be quite 
content.” . 

“Hush, Agnes! mamma will hear 
you—and now there is Charlie with 
a book,” said Marian. “Look! he 
is quite as mysterious in the moon- 
light as the other man—only Charlie 
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could never be like a ghost—and half-hour’s practising ; 
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they made 


I wonder what the book is. Come, grievously little progress with their 


Agnes, open the door.” 
This was the conclusion of the 


music, yet it. was by no means an un- 
pleasant half-hour. 


CHAPTER XII.—A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


Mrs. Atheling has been calling upon 
Miss Wilsie, partly to intercede for 
Hannah, the pretty maid, partly on a 
neighbourly errand of ordinary gossip 
and kindliness; but in decided excite- 
ment and agitation of mind mamma 
has come home. It is easy to per- 
ceive this as she hurries up-stairs to 
take off her shawl and bonnet; very 
easy to notice the fact, as absent 
and preoccupied she comes down 
again, Bell and Beau are in the 
kitchen, and the kitchen-door is 
open. Bell has Susan’s cat, who is 
very likely to scratch - her, hugged 
close in her chubby arms. Beau 
hovers so near the fire, on which 
there is no guard, that his mother 
would think him doomed did she see 
him; but—it is true, although it is 
almost unbelievable, mamma actual- 
ly passes the open kitchen-door with- 
out observing either Bell or Beau. 

The apples of her eye! Mrs. Athel- 
ing has surely something very im- 
portant to occupy her thoughts; and 
now she takes her usual chair, but 
does not attempt to find her work- 
basket. What can possibly have 
happened to mamma? 

The girls have not to wait very 
long in uncertainty. The good mo- 
ther speaks, though she does not 
distinctly address either of them. 
“They want a lad like Charlie in Mr. 
Foggo’s office,” said Mrs. Atheling. 
“1 knew that, and that Charlie could 
have the place; but they also want 
an articled clerk.” 

“An articled clerk!—-what is that, 
mamma?” said Agnes, eagerly. 

To tell the truth, Mrs. Atheling 
did not very well know what it was, 
but she knew it was “something su- 
perior,” and that was enough for her 
motherly ambition. 

“ Well, my dear, it is a gentleman,” 
said Mrs. Atheling, “and of course 
there must be far greater opportu- 
nities of learning. It is a superior 
thing altogether, I believe. Now, being 
such old friends, I should think Mr. 


Foggo might get them to take a very 
small premium. Such a thing for 
Charlie! I am sure we could all 
pinch for a year or two to give hima 
beginning like that !” 

“Would it be much better, mam- 
ma?” said Marian. They had left 
what they were doing to come closer 
about her, pursuing their eager in- 
terrogations. Marian sat down upon 
a stool on the rug where the fire- 
light brightened her hair and red- 
dened her cheek at its pleasure. 
Agnes stood on the opposite side of 
the hearth, looking down upon the 
other interlocutors. They were im- 
patient to hear all that Mrs. Athel- 
ing had heard, and perfectly ready 
to jump to an unanimous opinion.” 

“ Better, my dear!” said Mrs, Athel- 
ing—“ just as much better as a young 
man learning to be a master can be 
better than one who is only a ser- . 
vant. Then, you know, it would 

ive Charlie standing,. and get him 
friends of a higher class. I think it 
would be positively a sin to neglect 
such an opportunity ; we might never 
all our lives hear of anything like it 

in.” 

“And how did you hear of it, 
mamma?” said Marian. Marian had 
quite a genius for asking questions. 

“Ty heard of it from Miss Willsie, 
my love. It was entirely by acci- 
dent. She was telling me of an 
articled pupil they had at the office, 
who had gone all wrong, poor fellow, 
in consequence of —— ; but I can tell 
you that another time. And then she 
said they wanted one now, and then 
it flashed upon me just like an in- 
spiration. I was quite agitated. Ido 
really declare to you, girls, I thought 
it was Providence; and I believe 
if we were only bold enough to do 
it in faith God would provide the 
means ; and I feel sure it would be the 
making of Charlie. I think so indeed.” 

“I wonder what he would say 
himself?” said Agnes; for not even 
Mrs, Atheling knew so well as Agnes 
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did the immovable determination, 
when he had settled upon anything, 
of this obstinate big boy. 

“We will speak of it to-night, and 
see what your papa says, and I 
would not mind even mentioning it 
to Mr. Foggo,” said Mrs. Atheling ; 
“we have not very much to spare, 
yet I think we could all spare some- 
thing for Charlie’s sake; we must 
have it fully discussed to-night.” 

This made, for the time, a conclu- 
sion of the subject, since Mrs. Athel- 
ing, having unburdened her mind to 
her daughters, immediately discover- 
ed the absence of the children, re- 
buked the girls for suffering them to 
stray, and set out to bring them 
back without delay. Marian sat 
musing before the fire, scorching 
her pretty cheek with the greatest 
equanimity. Agnes threw herself 
into ‘papa’s easy-chair. Both hur- 
ried off immediately into delightful 
speculations , touching Charlie—a 
lawyer and a gentleman; and al- 

y in their secret hearts both of 
these rash girls began to entertain 
the utmost contempt for the common- 

place name of clerk. 

‘We are afraid Mr. Atheling’s tea 
was made very hurriedly that night. 
He could not get peace to finish his 
third cup, that excellent papa: they 
persecuted him out of his ordinary 
play with Bell and Beau; his inva- 
riable study of the newspaper. He 
could by no means make out the cause 
of the commotion. “Not another 
story finished already, Agnes?” said 
the perplexed head of the house, 
He began to think it would be some- 
thing rather alarming if they succeed- 
ed each other like this. 

“Now, my dears, sit down and 
do not make a noise with your work, 
I beg of you. I have something to 
say to your papa,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
with state and solemnity. 

Whereupon papa involuntarily put 
himself upon his defence ; he had not 
the slightest idea what could be 
amiss, but he recognised the gravity 
of the preamble. “ What zs the mat- 
ter, Mary ?” cried poor Mr. Atheling. 
He could not tell what he had done 
to deserve this, 

“ My dear, I want to speak about 
Charlie,” said Mrs, Atheling, becom- 
ing now less dignified, and showing 
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a little agitation.” “I went to call 
on Miss Willsie to-day, partly about 
Hannah, partly for other things; and 
Miss Willsie told me, William, that 
besides the youth’s place which we 
thought would do for Charlie, there 
was in Mr. Foggo’s office a vacancy 
for an articled clerk.” 

Mrs. Atheling paused, out of breath, 
She did not often make long speeches, 
nor had she frequently before origi- 
nated and led a great movement like 
this, so she showed fully as much 
excitement as the occasion required. — 
Papa listened with composure and a 
little surprise, relieved to find that 
he was not on his trial. Charlie 

ricked his big red ears, as he sat at 

is grammar, but made no other 
sign; while the girls, altogether sus- 
pending their work, drew their chairs 
closer, and with a kindred excite- 
ment eagerly followed every word 
and gesture of mamma. 

“And you must see, William,” 
said Mrs. Atheling —: “what a 
great advantage it would be to Char- 
lie, if he could enter the office like 
a gentleman. Of course, I know he 
would get no salary; but we could 
go on very well for a year or two as 
we are doing—quite as well as be 
fore, certainly ; and I have no doubt 
Mr. Foggo could persuade them to be 
content with a very small premium ; 
and then think of the advantage to 
Charlie, my dear !” 

“ Premium! no salary oe on for 
a year or two! Are you dreaming, 
Mary?” exclaimed Mr. Atheling. 
‘“Why, this is a perfect craze, my 
dear. Charlie an articled clerk in 
Foggo’s office! it is pure nonsense. 
You don’t mean to say such a thought 
has ever taken possession of you. I 
could understand the girls, if it was 
their notion—but, Mary! you!” 

‘“‘ And why not me?” said mamma, 
somewhat angry for the’ moment. 
“Who is so anxious as me for my 
boy? I know what our income is, 
and what it can do exactly to a 
penny, William—a great deal better 
than you do, my dear; and of course 
it would be my business to draw in 
our expenses accordingly; and the 
girls would give up anything for 
Charlie’s sake, And then, except 
Beau, who is so little, and will not 
want anything much done for him 
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for many a year—he is our only boy, 
William. It was not always so,” 
said the good mother, checking a 
great sob which had nearly stopped 
her voice—“It was not always so— 
but there is only Charlie left of all of 
them; and except little Beau, the 
son of our old age, he is our only 
boy ! 

She paused now, because she could 
not help it, and for the same‘reason 
her husband was very slow to answer. 
All-prevailing was this woman’s argu- 
ment; it was very near impossible 
to say the gentlest Nay to anything 
thus pleaded in the name of the dead. 

“But, my dear, we cannot do it,” 
said Mr Atheling very quietly. The 
good man would have given his 
right hand at that moment to be able 
to procure this pleasure for the faith- 
ful mother of those fair boys who 
were in heaven. 

“We could do it if we tried, Wil- 
liam,” said Mrs. Atheling, recovering 
herself slowly. Her husband shook 
his head, pondered, shook his head 

ain. 

“Tt would be injustice to the other 
children,” he said at last. “ We 
could not keep Charlie like a gentle- 
man without injuring the rest. I 
am surprised you do not think of 
that.” F saad 

“ But the rest of us are glad to be 
injured,” cried Agnes, coming to her 
mother’s aid; “and then I may have 
something by-and-by, and Charlie 
could get on so much better. I am 
sure you must see all the advantages, 
papa.” 

“ And we can’t be injured either, 
for we shall just be as we are,” said 
Marian, “ only a little more economi- 
cal ; and I am sure, papa, if it is so 
great a virtue to be thrifty as you 
and Mr. Foggo say, you ought to be 
more anxious than we are about this 
for Charlie; and you would, if you 
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carried out your principles—and you 
must submit. I know we will suc- 
ceed at last.” c 
“Tf it’s a conspiracy, I give in,” 
said Mr. Atheling. “Of course you 
must mulct yourselves if you have 
made up your minds to it. I protest 
against suffering your thrift myself, 
and I won’t have any more economy 
in respect to Bell and Beau. But do 
your will, Mary—TI don’t interfere. 
A conspiracy is too much for me.” 
“Mother !” said Charlie—all this 
time there had been nothing visible 
of the big boy, except the aforesaid 
red ears; now he put down his 
grammar and came forward, with 
some invisible wind working much 
among the furrows of his brow— 
“just hear what I’ve got to say. 
This won’t do—I’m not a gentleman, 
you know; what’s the good of mak- 
ing me like one (of course, I mean,” 
said Charlie, somewhat hotly, in a 
parenthesis, as Agnes’s eye flashed 
upon him—* not a gentleman, so far 
as being idle and having plenty of 
money goes); I’ve got to work for 
my bread. Suppose I was articled, 
at the end of my time I would have 
to work for my bread all the same. 
What is the difference? It’s only 
making a sham for two years, or 
three years, or whatever the time 
might be. I don’t want to go against 
what anybody says, but you wouldn’t 
make a sham of me, would yon, 
mother? Let me go in my proper 
place—like what I'll have to be, all 
my life; then if I rise you will be 
ead and if I don’t rise, still no- 
ody will be able to say I have come 
down. I can’t be like a gentleman’s 
son, doing nothing. Let me be my- 
self, mother—the best thing for me.” 
Charlie said scarcely any more 
that night, though much was said 
on every side around; but Charlie 
was the conqueror. 


CHAPTER XIII.—KILLIECRANKIE LODGE. 


Killiecrankie Lodge held a dignified 
position in this genteel locality; it 
stood at the end of the road, looking 
down and superintending Bellevue. 
Three square houses, all duly walled 


and gardened, made the apex and 
conclusion of this suburban retire- 





ment. The right-hand one was 
called Buena Vista House ; the left- 
hand one was Green View Cottage, 
and in the centre stood the lodge of 
Killiecrankie. The lodge was not so 
jealously private as its neighbours : 
in the upper part of the door in the 
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wall was an open iron railing, through 
which the curious passenger might 
gain a beatific glimpse of Miss 
Willsie’s wallflowers, and of the clean 
white steps by which you ascended 
to the house-door. The correspond- 
ing loopholes at the outer entrance 
of Green View and Beuna Vista were 
carefully boarded; so the house of 
Mr. Foggo had the sole distinction of 
an open eye. 

Within the wall was a paved path 
leading-to the house, with a square 
bit of lawn on either side, each con- 
taining in its centre a very small 
round flower-plot and a minute fir-tree. 
These were the pine forests of the 
Islingtonian Killiecrankie ; but there 
were hetter things within the brief 
enclosure. The borders round about 
on every side were full of wallflowers 
—double wallflower, streaked wall- 
flower, yellow wallflower, brown wall- 
flower—every variety under the sun. 
This was the sole remarkable instance 
of taste displayed by Miss Willsie ; 
but it gave a delicate tone of fra- 
grance to the whole atmosphere of 
Bellevue. 

This is a great day at Killiecrankie 
Lodge. Itis the end of April now, 
and already the days are long, and 
the sun himself stays up till after 
tea, and throws a slanting golden 
beam over the daylight table. Miss 
Willsie, herself presiding, is slightly 
heated. She says, “ Bless me, it’s 
like July!” as she sets down upon 
the tray her heavy silver teapot. 
Miss Willsie is not half as tall as her 
brother, but makes up the difference 
in another direction. She is stout, 
though she is so restlessly active. 
Her face is full of wavering little 
lines and dimples, though she is an 
old lady ; and there are the funniest 
indentations possible in her round 
chin and cheeks. You would fancy 
a laugh was always hiding in those 
crevices. Alas! Hannah knows 
better. You should see how Miss 
Willsie can frown! 

But the old lady is in grand costume 
to-night; she has her brown satin 
dress on, her immense cairngorm 
brooch, her overwhelming blue tur- 
ban. This sublime head-dress has an 
effect of awe upon the company ; no 
one was prepared for such a degree 
of grandeur, and the visitors conse- 
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quently are not quite at their ease. 
These visitors are rather numerous 
for a Bellevue tea-party. There is 
Mr. Richards from Beuna Vista, Mrs. 
Tavistock from Woburn Lodge, and 
Mr. Gray, the other Scotch inhabitant, 
from Gowanbrae; and there is like- 
wise Mr. Foggo Silas Endicott, Miss 
Willsie’s American nephew, and her 
Scotch nephew, Harry Oswald; and 
besides all this worshipful company, 
there are all the Athelings—all ex- 
cept Bell and Beau, left, with many 
cautions, in the hands of Susan, over 
whom, in fear and self- reproach, 
trembles already the heart of mamma. 

“So he would not hear of it—he 
was not blate!” said Miss Willsie. 
“My brother never had the like in 
his office—that I tell you ; and there’s 
no good mother at home to do as 
much for Harry.- Chairles, lad, 
you'll find out better some time. If 
there’s one thing I do not like it’s 
@ wilful boy !” 

“ But I can scarcely call him wil- 
ful either,” said Mrs. Atheling hastily. 
“ He is very reasonable, Miss Willsie ; 
he gives his meaning—it is not out 
of opposition. He has always a 
good reason for what he does—he is 
a very reasonable boy.” 

“ And if there’s one thing I object 
to,” said Miss Willsie, “it’s the as- 
surance of these monkeys with their 
reasons. When we were young, we 
were ill bairns, doubtless, like other 
folk ; but if I had dared to make my 
excuses, pity me! There is Harry 
now will set up his face to me as 
grand as a Lord of Session; and 
Marian this very last night making 
her argument about these two spoiled 
babies of yours, as if she knew better 
than me! Misbehaviour’s natura! 
to youth. I can put up with that, 
but I cannot away with their reasons. 
Such things are not for me.” ' 

‘“‘Very true—so true, Miss Willsie,” 
said Mrs. Tavistock, who was a senti- 
mental and sighing widow. “ There 
is my niece, quite an example. I 
am sadly nervous, you know; and 
that rude girl will ‘prove’ to me, 
as she calls it, that no thief could 
get into the house, though I know 
they try the back-kitchen window 
every night.” , 

‘Tf there’s one thing I’m against,” 
said Miss Willsie, solemnly, “it’s that 
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foolish fright about thieves—thieves! 
Bless me, what would the ragamuf- 
fins do here? A man may be a robber, 
but that’s no to say he’s an idiot ; and 
a wise man would never put his life 
or his freedom in jeopardy for what 
he could get in Bellevue.” 

Mrs. Tavistock was no match 
for Miss Willsie, so she prudently 
abstained from a rejoinder. A 
large old china basin full of wall- 
flowers stood under a grim portrait, 
and between a couple of huge old 
silver candlesticks upon the -mantel- 
piece ; Miss Willsie’s ancient tea- 
service, at present glittering upon the 
table, was valuable and massive 
silver : nowhere else in Bellevue was 
there so much “ plate” as in Killie- 
crankie Lodge; and this was per- 
fectly well known to the nervous 
widow. “I am sure I wonder at 
your courage, Miss Willsie ; but then 
you have a gentleman in the house, 
which makes a great difference,” said 
Mrs. Tavistock, woefully. “Mrs. Tavi- 
stock was one of those proper and 
conscientious ladies who make a pro- 
fession of their widowhood, and are 
perpetually executing a moral suttee 
to the edification of all beholders. 
“‘T was never nervous before. Ah, no- 
body knows what a difference it 
makes to me!” 

“Young folk are a troublesome 
landfal. Where are the girls—what 
are they doing with Harry?” said 
Miss Willsie. ‘“ Harry’s a lad for any 
kind of antics, but you'll no see 
Foggo demeaning himself. Foggo 
writes poems and letters to the pa- 
pers; they tell me that in his own 
country he’s a very rising young 
man.” 

“He looks intellectual. What a 
pleasure, Miss Willsie, to you!” said 
the widow, with delightful sym- 
pathy. 

“Tf there’s one thing I like worse 
than another, it’s your writing young 
men,” said Miss Willsie, vehemently. 
“TI lighted on a paper this very day, 
that the young leasing-maker had 
gotten from America, and what do 
you think I saw therein, but just a 
long account—everything about us, 
—of my brother and me. My brother 
Robert Foggo, as decent a man as 
there is in the three kingdoms—and 
me! What do you think of that, Mrs. 
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Atheling?—even Harry in it, and the 
wallflowers! If it had not been for 
my brother, he never should have set 
foot in this house again.” 

“Oh dear, how interesting!” said 
the widow. Mrs. Tavistock turned 
her eyes to the other end of the room 
almost with excitement. She had not 
the least objection, for her own part, 
in the full pomp of sables and senti- 
ment, to figure at full length in the 
Mississippi Gazette. 

“ And what was it for?” said Mr. 
Atheling, innocently ; “for I thought 
it was only remarkable people that 
even the Americans put in the papers. 
Was it simply to annoy you?” 

“Me!—do you think a lad like 
yon could trouble me?” exclaimed 
Miss Willsie. “He says, ‘gll the 
scenes through which he has passed 
will be interesting to his readers.’ 
That’s in a grand note he sent me this 
morning—the impertinent boy! My 
poor Harry, though he’s often in 
mischief, and my brother thinks him 
unsteady—I would not give his little 
finger for half-a-dozen lads like yon.” 

“But Harry is doing well now, 
Miss Willsie?” said Mrs, Atheling. 
There was a faint emphasis on the 
now which proved that Harry had 
not always done well. 

“ Ay,” said Miss Willsie, drily ; 
“and so Chairles has settled to his 
business—that’s aye a comfort. If 
there’s one thing that troubles me, it 
is to see young folk growing up in 
idleness ; 1 pity them, now, that are 
genteel and have daughters. What 
are you going to do, Mrs, Atheling, 
with these girls of yours ?” 

Mrs. Atheling’s eyes sought them 
out with fond yet not untroubled 
observation. There was Marian’s 
beautiful head before the other win- 
dow, looking as if it had arrested 
and detained the sunbeams, long ago 
departed in the west; and there was 
Agnes, graceful, animated and intel- 
ligent, watching, with an affectionate 
and only half-conscious admiration, 
her sister's beauty. Their mother 
smiled to herself and sighed. Even 
her anxiety, looking at them thus, 
was but another name for delight. 

“ Agnes,” said Marian at the other 
window, half whispering, half aloud 
—‘ Agnes! Harry says Mr. Endicott: 
has published a book,” 
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With a slight start and a slight 
blush Agnes turned round. Mr. 
Foggo 8. Endicott was tall, very 
thin, had an extremely lofty mien, 
and a pair of spectacles. He was 
eight-and-twenty, whiskerless, sallow, 
and by no means handsome : he held 
his thin head very high, and deliver- 
ed his sentiments into the air when 
he spoke, but rarely bent from his 
altitude to address any one in parti- 
cular. But he heard the whisper in 
& moment: in his very elbows, as you 
stood behind him, you could see the 
sudden consciousness, He perceived, 
though he did not look at her, the 
eager, bright, blushing, half-reveren- 
tial glance of Agnes, and conscious 
to his very finger-points, raised his 
thin head to its fullest elevation, 
and pretended not to hear. 

Agnes blushed: it was with sud- 
den interest, curiosity, reverence, 
made more personal and exciting by 
her own venture. Nothing had been 
heard yet of this venture, though it 
was nearly a month since Charlie 
took it to Mr. Burlington, and the 
young genius looked with humble 
and earnest attention upon one who 
really had been permitted to make 
his utterance to the ear of all the 
world. He had published a book; 
he was a real genuine printed author. 
The lips of Agnes parted with a 
quick breath .of eagerness; she 
looked up at him with a blush on 
her cheek, and a light in her eye. A 
thrill of wonder and excitement came 
over her: would people by-and-by 
regard herself in the same light? _ 

“Oh, Mr Endicott !—is it poems ?” 
said Agnes, shyly, and with a deep- 
ening colour. This simple girl was 
almost as much embarrassed ask- 
ing him about his book, as if she 
had been asking about the Transat- 
Tantic lady of this Yankee young 
gentleman’s love. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Endicott, discover- 
ing suddenly that she addressed him 
—“yes. Did you. speak to me?— 
poems?—ah! some little fugitive 
matters, to be sure. One has no 
Fight to refuse to publish, when 
everybody comes to know that one 
does such things.” 

“* Refuse ?—no, indeed ; I think not,” 
said Agnes, in spite of herself feeling 
very much humbled, and speaking 
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very low. This was so elevated a 
view of the matter, and her own was 
so commonplace a one, that the poor 
girl was completely crestfallen. She, 
so anxious to get into print ; and_ this 
bona fide author, doubtless so very 
much her superior, explaining how he 
submitted, and could not help him- 
self! Agnes was entirely put down. 

“Yes, really one ought not to keep 
everything for one’s own private en- 
joyment,” said the magnanimous 
Mr. Endicott, speaking very high up 
into the air with his cadenced voice. 
“I do not approve of too much re- 
serve on the part of an author my- 
self,” 

“And what are they about, Mr. 
Endicott?” asked Marian, with re- 
spect, but by no means so reveren- 
tially as Agnes. Mr. Endicott actu- 
ally looked at Marian; perhaps it 
was because of her very prosaic and 
improper question, perhaps for the 
sake of the beautiful face. 

** About!” said the poet, with be- 
nignant disdain. “No, I don’t ap- 
prove of narrative poetry ; it’s after 


the time. My sonnets are experi- 
ences. I live them before I write 
them; that is the true secret of 


poetry in our enlightened days.” 
Agnes listened, much impressed 
and cast down. She was far too 
simple to perceive how much superior 
her natural bright impulse, sponta- 
neous and effusive, was to this sub- 
lime concentration. Agnes all her 
life long had never lived a sonnet ; 
she was so sincere and single-minded 


‘herself, that, at the first moment of 


hearing it, she received all this non- 
sense with unhesitating faith. For 
Agnes had not yet learned to believe 
in the possibility of anybody, save 
villains in books, saying anything 
which they did not rs hold 
as true. 

So Agnes retired a little from the 
conversation. The young genius be- 
gan to take herself to task, and was 
much humiliated by the contrast. 
Why had -she written that famous 
story, now lying storm-stayed in the 
hands of Mr. Burlington? Partly to 
please herself—partly to please mam- 
ma—partly because she could not 
help it. There was no grand mo- 
tive in the whole matter. Agnes 
looked with reverence at Mr. Endi- 
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cott, and sat down in a corner. She 
would have been completely conquered 
if the sublime American had been con- 
tent to hold his peace. 

Bat this was the last thing which 
oceurred to Mr. Endicott. He con- 
tinued his utterance, and the discour- 
aged girl began to smile. She was 
no judge of character, but she began 
to be able to distinguish nonsense 
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when she heard it. This was very 

rand nonsense on the first time of 
earing, and Agnes and Marian, we 
are obliged to confess, were somewhat 
annoyed when mumma made a move- 
ment of departure. They kept very 
early hours in Bellevue, and before 
ten o’clock all Miss Willsie’s guests 
had said good-night to Killiecrankie 
Lodge. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE HOUSE OF FOGGO. 


It was ten o’clock, and now only 
this little family circle was left in the 
Lodge of Killiecrankie. Miss Willsie, 
with one of the big silver candlesticks 
drawn so very close that her blue tur- 
ban trembled, and stood in jeopardy, 
read the Zimes; Mr. Foggo sat in his 
arm-chair, doing nothing save contem- 
plating the other light in the other 
candlestick; and at the unoccupied 
sides of the table, between the seniors, 
were the two young men. 

These nephews did not live at Kil- 
liecrankie Lodge; but Miss Willsie, 
who was very careful, and a notable 
manager, considered it would be un- 
safe for “the boys” to go home to 
their lodgings at so late an hour as 
this—so her invitations always in- 
cluded a night’s lodging; and this 
kind and arbitrary little woman was 
not accustomed to be disobeyed. Yet 
“the boys” found it-dull, we confess. 
Mr. Foggo was not pleased with 
Harry, and by no means “took” to 
Endicott. Miss Willsie could not 
deny herself her evening’s reading. 
They yawned at each other, these 
unfortunate young men, and with a 
glance of mutual jealousy thought of 
Marian Atheling. It was strange to 
see how dull and disenchanted this 
place looked whn the beautiful face 
that brightened it was gone. 

So Mr. Foggo S. Endicott took 
from his pocket his own paper, the 
Mississippi Gazette, and Harry pos- 
sessed himself of the half of Miss 
Willsie’s Times. It was odd to ob- 
serve the difference between them even 
‘2 manner and attitude. Harry bent 

f over the table, with his hands 
thrust up into the thick masses of his 
curling hair; the American sat per- 
fectly upright, lifting his thin broad- 
sheet to the height of his spectacles, 


and reading loftily his own lucubra- 
tions. You could scarcely see the 
handsome face of Harry as he hung 
over his half of the paper, partly 
reading, partly dreaming over certain 
fond fancies of his own; but “you 
could not only see the lofty lineaments 
of Foggo, which were not-at all 
handsome, but also could perceive at 


‘a glance that he had “a remarkable 


profile,” and silently called your atten- 
tion to it. Unfortunately nobody in 
the present company was at all con- 
cerned about the profile of Mr. Endi- 
cott. That philosophical young gen- 
tleman, notwithstanding, read his 
“Tetter from England” in his best 
manner, and demeaned himself as lof- 
tily as if he were a “portrait of a dis- 
tinguished literary gentleman” in an 
American museum. What more could 
any man do? 
eanwhile Mr.~Foggo sat in his 
arm-chair steadily regarding the can- 
dle before him. He loved conversa- 
tion, but he was not talkative, espe- 
cially in his own house. Sometimes 
the old man’s acute eyes glanced from 
under his shaggy brow with a mo- 
mentary keenness towards Harry— 
sometimes they shot across the table 
a momentary sparkle of. grim con- 
tempt; but to make out from Mr. 
Foggo’s face what Mr. Foggo was 
thinking, was about the vainest enter- 
prise in the world. It was different 
with his sister: Miss Willsie’s well- 
complexioned countenance changed 
and varied like the sky. You could 
pursue her sudden es of satisfac- 
tion, resentment, compassion, and in- 
jury into all her dimples, as easily as 
ou could follow the clouds over the 
eavens. Nor was it by her looks 
alone that you could discover the 
fluctuating sympathies of Miss Will- 
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sie. Short, abrupt, hasty exclama- 
tions, broke from her perpetually. 
“The vagabond !—to think of that!” 
“ Ay, that’s right now; I thought 
there was something in him.” “ Bless 
me—such a story!” After this man- 
ner ran on her unconscious com- 
ments. She was a considerable poli- 
tician, and this was an interesting 
debate; and you could very soon 
make out by her continual obser- 
vations the political opivions of 
the mistress of Killiecrankie. She 
was a desperate Tory, and at the 
same moment the most direful and 
unconstitutional of Radicals. With 
a hereditary respect she applauded 
the sentiments of the old coun- 
try-party, and clung to every in- 
stitution with the pertinacity of a 
martyr; yet with the same breath, 
and the most delightful inconsis- 
tency, was vehement and enthusiastic 
in favour of the wildest schemes of 
reform; which, we_ suppose, is as 
much as to say that Miss Willsie was 
a very feminine politician, the most 
unreasonable of optimists, and had 
the sublimest contempt for all prac- 
tical considerations when she had 
ee herself that anything was 
right. 

“T knew it!” cried Miss Willsie, 
with a burst of triumph; ‘ he’s out, 
and every one disowning him—a mean 
crew, big and little! If there’s one 
thing I hate, it’s setting a man for- 
ward to tell an untruth, and then let- 
ting him bear all the blame!” 

“He’s got his lawful deserts,” said 
Mr. Foggo. This gentleman, more 
learned than his sister, took a very 
philosophical view of public matters, 
and acknowledged no particular lean- 
ing to any “party” in his general 
interest in the affairs of state. 

“T never can find out now,” said 
Miss Willsie suddenly, “what the like 
of Mr. Atheling can have to do with 
this man—a lord and a great person, 
and an officer of state— but his eye 
kindles up at the name of him, as if 
it was the name of a friend. There 
cannot be ill-will unless there is ac- 
quaintance, that’s my opinion; and 
an ill-will at this lord I am sure Mr. 
Atheling has.” 

“They come from the same coun- 
tryside,” said Mr. Foggo ; “ when they 
were lads they knew each other.” 
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“ And who is this Mr. Atheling?” 
said Endicott, speaking for the first 
time. “I have a letter of introduc- 
tion to Viscount Winterbourne my- 
self. His son, the Honourable George 
Rivets, travelled in the States a year 
or two since, and I mean to see him 
by-and-by ; but who is Mr. Atheling, 
to know an English Secretary of 
State ?” 

“He’s Cash and Ledger’s chief 
clerk,” said Mr. Foggo, very laconi- 
cally, looking with a steady eye at 
the candlestick, and bestowing as lit- 
tle attention upon his questioner as 
his questioner did upon him. 

“Marvellous! in this country !” 
said the American; but Mr. Endicott 
belonged to- that Young America 
which is mightily respectful of the old 
country. He thought it vulgar to 
do too much republicanism. He only 
heightened the zest of his admiration 
now and then by a refined little 
sneer. 

“Tn this country! Where did ye 
ever see such a country, I would like 
to know?” cried Miss Willsie. “If 
it was but for your own small con- 
cerns, you ought to be thankful; for 
London itself will keep ye in writing 
this Many a day. If there’s one thing 
I cannot bear, it’s ingratitude! I’m 
a long-suffering person myself; but 
that, I grant, gets the better of me.” 

“Mr. Atheling, I suppose, has not 
many lords in his acquaintance,” said 
Harry Oswald, looking up from his 
paper. “Endicott is right enough, 
aunt; he is not quite in the rank for 
that ; he has better ” suid Harry, 
something lowering his voice; “I 
would rather know myself welcome at 
the Athelings, than in any other house 
in Eogland. 

This was said with a little enthu- 
siasm, and brought the rising colour 
to Harry Oswald’s brow. His cousin 
looked at him, with a curl of his thin 
lip, and a somewhat malignant eye. 
Miss Willsie looked at him hastily, 
with a quick impatient nod of her 
head, and a most rapid and emphatic 
frown. Finally, Mr. Foggo lifted t» 
the young man’s face his acute and 
steady eye. . 

“Keep to your physic, Harry, 
said Mr. Foggo. The hapless Harry 
did not meet the glance, but he under- 
stood the tone, 
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“Well, uncle, well,” said Harry 
hastily, raising his eyes; “but a man 
cannot always keep to physic. There 
are more things in the world than 
drugs and lancets. A man must have 
some margin for his thoughts.” 

Again Mis: Willsie gave the cul- 
prit a nod and a frown, saying as 


plain as telegraphic communication 
ever said, “Iam your friend, but this 
is not the time to plead.” Again Mr. 
Endicott surveyed his cousin with a 
vague impulse of malice and of 
rivalry. Harry Oswald plunged down 
again on his paper, and was no more 
heard of that night. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE PROPOSAL. 


“T suppose we are not going to 
hear anything about it. It is very 
hard,” said Agnes, disconsolately. 
“T am sure it is so easy to showa 
little courtesy. Mr. Burlington surely 
might have written to let us know.” 

“ But, my dear, how can we tell ?” 
said Mrs. Atheling; “he may be ill, 
or he may be out of town, or he may 
have trouble in his family. It is very 
difficult to judge another person—and 
you don’t know what may have hap- 
pened; he may be coming here him- 
self, for aught we know.” 

“Well, I think it is very hard,” 
said Marian; “I wish we only could 
publish it ourselves. What is the 
good of a publisher? They are only 
cruel to everybody, and grow rich 
themselves : it is always so in books.” 

“He might surely have written at 
least,” repeated Agnes. These young 
malcontents were extremely dissatis- 
fied, and not at all content with Mrs. 
Atheling’s explanation that he might 
be ill, or out of town, or have 
trouble in his family. Whatever ex- 
tenuating circumstances there might 
be, it was clear that Mr. Burlington 
had not behaved properly, or with the 
regard for other people’s feelings 
which Agnes concluded to be the 
only true mark of a gentleman. Even 
the conversation of last night, and 
the state and greatness of Mr. Endi- 
cott, stimulated the impatience of the 
girls. “It is not for the book so 
much, as for the uncertainty,” Agnes 
said, as she disconsolately took out 
her sewing ; but in fact it was just 
because they had so much certainty, 
and so little change and commotion 
in their life, that they longed so much 
for the excitement and novelty of this 
new event. 

They were very dull this afternoon, 
and everything out of doors sympa- 
thised with their dulness, It was a 


2 


‘wet day—a hopeless, heavy, perse- 


vering, not-to-be-mended day of rain. 
The clouds hung low and leaden over 
the wet world; the air was clogged 
and dull with moisture, only lighten- 
ed now and then by an impatient 
shrewish gust, which threw the small 
raindrops like so many prickles full 
into your face. The long branches 
of lilacs blew about wildly” with 
a sudden commotion, when one of 
these gusts came upon them, like a 
group of heroines throwing up their 
arms in atragic appeal to heaven. 
The primroses, pale and drooping, 
sullied their cheeks with the wet 
soil; hour after hour, with the most 
sullen and dismal obstinacy, the rain 
rained down upon the cowering 
earth; not a sound was in Bellevue 
save the trickle of the water, a per- 
fect stream, running strong and full 
down the little channel on either side 
the street. It was in vain to go to 
the window, where not a single pas- 
senger—not a baker’s boy, nor a maid 
on pattens, nobody but the milkman 
in his waterproof coat, hurrying along, 
a peripatetic fountain, with little 
jets of water pouring from his hat, 
his cape, and his pails—was visible 
through the whole dreary afternoon, 
It is possible to endure a wet morn- 
ing—easy enough to put up with a 
wet night—but they must have in- 
deed high spirits and pleasurable 
occupations who manage to keep 
their patience and their cheerfulness 
through the sullen and dogged mono- 
tony of a wet afternoon. 

So everybody had a poke at the 
fire, which had gone out twice to-day 
already, and was maliciously looking 
for another opportunity of going out 
again; every person here present 
— her thread and lost her 
needle; every one, even, each for a 
single moment, found Bell and Beau 
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in her way. You may suppose, this 
being the case, how very dismal the cir- 
cumstances must have been. But sud- 
denly everybody started—the outer 
gate swung open—an audible foot- 
step came towards the door. Fairest 
of readers, a word with you! If you 
are given to morning-calls, and love 
to be welcomed, make your visits on 


a wet day! 
It was not a visitor, however wel- 
come—better than  that—ecstatic 


sound! it was the postman—the 
postman, drenched and sullen, hiding 
his crimson glories under an oilskin 
cape ; and it was a letter, solemn and 
mysterious, in an unknown hand—a 
big blue letter, addressed to Miss 
Atheling. With trembling fingers 
Agnes opened it, taking, with awe 
and apprehension, out of the big blue 
envelope, a blue and big enclosure 
and a little note. The paper fell to 
the ground, and was seized upon by 
Marian. The excited girl sprang up 
with it, almost upsetting Bell and 
Beau. “It is in print! Memoran- 
dum of an agreement—oh, mamma !” 
cried Marian, holding up the danger- 
ous instrument. Agnes sat down im- 
mediately in her chair, quite hushed 
for the instant. It was an actual 
reality, Mr Burlington’s letter—and 
a veritable proposal—not for herself, 
but for her book. 

The girls, we are obliged to confess, 
were slightly out of their wits for 
about an hour after this memorable 
arrival. Even Mrs. Atheling was 
excited, and Bell and Beau ran about 
the room in unwitting exhilaration, 
shouting at the top of their small 
sweet shrill voices, and tumbling over 
each other unreproved. The good 
mother, to tell the truth, would have 
liked to cry a little, if she could have 
managed it, and was much moved, 
and disposed to take this, not as a 
mere matter of business, but as a 
- tender office of friendship and esteem 
on the part of the unconscious Mr. 
Burlington. Mrs. Atheling could not 
help fancying that somehow this 
wonderful chance had happened to 
Agnes because she was “a good girl.” 

And until papa and Charlie came 
home they were not very particular 
about the conditions of the agree- 
ment; the event itself was the thing 
which moved them: it quickened 
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the slow pace of this dull afternoon 
to the most extraordinary celerity ; 
the moments flew now which had 
lagged with such obstinate dreariness 
before the coming of that postman ; 
and all the delight and astonishment 
of the first moment remained to be 
gone over again at the home-coming 
of papa. 

And Mr. Atheling, good man, was 
almost as much disturbed for the 
moment as his wife. At first he was 
incredulous--then he laughed, but 
the laugh was extremely unsteady in 
its sound—then he read over the 
paper with great care, steadily resist- 
ing the constant interruptions of 
Agnes and Marian, who persecuted 
him with their questions, “ What do 
you think of it, papa?” before the 
excellent papa had time to think at 
all. Finally, Mr. Atheling laughed 
again with more composure, and 
spread out upon the table the impor- 
tant “Memorandum of Agreement.” 
“Sign it, Agnes,” said papa; “it 
seems all right, and quite business- 
like, so far as I can see. She’s not 
twenty-one, yet—I don’t suppose it’s 
legal—that child! Sign it, Agnes.” 

This wasby no means what papa 
was expected to say; yet Agnes, with 
excitement, got her blotting-book and 
her pen. This innocent family were 
as anxious that Agnes’s autograph 
should be well written as if it had been 
intended for a specimen of caligraphy, 
instead of the signature to a legal 
document ; nor was the young author 
herself less concerned ; and she made 
sure of the pen, and steadied her 
hand conscientiously before she wrote 
that pretty “ Agnes Atheling,” which 
put the other printer-like hand- 
writing completely to shame, And 
now it was done—there was a mo- 
mentary pause of solemn silence, not 
disturbed even by Bell and Beau. 

“So this is the beginning of Ag- 
nes’s fortune,” said Mr, Atheling. 
“Now, Mary, and all of you, dont 
be excited; every book does not 
suceeed because it finds a publisher ; 
and you must not place your expec 
tations too high; for you know 
Agnes knows nothing of the world.’ 

It was very good to say “Don't 
be excited,” when Mr. Atheling him- 
self was entirely oblivious of his 


newspaper, indifferent to his tea, and 
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actually did not hear the familiar 
knock of Mr. Foggo at the outer 
door. 

“And these half profits, papa, I 
wonder what they will be,” said 
Agnes, glad to take up something 
tangible in this vague delight. 

“Oh, something very consider- 
able,” said papa, forgetting his own 
caution. uf should not wonder if 
the publisher made a great deal of 
money by it: they know what they’re 
about. Get up and get me my slip- 
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pers, you little rascals. When Agnes 
comes into her fortune, what a para- 
dise of toys for Bell and Beau !” 

But the door opened, and Mr. Foggo 

came in like a big brown cloud. There 
was no concealing from him the 
— a hiding the over- 
owings of the family content. So 
Agnes and Marian hurried off for half 
an hour’s practising, and then put 
the twins to bed, and gossiped over 
the fire in the little nursery. What 
a pleasant night it was! 





TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA. 


PART I, 


One of the most severe trials of 
patience to which the traveller in a 
wild country is subjected, is invari- 
ably to be found in the impracticability 
of his guides. Circassia, I regret to 
say, did not prove a bright exception 
to this rule. 

We had, before starting from Var- 
dan, distinctly explained to Ismail 
Bey the length of time and the line 
of country over which we wished our 
travels to extend. He assured us 
that our guides should be given ex- 
plicit directions upon this head ; and 
therefore, when we found ourselves in 
a remote valley of a province which 
had never before been entered by a 
European, it was with no little dis- 
may that we listened to their query, 
of where we wished to go to next. We 
had followed them with the blindest 
confidence over precipitous moun- 


‘tains, through impetuous streams, 





along narrow rocky valleys, and by 
dangerous paths, for two days; and 
had, by dint of extreme exertion and 
no little peril of our necks, at last 
almost attained the summit of a lofty 
range, only to be asked, when we got 
there, to inform them as to our future 
destination. The guides insinuated 
(and their suggestions were strongly 
a by L——»), that having 

lly reached our present position 
with much toil and risk, we had bet- 
ter retrace our steps, and not tempt 
cur fate any more upon the wild 
mountain-sides of Circassia. We 
hgld a very different opinion. Having 
got so far, we voted that it would be 





unworthy in the extreme to be daunt- 
ed by the perils of the road or the 
vagueness of our destination. We 
declared that, in spite of the preci- 
pices, we had not seen enough of Cir- 
cassia, and that it was a matter of 
oe indifference to us in which 
irection we went, seeing that on 
every side it was new and hitherto 
untrodden ground. It was perfectly 
clear that our escort had received 
instructions to lead us to the inacces- 
sible residence of the Bey with whom 
we were now lodged, and who was a 
half-brother of Ismail’s, under the 
belief that we should have had enough 
of journeying by that time, and 
be glad to return: they had not, 
therefore, received instructions as to 
the course to be pursued in the event 
of. our persisting in extending our 
tour. The main objection seemed to 
be in the difficulty of procuring us 
our night’s lodging. Ismail Bey had 
only a certain number of friends in 
the country, and his influence only 
extended over a limited district, be 
yond which it was doubtful whether, 
as his protegés, we. should receive 
that hospitality which had hitherto 
been so freely accorded to us. 

The province in which his influence 
thought not paramount, was princi- 
pally felt, is called Ubooch, and lies 
Se —_ and Shapsugh, 

tter forming at present part 
of the government of Sefer Pasha, 
who has just headed the Circassian 
deputation to Constantinople, praying 
for independence and a protectorate. 
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The village at which we passed the 
night of the 17th October, last year, 
is one of the most remote in this is- 
trict of Ubooch, and is situated upon 
the western slope of. the range which 
divides it from Abbasack ; we. were, 
in fact, at this point, not above five 
or six miles from the boundary of 
this latter province, and consequently 
the same distance from the head- 
waters of those streams which flow 
into the Kuban. We had, however, 
cetermined not to attempt to cross 
this range, which becomes more pre- 
cipitous and impracticable near its 
summit ; and as we were equally de- 
cided against turning back, the only 
alternative remained of following 
along its western slopes, until we 
thought fit to bend our steps towards 
the coast. This intention we accord- 
ingly announced, and declared, more- 
over, that we should trust to chance 
for our night’s lodging. This weighty 
matter having been settled, we held 
some interesting discourse with our 
host, who, like our last, was a pilgrim, 
or hadji, and who also professed a de- 
cided antipathy for the Naib. He 
considered that gentleman a great 
deal too much addicted to forms and 
ceremonies—a sort of Puseyite, in fact, 
and consequently an object of aver- 
sion in his low-church eyes. He said 
that he was introducing fanatical 
customs, which were destroying the 
simplicity of the Circassian character, 
and which had for their ultimate aim 
and object his own self-aggrandise- 
ment. He had an infinitely higher 
respect for Schamyl, but then Scha- 
my! lived two hundred miles off, 
and he could afford to respect him ; 
the Naib was his nearest neighbour, 
and constantly threatening his in- 
fluence in bis own country. More- 
over, he expressed a very low 
opinion of the military capacity of 
the lieutenant of Schamyl, and re- 
marked with a sneer upon the sin- 
gular custom which prevailed with 
respect to him in time of war. The 
Naib, he said, had so great a reputa- 
tion for prowess in battle, that wher- 
ever he was likely to meet the enemy 
in the field, he was always accom- 
panied by four men, whose business 
it was to hold him back. 

We had reason afterwards to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the liberal 
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religious sentiments of our host, who 
despised that narrow-minded injunc- 
tion of the Prophet, which commands 
the women to veil their faces. I 
happened after dinner to stroll into 
one of the neighbouring rooms, and 
there found S surrounded by a 
bevy of damsels, with whom he had 
already succeeded in establishing 
friendly relations. Conversation was 
of course somewhat limited, as we 
had no interpreter, and were obliged 
to convey our sentiments of admira- 
tion and respect by the most expres- 
sive signs which occurred to us. The 
young ladies, however, did not depend 
upon our conversational powers for 
their amusement. They were quite 
satisfied with staring at us in amaze- 
ment, and giggling among themselves, 
while we found food for contempla- 
tion in speculating whether their re- 
marks were likely to be complimen- 
tary or not. Gradually, as they found 
we were quite tame, the group in-* 
creased; one damsel after another 
crept in, and squatted upon her heels 
round the little konak—and one 
bolder than the rest offered us a quan- 
tity of roasted chestnuts, which we 
skinned and handed to one another 
with profound civility. At last the 
group became so noisy that the sounds 
of merriment reached the ears of the 
rest of our party, who did not linger 
over their flesh-pots under such invit- 
ing circumstances. Soon the room 
was crammed full of Englishmen and 
Circassian girls, the male portion of 
the native community being collected 
at the door, and manifesting the most 
intense interest and amusement in 
our proceedings. Then, by means of 
L——, we held a little conversation, 
but they became shy again under so 
formal a ceremony as interpretation, 
and indeed were evidently a little 
overwhelmed by the rapid increase 
to our party, and the general atten- 
tion they were attracting. So we 
thought it time to create a diversion 
by the introduction of a few presents, 
and a great many yards of printed 
calico were extended before their glis- 
tening and admiring eyes. This, we 
informed them, we should divide 
equally and impartially. At the 
same time I inwardly resolved to 
secure as large a portion as possible 
for a charming little creature who 
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had been feeding me with chestnuts, 
and whose soft lustrous eyes and long 
jet lashes I had compared deliberately 
with every other in the room, and 
had arrived at the conclusion that 
they were unrivalled. In virtue of 
this superiority, therefore, it was 
clear that she was entitled to the 
largest share; and I was just debat- 
ing within myself how this was to 
be managed, when she settled the 
matter for herself in the most off-hand 
way, by making a vigorous snatch at 
the tempting prize, evidently with an 
idea of appropriating the whole. A 
beauty on the other side resented so 
strong a measure, and firmly grasped 
the other end. Each one now saw 
that it would become the property of 
the stoutest arm, and the whole of 
the party threw themselves into the 
contest with frantic ardour. Not 
even in the most excited game of 
hunt-the-slipper could more scram- 
bling, screaming, pulling, and romping 
have been displayed. It was utterly 
hopeless to attempt to interfere ; 
crack went the calico in every direc- 
tion. First one and then another 
would flourish a fragment of the 
crumpled trophy in the air, and then 


‘pass it through the window to her 


mother or some of the old beldames 
who were looking greedily on, and 
then plunge into the ring again for 
more. I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing my little protegé, with flushed 
face, and eyes that flashed with a fire 
somewhat at variance with their 
former deep repose, come out of the 
strife victorious. I took charge of at 
least two yards of the precious article 
for her while she recovered her breath 
and smoothed her ruffled feathers. 
Gradually order was once more 
restored, and those whose dejected 
countenances and swimming eyes be- 
trayed the ill-success with which they 
had come out of the conflict, were 
presented with some new pieces, of 
patterns so bright and gaudy that 
they were more than recompensed. 
The young ladies of that hamlet will 
flaunt about, for years to come, in 
such trousers as never before graced 
the limbs of fair Circassians, except 
In the harems of Stamboul. And, 
doubtless, swains from neighbouring 
Villages will be attracted by their 
brilliant plumage to pay their devo- 
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tions to the maidens who captivated 
the Anglia. Assuredly never can 
Manchester calico be converted to 
nobler use than when, cut into the 
shape of a short tunic, it shall adorn 
their graceful figures; and the sun- 
flower pattern cannot be more highly 
honoured than when in the form of 
loose trousers, tight at the ankle, it 
shows to advantage the tiny little 
white foot peering out from beneath. 
On the following morning we bade 
a tender adieu to all these lovely 
damsels, who were pa upon the 
green by our host for that purpose. 
They formed a most fascinating array. 
In front stood the two daughters of 
the Bey, in their richest attire, and 
perched upon curiously-shaped pat- 
tens, which raised the wearers five 
or six inches above the ground, and 
which were richly mounted in silver. 
Behind them a row of handmaidens 
waited in respectful attendance, the 
children of serfs belonging to the 
great man, and the humble com- 
panions of his own daughters. He 
pointed with a dolorous expression 
to all this valuable property, rendered 
utterly worthless by the recent fir- 
man, which forbids the exportation 
of slaves, and which he knew perfectly 
well emanated from the English. 
Here was an extensive stock in trade 
thrown upon his hands, and their 


| gree found himself deprived of 


is entire income, for girls have 
hitherto been the only raw material 
of Circassia which could be converted 
into money. The only currency 
which ever found its way into the 
country was in exchange for the fe- 
male part of the portation, and now 
that this source of revenue is cut off, 
the owners will be compelled to bar- 
ter them amongst themselves for 
horses. Girls and horses are almost 
convertible terms in Circassia, and 
are valued as nearly as_ possible 
alike, though I am bound to say 
that in any other country the 
former would fetch a far higher price 
than the latter. It is very seldom 
that a Circassian will give two 
horses for one girl. We laughingly 
asked some of those young ladies if 
they would come with us to Stam- 
boul; and their eyes sparkled with 
delight at the idea, as they unhesita- 
tingly expressed their willingness to 
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doso. A Oircassian young lady an- 
ticipates with as much relish the 
time when she shall arrive at a mar- 
ketable age, as an. English young 
lady does the prospect of her first 
London season. But we have pre- 
vented the possibility of their form- 
ing any more of those brilliant alli- 
ances which made the young ladies 
of Circassia the envy of Turkeydom. 
The effect is, in fact, very much the 
same as that which an Act of Parlia- 
ment would have in this country, for- 
bidding any squire’s daughter to marry 
out of her own parish, thus limiting 
her choice to the curate, the doctor, 
and the attorney; and the result, in 
all probability, will be anything but 
beneficial to the morality of the com- 
munity. Hitherto the'female portion 
of society was influenced by a power- 
ful, though perhaps an unworthy mo- 
tive, to maintain that propriety of 
conduct, a violation of which would 
seriously have depreciated their value 
in the market. Now that restraint 
{and among a savage people it is dif- 
ficult to substitute a more efficient 
one than interest) is withdrawn, 
in the absence of any moral prin- 
ciple no motive exists to induce 
them to cherish that virtue which 
the suppression of slavery appears to 
them to have deprived of its value. 
We- were halftempted to put off 
our departure for a day, for the pur- 
pose of visiting a cave and some ruins 
which our host described as the won- 
der of the neighbourhood. It so 
often happens,’ however, that the tra- 
veller is misled by the extravagant 
description by savages of the marvels 
of their country, that we were scarce- 
ty disposed to risk the expenditure 
of our valuable time upon the word 
of the Bey, though it is possible we 
may have missed a discovery which 
may rejoice the heart of some fature 
traveller. It was late before we were 
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he gently revolved to the bottom, 
and was brought up on his back 
in the bed of astream. The process 
of hauling him up again to the path 
caused some delay, and the extreme 
difficulty of our way rendered our 
progress necessarily slow. . As we 
attained a higher elevation, the cha- 
racter of the vegetation underwent 
its usual change, and here and there 
a pine tree mingled its dark green 
with the more vivid foliage of the 
beech. These were already beginning 
to assume autumnal tints, and at the 
top of the range to drop their yellow 
leaves. We estimated our elevation at 
the highest point at about six thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level, and it 
was no small relief to exchange the 
upward scramble for the downward 
rush. The Circassion ponies retain 
their centre of gravity on these occa- 
sions with wonderful instinct, and 
they are by no means to be supposed 
to lack sure-footedness because they 
occasionally tumble over precipices. 
In no other country that I have ever 
been in are horses expected to per- 
form such extravagant feats. . Indeed, 
except in Nepaul, I have never seen 
such dangerous roads, and there men 
carry the passengers, and sheep the 
merchandise. The wonder in Cir- 
cassia is, not that the horses fall over 
the precipices, but that they do it 
with so much impunity. It is singular 
also that in a highland country a horse 
should be as indispensable a posses- 
sion to a mountaineer as his wife. 
No Circassian is without one or two 
horses, and yet, except upon the occa- 
sional stony bed of a river, or along 
the sea-shore, there is not fifty yards of 
level ground in the country. Even 
the natives are obliged frequently to 
“dismount, though they fearlessly ride 
over ledges of slippery rock, over 
hanging dizzy heights, which make 
one shudder to think of, past which 


en route toiling up the steep side of sit requires some nerve even for a 


the range, which rose abruptly in 
rear of our quarters of the previous 
night. We had replaced our shat- 
tered baggage-pony by a fresh animal, 
and were progressing prosperously, 
when the other pack-horse tumbled 
over a precipice. It was fortunatel 
uot above fifty feet in height, and his 
velocity was checked by the brush- 
wood, which cracked under him as 





man trusting to his own stout legs 
and careful steps to carry him, and 
to attempt which on horseback seems 
little short of insanity. As we de- 
scended towards the valley of the 
Schacho, our guides pointed out to 
us amongst the bushes the leaves 
of a plant resembling as nearly a8 
possible the tea plant of China, and 
from which they assured us the 
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natives were accustomed to infuse a 
similar beverage. We never had an 
opportunity of testing Circassian tea. 
The valley of the Schacho was 
prettily cultivated, and the scenery 
assumed a somewhat softer tone as 
we descended from the higher eleva- 
tion. We stopped to rest in a grove 
of magnificent trees, where some 
singular monuments arrested our 
attention. Large masses of rock, 
which protruded here and there from 
the hill-side, had been smoothed by 
the hand of man, and presented an 
almost perpendicular plain surface 
about six feet square. On each 
side the rock had been shaped into 
somewhat the form of a buttress, so 
as to give a sort of finish to the 
work, and in the centre was a circu- 
lar aperture about eighteen inches in 
diameter. Upon looking through this, 
we perceived an excavation in the 
solid rock, of about six feet square 
and four in height. The roof was 
formed by a single slab of stone, 
which had apparently been hewn for 
the purpose, and placed upon the 
top. The hypothesis which most 
immediately presented itself to our 
minds, upon inspecting these singular 
cavities, was, that they were sar- 
cophagi, although it was difficult to 
divine the object of the circular aper- 
ture in front. We asked the guides 
their explanation of the mystery, and 
they said that in former times their 
country was inhabited by a race of 
dwarfs, who were served by a race of 
giants; that one great use to which 
the dwarfs put the obedient giants, 
was the construction of durable and 
substantial habitations, and that the 
excavations we were inspecting were 
the result of their labours. The cir- 
cular apertures were the entrances, 
and as the little people used to ride 
on hares, their dimensions were most 
appropriate. While L—— was deli- 
vering this marvellous history with 
great unction, we were sketching the 
subject of his discourse. Their whole 
aspect and position invested them 
with an air of solemnity and mystery. 
The gnarled trunks of gigantic oaks 
rested heavily upon the rude archi- 
tecture, or twisted their giant roots in- 
to the crevices of the sculptured rocks. 
The dense foliage“ overhead drooped 
sometimes over the whole, so as al- 
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most to conceal it; rank grass and 
ferns grew in dark moist corners, 
and mosses and lichens clung to the 
weather - beaten surface. It was a 
silent hidden spot, at the bottom of 
a deep valley, from which no view 
was visible, seldom visited even by 
the natives, for the path we were 
travelling was so little frequented 
that it was often nearly invisible, 
and never seen before by a European. 
We were the first to discover its 
secrets and speculate upon their 
origin ; doubtless, for years to come 
the majestic grove in which lie con- 
cealed these monuments of a bygone 
race will remain untrodden and un- 
known. 

Shortly after leaving this interest- 
ing spot, we found ourselves in the 
valley of the Schacho. We had ac- 
complished the descent from the top 
of the ridge with immense rapidity, 
and our host of the previous evening, 
who had politely accompanied us 
thus far, here bade us adieu. The 
crossing of the tumultuous Schacho 
was the most perilous undertaking 
of the kind which we had attempted. 
The horses could barely keep their 
footing upon the stony slippery bot- 
tom, while the rushing stream 
reached to the holsters. After one or 
two unsuccessful attempts we found 
a ford, and, with the exception of the 
baggagé getting drenched, suffered 
no other inconvenience. We now 
saw, to our dismay, a range before us 
quite equal in height to the one 
we had just traversed. The guides 
informed us that, if we did not stop 
where we were for the night, there was 
great risk of our failing to accom- 
plish the ascent, and thus being com- 

lied to camp out, as there were no 
samen until we reached the other 
side. This was a most disagreeable 
prospect. At the same time the day 
was still young; we had four good 
hours of daylight before us, and we 
determined to push vigorously on, 
and risk the chance of a night in the 
woods. Our start was not auspi- 
cious. The path, more narrow than 
ever, was at one place so unpleasant- 
looking that some of the party dis- 
mounted; among others L—-, 
whose chestnut horse was a prover- 
bial fool at picking his way.. I did 
not think the same precaution ne- 
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cessary with the clever little beast I 
bestrode, but the chestnut, though 
left entirely to ‘himself, slipped his 
hind foot, lost his balance, and went 
clean over thirty feet perpendicular, 
performing # sumersault in the air, 
and landing upon a quantity of sharp 
rocks, Of course we expected to find 
that his back was broken—for al- 
though the height was not great, 
there had been nothing whatever to 
check his fall. To our amazement, 
however, he got upon his feet, and 
though he was evidently much bruised, 
and bled a good deal from the mouth, 
he managed to scramble through the 
remainder of that tremendous day’s 
journey, and lived to undergo the 
horrors of Omer Pasha’s campaign. 
A very few yards after this, and even 
the Circassians were obliged to dis- 
mount. Recent rains had made the 
path so sticky and muddy that the 
ponies were soon utterly exhausted, 
and we plodded up beside them, our 
progress being much retarded by long 
jack-boots reaching to our thighs, 
and to which adhered many pounds 
of pertinacious clay—indeed, during 
the whole of this day’s journey, some 
of our party scarcely ever mounted 
their horses at all. We must have 
ascended, in the course of three hours, 
about three thousand feet, and as 
this was the second range we had 
crossed since the morning, we arriv- 
ed at the top thoroughly exhausted. 
But we were amply compensated for 
our toils, by one of the most magni- 
ficent views it was ever my good for- 
tune to behold. 

Upon our left rose in majestic 
grandeur the snowy peaks of the 
towering Caucasus, and a flood of 
gelden light bordered their irregular 
outline. Lower down, the glaciers 
met the dark: green of the pine forest ; 
and the contrast was the more strik- 
ing, because the rays of the declining 
sun fell only on the glittering snow, 
while the shades of evening were 
settling fast upon the sombre woods 
of the lower mountains. From these 
gushed boiling torrents, and forced 
their way through narrow gorges, 
which expanded at our feet into 
winding valleys, where the hills 
had exchanged their dark - green 
mantle for one in which the many 
hues of autumn were combined; and 
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hamlets were embowered amid fruit- 
trees and orchards;.and the streams, 
like threads of silver, no longer swept 
seething beneath overhanging rocks, 
but rippled calmly under the droop- 
ing foliage which kissed the water. 
Farther to the right the country 
opened still more, and so they mean- 
dered to the sea between variegated 
margins, formed of patches of yellow 
corn, brown millet, and verdant 
meadow. 

We revelled for some time in this 
glorious prospect, for our path kept 
along the ridge of the hill for some 
distance, and crossed a saddle before 
it thought of once more descending 
into the long-wished-for valley, where 
we expected to find food and lodging 
for the night. Meanwhile the sun had 
set; and as we turned our backs 
sharply upon the view we had been 
admiring, and rounding a shoulder 
of the mountain, expected to have 
another and not less _ interesting 
panorama at our feet, our surprise 
and dismay were great when we 
burst suddenly upon an _ immense 
expanse of dense fog, which lay like 
a white shroud upon the earth, con- 
cealing it from us entirely, except 
where two or three hill-tops still 
showed their wooded summits. Gra- 
dually the mist rose, and one by one 
they disappeared, as though sub- 
merged by some mighty flood. We 
could scarcely regret the loss of the 
view as we gazed upon a phenomenon 
so singular and striking, until at last 
we were ourselves enveloped in its 
chill embrace. There was a warning 
sound in the cold damp gusts that 
swept over the mountain-side, which 
was anything but pleasant, as, wearied 
and jaded, we commenced the arduous 
descent. Our horses, with drooping 
heads, followed their plodding masters 
down dry water-courses and steep 
slippery banks. A general reckless- 
ness seemed to pervade the party, as 
though life was momentarily becom- 
ing less valuable as the chance of 
passing a rainy night in the woods 
increased. At length, when the last 
glimmer of twilight had almost dis- 
appeared, the bark of a dog sounded 
cheerily on our ears, and soon after 
human voices inspired us with hope. 
Their owners promptly answered our 
shouts, and directed us, in a bewil. 
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dered manner, to the chief man of the 
village, farnishing us with a guide to 
his residence, which we reached at 
last, utterly worn out and exhausted. 
Our host was a perfect specimen of 
a Circassian, who had never travelled 
beyond his native valley ; but though 
wrapt in amazement at our appear- 
ance, he did not allow his feelings of 
asignishment to get the better of his 
hospitality. He at once commenced 
the most active preparations for our 
comfort; and though he evidently 
was not so well off as our former 
host, he seemed determined to make 
up by activity for his want of means. 
We ventured, despite L——’s remon- 
strances to the effect that we should 
only give offence, to hint our ravenous 
condition, and to express a wish that 
the ceremony of the sheep should be 
dispensed with for once, and that we 
should be supplied with a turkey, or 
something less sumptuous, but more 
rapidly prepared. Our host received 
this intimation with a somewhat dis- 
satisfied expression of countenance, 
and left the room without deigning a 
remark. A few minutes after he re- 
turned, and, with a grin of triumph, 
informed us that, in revenge for the 
serious reflection we had cast upon 
his hospitality, he had ordered a bul- 
lock, instead of a sheep, to be killed 
for our benefit. It was already nearly 
eight o’clock, and we had had nothing 
to eat since breakfast, and during the 
interval had been sustaining almost 
without intermission the most severe 
exercise. This announcement, then, 
was received with a murmur of pro- 
found despair, and we flung ourselves 
in our quilts in a state of sullen dis- 
content. It was no consolation to 
us to know that our wretched 
horses were as badly off as ourselves ; 
for it is the custom in Circassia 
never even to take the saddle off a 
horse for an hour or two after his 
arrival, much less to feed him. There 
is always a post like a hat-stand 
before the house of the great man, to 
which visitors fasten their ponies, 
and there they are left to stand until 
thoroughly cool. Our poor brates 
could have found no great difficulty 
ia arriving at this latter state of 
body, for shortly after our arrival 
came a most tremendous thunder- 
storm. The thunder seemed to burst 
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almost inside the konak, and then 
went echoing and crashing through 
the narrow valleys as though it would 
rend the very mountains. The sluice- 
gates of heaven seemed opened, and 
the rain swept in through the chinks 
and crevices of our miserable abode 
in spite of our utmost efforts to keep 
it out. We could not, however, be 
sufficiently thankful for the shelter 


.we enjoyed, when we remembered 


how nearly we had been destined to . 
pass the night in the woods, and 
how deplorable would have been our 
condition had we done so. As it was, 
we were only suffering from a heated 
atmosphere and voracious appetites, 
being confined in a small room, 
with a blazing fire, and deprived 
of our dinner until halfan-hour 
after midnight. One was almost 
tempted to believe that Boling- 
broke must have been a Circassian 
traveller, and spoke feelingly when 
he said— 

“ Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ; 


Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast?” 


It was late on the following morn- 
ing before we roused ourselves from 
the heavy slumbers consequent upon 
our midnight meal, and we occupied 
the hour before breakfast in paying 
our respects to the daughter of our 
host, a lady-like looking girl, who 
sat to Mr. S—— for her portrait with 
great satisfaction. Her brother, a 
stalwart young fellow, who stood 
near, had not long before been taken 

risoner by the Russians. He had, 
owever, managed to shoot the officer 
on guard, and effected his escape. 
This was the most unsophisticated 
family we had met. They had never 
been out of their native valleys; 
neither father or daughter had ever 
before seen any Europeans, and they 
were evidently genuinely anxious to 
show us kindness and _ hospitality. 
As we parted from them, and one of 
our party recompensed our host for 
his entertainment of us by a hand- 
some present, the old man embraced 
the donor with much fervour, and 
many professions of eternal friendship 
and regard. The violent rain of the 
night before had swelled the moun- 
tain torrents, always rapid—greased 
the narrow paths, always dangerous 
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—and rendered travelling in Oir 
cassia, always difficult, almost hope- 
less. ~ We made up our minds to 
walk nearly the whole of our day’s 
journey, and found it difficult to 
keep our footing upon the slippery 
path, not broader than a Highland 
sheep-walk, which led along the edge 
of a hill some eight or nine hundred 
feet above the brawling stream at 
its base. Downwards, however, our 
_ steps were now directed, and we at last 
reached it, after a great deal of trouble 
with our baggage animals, whose 
packs were continually tumbling 
off. Fortunately there was nothing 
of any value contained in them, or 
the combined effects of soaking in 
‘the rivers and rolling over precipices 
would -have been fatal. We were 
amply repaid by the beauty of the 
valley of the Tecumseh, for the diffi- 
culty we had experienced in scram- 
bling down toit. The path led through 
the wood by the river bank, some- 
times diving into a glen, and crossing 
gushing tributaries by rustic wooden 
bridges ; sometimes, descending to the 
level of the stream, it was shut in by 
rocks and overhanging trees; at 
others, where the channel became 
compressed, and the banks rugged 
and precipitous, it ascended to a 
height of a hundred feet, and, round- 
ing the projecting rock, afforded ro- 
mantic glimpses of roaring cascades 
and boiling rapids; then through 
the open-smiling valley, where hedges 
of gigantic box were covered with 
the wild clematis, and azaleas and 
rhododendrons mingled their glowing 
blossoms. 

Surely nature has lavished an 
undue share of her gifts upon the 
lovely valley of Tecumseh. Never 
was there such a combination of the 
sublime and the beautiful. As we 
followed its course, we seemed to p 
from one to the other ; we left behin 
us the snowy peaks, and journeyed 
onward towards gently-swelling hills ; 
issuing from deep narrow gorges re- 
echoing with the hoarse murmur of 
flooded torrents, we entered silent, 
peaceful dells, where tiny rills trickled 
between moss-grown stones; and 
passed from forests of grand majestic 
trees, dark and gloomy, into summer 
gardens of wild flowers, bright and 
cheerful; and so on through green 
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meadows and orchards of fruitfal 
trees, where bunches of purple grapes 
hung side by side with walnuts or 
chestnuts, as the tree was covered 
by the tenacious creeper, and apples 
and figs presented themselves tempt- 
ingly to our grasp, and _half-ripe 
medlars suggested the idea of a second 
visit. There was some little excite- 
ment going on in the valley of ,Te- 
cumseh, as we passed down it, fur 
a message had been sent by Omer 
Pasha, calling upon the inhabitants 
for a cavalry contingent ; and a grand 
meeting of the young men was ap- 
pointed to take place, in order that 
the district of Ubooch might, be pro- 
perly represented in the Turkish 
army. 

Our young men were very full of 
the anticipated pleasures of cam- 
paigning, but I afterwards saw them 
in Mingrelia, considerably  disen- 
chanted. Many of them had lost 
their horses from starvation, and they 
were returning in a miserable plight. 
Meantime they were great gossips, 
and what between the excitement of 
being our guides, and of going to, the 
wars, they were extremely commu- 
nicative to everybody they met. The 
old hadji told the same story over, 
of who we were, where we had been, 
where we were going, &c., for the 
edification of every passenger; and 
these roadside chats, though no doubt 
very full of interest to the parties 
concerned, were very tiresome to us, 
whose only object was to push on 
without losing any unnecessary time. 
We crossed over a low range a little 
below nightfall, passing a large and 
populous village charmingly situated, 
and looked out for quarters among 
the numerous konaks with which the 
valley we had now entered was dot- 
ted. For the first time we applied in 
vain; the family informed us that, 
the master of the house being away, 
we could not be allowed admittance. 
We somewhat questioned the trath 
of this excuse, but had no alternative 
but to prosecute our search for some 
more friendly householder. 

At last we reached a village where 
the inhabitants gladly placed two 
little cottages at our disposal, and 
where we were permitted to dine off 
turkeys instead of sheep. After din- 
ner, a rough-looking Circassian came 
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into our konak, and informed us that 
he was anxious to enter into the 
service of a European. He was a 
native of Abbasack, and had fought 
against the Russians; he had also 
been the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
picked up a smattering of Turkish. 
Altogether, though wild and uncouth 
in appearance, there was something 
so amiable and prepossessing in his 
face, that I at once offered to engage 
him and his horse at the monthly sti- 
pend of thirty shillings. Salary, how- 
ever, was evidently “ no consideration” 
with my friend Hadji Mustapha, who 
only desired the novelty of the employ- 
ment with a European, and thencefor- 
ward took me under his prtronising 
care. 

Nor would it have been possible to 
find a more good-humoured, affection- 
ate,and hard-working slave than this 
faithful creature afterwards proved. 
Thoroughly unsophisticated, his ser- 
vice was rather that of a devoted 
friend than a paid domestic. It was 
refreshing to be waited upon by one 
utterly ignorant of the ordinary rela- 
tions existing between master and 
servant—to receive from him good 
advice when well, and the most un- 
remitting attention when ill. He 
united in his person the functions of 
groom, for he took care of five horses ; 
cook upon emergencies; valet after 
he had been initiated into the mys- 
teries of the toilet, which at first 
amazed him exceedingly ; nurse when, 
unfortunately, the occasion offered, 
and tutor and guardian always. He 
was the only servant I had through- 
out the Transcaucasian campaign of 
the Turkish army, and consequently 
accompanied me to Constantinople, 
where I parted from him with regret, 
and where he astonished the world 
upon the quay of Tophané by strain- 
ing me to his bosom. His costume 
by that time had become a curious 
mixture of English and Circassian, 
for he had a great weakness for civil- 
ised apparel, and, though thoroughly 
honest, was a little covetous of his 
master’s goods. It was impossible 
to resist his insinuating appeal when 
he admiringly contemplated a pair of 
thick shooting-boots of mine, and then 
glanced ruefully at his own worn- 
out tsuaka or moccasins. In fact, 
if the truth must be told, Hadji 
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Mustapha was an incorrigible beggar, 
and kept himself sapped with 
clothes very cleverly. His wardrobe 
gradually expanded during our resi- 
dence in camp, and I used constantly 
to see garments transferred from the 
backs of other servants to his own. 
He was such a universal favourite, 
and so ready to do good-natured 
things, and take any amount of 
trouble, that he deserved all he got. 
Poor Hadji! I gave him a character, 
in which I endeavoured to describe 
his merits, and recommended him to 
Misserie’s good offices at Constanti- 
nople, but I fear he will not again 
find an English master. There is a 
difficulty in communicating with him, 
which will operate as a serious objec- 
tion. Nor could any bystander have 
understood the jargon of Turkish, 
English, and Circassian, which formed 
a sort of language of our own inven- 
tion, and by which we held commu- 
nion. 

We had now reached the south- 
eastern frontier of Ubooch. There 
is a narrow district intervening be- 
tween this province and Abkhasia 
called Djikethie, inhabited by a tribe 
who speak the Asgar language, and 
who were reported by our guides to 
have Russian sympathies. They de- 
cidedly objected to the idea of 
our travelling through the interior of 
this province, and indeed we had had 
quite enough of clambering over suc- 
cessive ranges ; so we bent our steps 
seaward, and, passing the Russian 
fort of Mamai, followed the coast to 
Ardiller. At Soucha, another Rus- 
sian fort, now dismantled, we found a 
number of brass guns in a perfectly 
good state of preservation. The Cir- 
cassians were revelling in the do- 
main of their old enemies, little 
dreaming that- the day would soon 
Ome when the barrier would again 
be established which should cut 
them off from intercourse with the 
whole civilised world. We, too, as 
we rode along the shingly beach 
under shelter of gigantic forest-trees, 
speculated upon the happy future 
which seemed now in store for this 
devoted land — when its resources 
should be developed, and intercourse 
with Europe produce its beneficial 
influence upon the benighted popula- 
tion. 
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We found practical evidence of the 
trath of the assertion of our guides as 
to the alteration which existed in the 
sentiments of the people among whom 
we were now journeying, when we ar- 
rived at our night’s quarters at Ardil- 
ler. Some of the villagers came in to 
inspect us, and, accustomed as they 
were to Russians, manifested no 
curiosity, and very little interest in 
us. One of these, a fine stalwart 
fellow, with a disagreeable sneer 
upon his countenance, informed us, 
without circumlocution, that he was 
heart and soul a Russian. He said 
he regretted their departure ex- 
ceedingly, and hoped soon to see them 
back again; whereupon one of our 
Circassian guides, of an impetuous 
disposition, applied an epithet to the 
speaker, which has its equivalent in 
civilised, but not in polite society, 
accompanying the same with a ges- 
ture so menacing that we feared for 
the public peace. As we wished to 
have some more conversation with 
our new acquaintance, we persuaded 
all the Circassians to leave the 
room. He then said that it was by 
no means to be wondered at that he 
should regret the departure of the 
Russians, as their presence always 
secured a profitable market for corn 
and vegetables ; for the garrison had 
orders to buy the produce of the 
country at exorbitant prices. But 
this was not the only method resort- 
ed to for obtaining the good-will of 
the people. Our informant assured 
us that he received a monthly salary 
of seven rubles, on condition that he 
maintained friendly relations with 
the Russians, and exercised his in- 
fluence in their behalf among the na- 
tives. ~ 

It was therefore most natural that 
the people of Ubooch, who volun- 
tarily deprived themselves of these 
advantages for the sake of freedom, 
and suffered all the inconveniences 
resulting from a determined hostility 
to Russia, should have felt doubly 
indignant with the base condact of 
these Djikethians, who were ready 
to sell their independence for a 
wretched pecuniary advantage, and 
then boasted of their treachery in 
their- very faces. We were amused 
at the hesitation which this fine 
gentleman displayed when we _ in- 
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formed him that he might retire, 
and he contemplated the hostile 
party who were waiting to receive 
him outside. We felt very little 
pity for him, and were not surprised 
to hear the sounds of strife proceed 
from the yard. It was perfectly 
dark, and we could only speculate 
upon what was probably passing. 
Nor did we think it wise to interfere : 
but L—— rushed out with his usual 
impetuous curiosity, and came back 
with an excited account of an affray. 
However, quiet was gradually re- 
stored, and our Circassians came 
dropping in after a little, with satis- 
fied countenances, like dogs who 
lick their lips after feasting on the: 
produce of the chase. It was clear, 
however, that the locality was by no 
means congenial to our friends, and 
they informed us of their intention 
to return on the following day to 
Ubooch. To this we made no ob- 
jection, as we hourly expected the 
return of the Cyclops to the coast, 
and had agreed that she was to look 
in for us at this point. We were, 
moreover, gainers by the intimate 
relations which had been maintained 
between the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage and the garrison of the fort, 
situated_on the coast, about a mile 
and a half distant. There were all 
sorts of evidences of civilisation ap- 
parent about our habitation. It was 
a large wooden building, containing 
two rooms, constructed of planks, 
and with a shingle roof, a most com- 
fortable fire-place, a couple of couches, 
and various other articles of furni- 
ture unknown in Circassia, the whole 
belonging to an old lady, who over- 
whelmed us with civility, and enter- 
tained us most sumptuously. We 
were detained at Ardiller for three 
days, during which time we were 
dependent entirely upon the hospital- 
ity of this exemplary person. It is 
true that. we received a pressing 
invitation from a neighbouring great 
man to honour his konak with our 
presence, and we were very much 
disposed to do so; but we were as- 
sured that it would give much mortal 
offence to our kind hostess, and 
east so dire a reflection upon her 
hospitality in the eyes of the sur- 
rounding population, that the move 
was given up. Meantime we rode 
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about the country exploring the 
neighbourhood, and sketching its 
beauties. The fort, as usual, con- 
sisted of four walls, enclosing a num- 
ber of tall poplars and a great deal 
ofrabbish. All the forts to the 
north of Souchoum were dismantled 
by the Russians prior to their eva- 
cuation; but Souchoum itself was 
left untouched, as Prince Michael 
assured the Russians that, if they 
damaged the place in any way, the 
people of the country would rise and 
cut off their retreat. As the weather 
was by no means propitious, we con- 
gratulated ourselves upon our good 
quarters, and did not regret the 
abrupt. conclusion of our tour. The 
Circassians, too, lingered on in spite 
of their hostile feelings towards the 
country-people, and seemed disposed 
to be somewhat intractable when 
the important duty of recompensing 
them for their trouble was to be enter- 
ed upon. 

Like thorough savages, they re- 
sorted to all sorts of manceuvres to 
screw more out of us than they were 
entitled to. First, they disputed the 
terms of the agreement collectively ; 
then one of them adopted a concilia- 
tory tone, while the others departed 
in high dudgeon. Finding he could 
not coax a present out of us, he 
too left indignantly, and then one 
of the others returned with a long 
face, and still longer story, of his 
having lost all his wages, and tried 
to work upon our compassion. 
When he found this hopeless (like 
Mr. Montague Tigg when Pecksniff 
refused to lend him the ridiculously 
small sum of eighteenpence), he 
swore eternal friendship, in which he 
was joined by all the others, who now 
reappeared, after having absented 
themselves in a fit of disgust for 
twenty-four hours, and who remained 
with us until we left the coast, 
when we parted on the best possible 
terms. 

At was indeed difficult to be angry 
With these men on the very ground 
Which their gallant countrymen had 
rendered sacred by many a deed of 
noble daring ; and we were ready to 
forget that acquisitiveness, which is 
80 often the mark of barbarians, 
amid scenes with which so much 
that was heroic was associated. We 
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could not turn our backs upon 
Ubooch without regret. Of all the 
tribes of Circassians who have so 
long and steadily resisted the Rus- 
sian arms, none have shown a more 
indomitable spirit than the inhabit- 
ants of this district. Their enter- 
prises have been as bold as the exe- 
cution of them has been skilfal; 
they have produced warriors whose 
deeds have rendered both themselves 
aud their tribe famous throughout 
the mountains; and the name of 
Hadji Dokum Oku is one which 
is painfully familiar to Russian 
ears. Their country has always 
been a region of terror to the 
Muscovites, who have never suc- 
cucceeded in penetrating it ; and with 
the exception of a Baron Turnau, an 
officer who had been taken prisoner, 
aud kept in confinement amongst 
them for some time, it was, prior to 
our visit, a complete terra incognita. 
Indeed, as this gentleman was kept a 
close prisoner, his description of the 
country was very meagre. The best 
account of the episodes in which the 
Uboochians have figured is to be 
gathered from Russian sources; for 
though by no means trustworthy, 
they are more to be relied upon than 
the fables of the mountaineers. Dr. 
Wagner, who visited Ardiller in 1848, 
gives some interesting details which 
he obtained from the officer then in 
command. Three years before, this 
tribe, together with some of the Shap- 
sugh warriors, stormed four Rus- 
sian forts sword in hand. Out of the 
five hundred soldiers composing the 
garrisons, only eleven survived, and 
these were made prisoners. An enor- 
mous number of Circassians, however, 
fell in the assault, and perished in one 
of the forts, which was ultimately 
blown up by a Russian soldier. In 
the following year, the Czar deter- 
mined to avenge this disaster, and 
sent a mixed force of about three thou- 
sand men to Ardiller, who attempted 
to penetrate into Ubooch, between 
that fort and Soucha. They no sooner 
turned inwards, however, than they 
were attacked furiously by the Uboo- 
chians under Ali Oku, the grandson 
of the old chief just mentioned, and 
driven back, after a determined struag- 
gle, in which that young chieftain was 
shot cheering on his men, and his 
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place taken by the venerable Hadji, 
who more than avenged the death of 
his gallant grandson. The Russians 
admitted to a loss of five hundred men 
on this occasion, and gave up any fur- 
ther idea of punishing the Uboochians, 
or entering their country. We passed 
over the scene of this bloody conflict 
on our ride from Soucha to Ardiller. 
There is unfortunately now no great 
Ubooch warrior. The most dashing 
young man of the tribe, and a de- 
scendant of the Hadji, was, at the 
period of our visit, only burning for 
an opportunity of maintaining the 
credit of the family; and with this 
view put himself at the head of the 
cavalry contingent which was sup- 
plied by the district to Omer Pasha. 
Izak Bey was indeed one of the hand- 
somest and most gallant young fel- 
lows [ever saw ; he was in the thickest 
of the fight on the eventful day of the 
Ingour, and we lay together under the 
same cloak by the bivouac-fire that 
night on the bloody battle-field. Poor 
fellow, he succumbed under the hard- 
ships of the retreat, and died of typhus 
fever at Choloni the day before I left 
the army. 

In the course of my journeys 
upon the Circassian coast, I had 
now visited some eight or nine of 
these abandoned Russian forts, and 
always with sensations very different 
from those which usually accompany 
the contemplation of scenes of ruin 
and desolation. Here the sight of dis- 
mantled walls, and tottering towers, 
and heaps of rubbish, gave rise, not 
to feelings of melancholy, but of satis- 
faction and of triumph ;—of satisfac- 
tion that a noble and free-hearted peo- 
ple should ‘be relieved of the presence 
of foreign invaders ; and of triumph, 
that this result had been due entirely 
to our navy. It was pleasant, then, 
to see Circassians cultivating gardens 
which formerly supplied their enemies 
with vegetables, and building their 
cottages within gunshot of those loop- 
holed walls, then so harmless; and 
melancholy is it now to think that 
Russian cannon will soon again fill 
up the empty embrasures, and Rus- 
sian soldiers reconstruct and reoccupy 
the ruined acd deserted barracks ; 
that the gardens will again be aban- 
doned by their rightful owners, and 
their cottages destroyed. The effect 
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of any clause in the late treaty pre- 
venting the reconstruction of these 
forts, is more important than people 
in this country have been disposed to 
allow. It has been contended that 
the Circassians had no claim to our 
sympathies on the score of co-opera- 
tion, and that therefore any stipula- 
tion in their favour was uncalled for. 
In the first place, it is easy to show 
that they co-operated with us when- 
ever they were asked, and could do 
so; and, in the second, it is not be- 
cause the Circassians deserve their 
independence that we should endea- 
vour to secure it for them, any more 
than it was the purity of the Sultan’s 
government which induced us.to un- 
dertake a war which had for its object 
“the integrity and independence of 
his empire.” We acted in this from 
self-interested motives, and we have 
only neglected to stipulate against 
the reconstruction of the Cireassian 
forts, because we did not see that our 
interest demanded it ; or if perchance 
we did, France did not, and we were 
not in a position to insist upon it. 
The fature will show that her policy 
in this was as shortsighted as was 
ours in concurring init. The whole 
question of Eastern aggression by 
Russia hinges upon the existence of 
this line of forts. Without them, 
Russia can never hope to subdue 
Circassia, any more than she could 
have taken Kars if she had left one 
gate open. The success of the Rus- 
sian war in the Caucasus depends 
upon the efficacy of the blockade ; 
that can only be secured by the re- 
construction of these forts. When 
these are rebuilt, and Circassia will 
be again thrown upon its own 
limited resources, the latter will at 
last be exhausted, the besieged 
country will capitulate, and the 
only barrier to Russian aggression 
in the East will thus be swept away. 
So long as a strip of independent 
country remains to separate Russia 
from her Transcaucasian provinces, 
their value is not only depreciated, 
but the difficulty of extending her 
frontier in that direction is increased, 
as her armies are in danger of being 
cut off, and reinforcements can only be 
brought up with risk. ' 
Thus at this moment she hesitates 
to annex those provinces of Ghilan 
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and Mazenderan to the south of the 
Caspian, which have been mortgaged 
to her by Persia. If, therefore, Rus- 
sia intends to relinquish her Eastern 
policy, she need not care for the sub- 
jugation of Circassia, as the country 
itself is too impracticable to be of any 
intrinsic value ; but if, as will undoubt- 
edly be the case, Russia recommences 
her war with Circassia and the recon- 
struction of these forts, then we may 
infer that she has not relinquished 
that policy, but that she intends 
again to threaten Turkey when a 
convenient season offers—not this 
time upon the banks of the Danube, 
but on those of the Araxes. It is 
supposed that the rectification of the 
Bessarabian frontier will secure us 
against a repetition of the siege of 
Silistria. The non-reconstruction of 
the Circassian forts was the only gua- 
rantee we could have had against the 
recurrence of the siege of Kars. It 
is a pity that the work was left half 
done. But this is not all. If these 
forts are rebuilt, that clause of the 
treaty which announces that the 
coasts of the Black Sea are for the 
future opened to the commercial en- 
terprise of all nations, will be re- 
markably restricted. The coast from 
Anaklea to Anapa wili be hermetic- 
ally sealed against the enterprise 
of all nations. The Russian troops, 
osted at short intervals along 
it, will no more allow a bale of 
Manchester calicoes to be carried 
into the country, than they would 
have allowed a bag of biscuits to be 
taken into Kars. They will, at all 
events, bring their blockade within 
the terms of that clause of the treaty 
which says, “ A blockade, in order to 
be binding, must be effective.” Thus, 
unless Russia relinquishes her che- 
rished policy in Asia, and admits the 
independence of Circassia—a most 
improbable event—-the resources of 
that country will remain undeve- 
loped,—its mineral wealth will never 
be explored,—its magnificent fores 
teeming with valuable timber, wil 
bever ring with the sound of the 
axe ; and the box-trees, unequalled in 
the world, will decay where they 
stand. The small patches of cultiva- 
tion in the fertile valleys will never 
be enlarged beyond what is neces- 
sary for a scanty population. The 
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grapes will wither upon the vine- 
stems, and the fruit which loads the 
trees rot where it falls. And yet the 


nation does not exist who would ap- 


preciate more thoroughly the advan- 
tages of a free and unrestricted com- 
merce. Whenever the opportunity 
has offered, they have manifested a 
spirit of mercantile enterprise which 
only proves how anxious they are 
for intercourse with other nations, 
and how speedily civilisation would 
exercise over them its benign infla- 
ences; but, like ourselves, they are 
ready to sacrifice their internal pro- 
sperity to their liberty, and would 
rather be annihilated as a nation, 
savage but free, than purchase that 
degraded civilisation which Russia 
offers them, at the price of their inde- 
pendence. 

With respect to the absence of any 
co-operation on the part of the Cir- 
cassians, that is easily accounted for 
with regard to the eastern part of the 
range. There are two reasons which 
doubtless operated with Schamyl; 
one was, that his assistance was never 
asked; and another, that he had no 
army—and it is universally admitted 
that it is impossible for a general to 
carry on a campaign in an enemy’s 
country without one. Nevertheless our 
statesmen expected this of Schamyl, 
and of all the other chieftains in 
the range; the fact being that Cir- 
cassians are guerillas without either 
land - transport or commissariat corps, 
or artillery, or infantry, or anything, 
in fact, but’ ponies, and are indom- 
itable upon their own mountain- 
tops. If, therefore, we had expected 
their co-operation, we should have 
asked them to do something in their 
own country—block up the Russian 
passes, for instance—and had we sent 
them a few regular soldiers and some 
money, we should have had their co- 
operation most cordially offered. As 
it was, when we asked the Naib to 
attack the Russians, he did, and got 
well beaten in Karachai ; and when 
we asked the people of Ubooch to 
raise a contingent, they did, and their 
irregular horse accompanied Omer 
Pasha on the campaign, until all the 
horses died of starvation, as they were 
allowed neither pay nor rations, and 
were forbidden to plunder, and 
the men returned on foot to their 
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own valieys, to praise the generosity 
of the Allies, and, after losing their 
property, to hear from Constanti- 
nop’e that they did nothing to deserve 
sympathy, and that the forts are all 
to be rebuilt, which are to exclude 
them for ever from intercourse with 
the rest of their species. 

At last, just when we had given up 
the Cyclops, and had determined 
upon riding down the coast to Sou- 
choum, we observed the line of smoke 
upon the distant horizon, and soon 
after were actively engaged in the 
process of embarkation, leaving our 
Circassians collected in a group upon 
the beach, shouting “Qagmuaff,” or 
farewell. 

It would have been interesting, 
could we have spared the time, to 
have visited the church of Pitzounda, 
celebrated as the oldest Christian 
church in the Caucasus, and situated 
upon a remarkable promontory, which 
we steamed past the morning after 
leaving Ardiller. It is almost exactly 
similar to that of Souksou, but upon 
the scale of a cathedral instead of 
a church. It has been described at 
length in the elaborate work of Mons. 
Dubois de Montpereux, whose exten- 
sive researches into the history and 
antiquities of the Caucasian pro- 
vince are a most valuable source of 
reference. Founded by the Emperor 
Justinian about the middle of the 
sixth century, it embraced within its 
patriarchate nearly all the Caucasian 
countries. The invasions of the 
neighbouring Circassians, however, 
forced the bishops to abandon it, and 
its importance declined, until under 
Muscovite auspices there appeared 
some prospect of its old position 
being assigned to it. As in former 
times it was the repository of many 
valuable documents, which have since 
been removed to the monastery of 
Ghelathi, and from which a history 
of the Caucasian provinces was com- 
piled by a Georgian chronicler, and 
translated by Klaproth, it may not 
be uninteresting, in conclusion, to 
glance cursorily at the history of this 
part of the coast of Circassia and 
Abkhasia, as gathered from that re- 
cord and the pages of Montpereux. 

It is satisfactory to find that, ac- 
cording to these traditions, no obscu- 
rity hangs over the early portion of 
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the history of these countries. They 
carry us boldly back to the Flood, 
and decide that Togarmah, who, it 
will be remembered, was a great- 
grandson of Noah, after the confusion 
of tongues consequent on the buildin 
of the Tower of Babel, establish 
himself in Armenia, but whose 
sessions extended to the banks of the 
Kuban. He divided his territory 
between his eight sons, and Abkhasia 
was included in the portion of the 
eighth, Egros. These princes owed 
allegiance to Nimrod, then, in the 
language of the chronicle, “ the first 
king among the inhabitants of the 
earth.” At the instigation of the 
elder brother they revolted, and the 
mighty hunter fell by his hand. This 
prince, whose name was Hhaos, then 
became king over his brothers, and 
his rule was paramount in Caucasia 
and Armenia. 

It is precisely at this epoch that 
the Argonautic expedition is placed 
by the Greeks, the reputed origin of 
those colonies which sprung up along 
the eastern shores of the Black Sea, 
in the country then called Colchis, 
and which includes Mingrelia and 
the greater part of Abkhasia. In 
the subsequent wars between the 
Persians and Georgians, these colo- 
nies took part with the latter, who, 
according to the chronicle, were only 
ultimately conquered by the first 
Artaxerxes. This veracious history 
then proceeds to describe the inva- 
sion of Georgia by the armies of 
Alexander the Great. . After sub- 
duing the country, the conqueror 
is said to have left as its governor 
a Macedonian named Ason, who 
united, under his rule in Georgia, 
the province of Abkhasia. The 
tyrany of this man, however, 
roused the spirit of an enterprising 
young Georgian, who traced his 
descent to Ouplos, the grandson of 
the great-grandson of Nosh, by 
name Pharnavaz, and who, in con- 
junction with a certain Kondji, lord 
of Abkhasia, conspired to overthrow 
the Greek oppressor. They collected 
a large army in Abkhasia, crossed 
the Ingour, as better men have done 
since, in the face of the enemy, 
and utterly routing Ason, Pharnavez 
became king of Georgia, giving his 
sister in marriage to his faithful 
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ally, Koudji, prince of Abkhasia, who 
thenceforward owned his suzerainty. 
The Greek colonies at the mouths of 
the Ingour, Kodor, Rhion, and other 
places upon the coast, and who had 
sided with Ason, managed, however, 
still to preserve their independence, 
although surrounded by a hostile pop- 
ulation. Such was the condition of 
Abkhasia about two hundred and for- 
ty years before the Christian era, and 
go it remained until incladed within 
the limits of the vast empire of Mith- 
ridates. 

To those who know the country, 
the march of this monarch, after his 
defeat by Pompey, from the Ingour 
to Anapa, seems an achievement 
worthy of his great reputation. The 
glory of the ancient Greek colonies 
had now departed, and the far-famed 
shores of Colchis and lovely valleys 
of Abkhasia became a Roman pro- 
vince under the rale of a governor ap- 
pointed by Pompey. Not long after, 


it was incorporated into the kingdom- 


of Bosphorus, under Polemon I, who 
had married a grand-daughter of 
Mithridates. During the reign of Pol- 
emon II., or about forty years after 
Christ, the apostles Simon and An- 
drew arrived, according to the Geor- 
gian chronicle, in Abkhasia and 
Mingrelia, to publish those truths 
which have never since been alto- 
gether extinguished. The Emperors 
of Rome continued to arrogate to 
themselves the right of naming the 
rulers of these provinces, which were, 
nevertheless, practically independent. 
When, however, war broke out be- 
tween the Persians and the people of 
the Caucasus, Justinian was obliged 
to send his armies to the assistance 
of the latter, for the Persians medi- 
tated the conquest of Mingrelia and 
Gouriel, then united into one pro- 
vince, from which they could threaten 
Constantinople itself. The Abkha- 
slans took this opportunity of with- 
drawing themselves from their alle- 


giance to the neighbouring province, . 


which had assumed the right of 
naming their kings. They succeeded 
in this attempt, and appointed two 
kings of their own. Justinian de- 
termined to punish them for such 
contumacious conduct, and sent a 
icked foree to Souchoum Kaleh. 
he Abkhasians took refuge in a 
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strong castle which crowned a hill 
overlooking a steep gorge which 
issues from the mountains a little to 
the right of Souksou, and which 
still partially exists under the name 
of Anakopi. Had we known, when 
we saw it in the distance, what 
interesting associations have at- 
tached to it, we might have at- 
tempted to visit it. The Abkhasians, 
however, notwithstanding the strength 
of the place, did not hold out against 
the military tact of the Roman 
general, and the castle was taken 
and burned; but this spot owes its 
chief celebrity throughout the coun- 
try to the still older tradition which 
attaches to it; for here, it is said, 
are laid the bones of Simon the 
Canaanite. 

The result of the war between 
Justinian and Khosroes was to place 
more decidedly than ever the Trans- 
caucasian provinces under the suze- 
rainty of the Byzantine Empire. 

Abkhasia, as well as the other 
provinces, felt this iufluence, “and be- 
tween the fifth and tenth centuries 
made considerable progress in civil- 
isation. The greater part of those 
churches and forts, the ruins of which 
add so much to the picturesque char- 
acter of the scenery, date from this 
period. Hitherto the princes of 
Abkhasia, though owning allegiance 
to the Greek Emperors, were inde- 
pendent of the neighbouring provinces. 
Towards the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, however, the crowns of Georgia 
and Abkhasia beeame united in the 
family of the Bagrats. Its history 
is, therefore, identical with that of 
Georgia until 1442, when the reigning 
king (Alexander) died, leaving his 
kingdom divided between his three 
sons. Abkhasia and the rest of the 
seaboard provinces fell to the share of 
one of these, but his successors failed 
to preserve the allegiance of se 
of the principal families, who, finding 
their influence almost as great as 
that of their sovereign, successively 
threw off his yoke, so that very soon 
the kings ceased to exist, and their 
former territory was divided amongst 
themselves by the most influential 
families, whose authority is to this 
day recognised by Russia in the dif- 
ferent provinces which resulted from 
this separation. Meantime these 
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petty principalities became once more 
the theatre of war between Persia and 
the empire of which Constantifople 
was the capital, now no longer Chris- 
tian. Abkhasia with its neighbours 
was placed finally under the suzerain- 
ty of the Porte; and, in 1578, Sou- 
choum Kaleh and Poti at the mouth 
of the Rhion were built and garrri- 
soned by Turkish troops. For the 
next two hundred years Abkhasia 
was a Turkish province, but about 
the middle of the last century the 
Abkhasians revolted, and the Turks 
abandoned Souchoum Kaleh, still, 
however, retaining the suzerainty. 
Keliche Bey, the Prince of Abkhasia, 
then living at Souchoum Kaleh, soon 
after, by refusing to give up a Turk- 
ish refugee, brought matters to a 
crisis, and called in the protection of 
Russia, at the same time professing 
himself a Christian convert. From 
that moment Russia never relin- 
quished the hold which she was thus 
enabled to secure; and at the close 
of that*war with Turkey which ter- 
minated in the treaty of Yassy, she 
acquired Abkhasia, together with the 
neighbouring provinces to the south. 
Shortly afterwards Russian troops 
were quartered at Souchoum Kaleh 
and other forts on the coast, and the 
princes of Abkhasia became Musco- 
vite vassals. Their subjects, however, 
were by no means disposed to concur 
in this transfer of allegiance, and the 
Mahometan portion of the population 
have steadily refused to recognise the 
sovereignty of their new masters. 
The Christians, indeed, remain docile 
subjects of their Prince. They re- 
member with abhorrence the barbar- 
ities of their Turkish rulers, and 
even exaggerate those atrocities which 
unfortunately but too often charac- 
terised their dominion. The popu- 
lation of the north and interior, on 
thas other hand, have conceived an 
in¥terate hatred to the Russians, 
enhanced no doubt by the perpetual 
struggle with them in which they 
have been engaged, while they have 
forgotten the oppression of their 
former masters, from whom they 
doubtless suffered less than their 
Christian compatriots; and regarding 
them only as co-religionists, they 
hailed with joy the arrival of a Turk- 
ish Pasha, shortly after the evacua- 
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tion of Souchoum Kaleb, as an ear- 
nest of that change from the Christian 
to the Mahometan rule which they so 
ardently desire. The consequence 
was, that when the Turkish army 
arrived at Souchoum Kaleh, Prince 
Michael found himself compelled to 
receive them with the utmost friend- 
ship and cordiality, for he was as 
unable to change the sympathies of 
the greater portion of his own sub- 
jects as he was to prevent the land- 
ing of Omer Pasha and his forces. 
Like the Uboochians, they too con- 
tributed their quota to the Turkish 
army, but, like them, they will gain 
nothing by the war in return for 
their co-operation. Had a condition 
prohibiting Russia from rebuilding 
the forts on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea been inserted, that alone 
would have sufficed to secure their 
independence. For although she 
might have reserved to herself the 
right of garrisoning troops in the 
interior of Abkhasia, that attempt 
would have been found perfectly im- 
practicable, except in the low coun- 
try, where, as has already been shown, 
the population is not so strongly op- 
posed to her rule. The evacuation of 
Souchoum Kaleh by Russian troops, 
and the residence there of foreign 
consuls, would have opened up the 
whole of the Mahometan part of the 
country to the commercial enterprise 
of the world. So far from that being 
the case, in consequence of those 
hostilities which must inevitably be 
resumed between the Mahometan 
Abkhasians and Russians, as soon as 
Souchoum Kaleh is regarrisoned, the 
country will revert to the condition 
in which it was before the war, and 
which is precisely similar to that of 
Ubooch. The chances of their ulti- 
mate civilisation are more remote 
than ever; they will be cut off again 
from intercourse with humanity. 
Their villages and fields will be burnt 
and destroyed as of old by rapacious 
soldiery, and war, incessant war, 
will be their only occupation, until 
at last, determined never to submit, 
they will become exterminated as 
a race, savage, but free to the 
end. 

Such is the prospect of the Ab- 
khasian mountaineers, and it is mel- 
ancholy to think that the unhappy 
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fate to which these brave men are 
now doomed, might have been avert- 
ed by a stipulation forbidding the 
reoccupation of that town which, 
after having been taken from Rus- 
sia and permanently garrisoned by 
Turkish troops for more than a year, 
might surel®have been regarded as 
a very legitimate conquest. In addi- 
tion to this, the establishment of 
Abkhasian independence would have 
been attended with far less difficulty 
than that of any province of Circas- 
sia. It had a Prince whose right 
was universally acknowledged, and 
whose close alliance with the Prin- 
cess Dadianie of Mingrelia, his only 
neighbour, would have secured for 
both a peaceful frontier. Surrounded 
on all other sides by Circassians, no- 
thing was ;to be feared from the de- 
predations of the more lawless of his 
subjects upon any Russian province ; 
and it is therefore difficult to conceive 
how any inconvenience could have 
arisen from such a measure, while its 
advantages are apparent. ; 
The population of the province is not 
above 50,000, and is yearly diminish- 
ing, owing partly to the constant war- 


fare, and partly to the exportation of 
slaves. The latter traffic is carried 
on surreptitiously in spite of the Rus- 
sian occupation of the seaboard. In 
fact, that blockade which prevents 
the ingress of civilised merchants and 
travellers, protects a traffic which 
owes its existence to the ignorant and 
degraded state of the population 
among whom it is carried on; and 
firmans issued at Constantinople to 
forbid it will be utterly useless, so 
long as the light of civilisation is 
never allowed to shine into the 
dark mountains of the Caucasus. 

In a word, the result of this war 
with respect to Abkhasia and Cir- 
cassia has been to exclude the be- 
nighted populations of those countries 
from all chance of civilisation more 
completely than ever—to extinguish 
in their breasts any hope of their 
ultimate independence—to render 
inevitable the continuance of that 
traffic by which the women are now 
made the slaves of Turks, until that 
period arrives when the whole coun- 
try is subdued, and both men and 
women will become the slaves of 
Russians. 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER I.—RETROSPECT. 


Tue cat was let out of the bag in 
the last chapter, so we need not waste 
our time and energy in running after 
it. You learned, in a casual sen- 
tence, that Victor and Adrienne were 
about to meet; and your quick saga- 
city at once divined that the fugitives 
had been recaptured. I scorn to 
vex a reader by keeping him in sus- 
pense over the details when he already 
foresees the denouement; and I will 
at once hurry to that crisis in my 
story which the meeting of the 
prisoners with their judge necessarily 
brought about. Only while they are 
being marched back to the Cheval 


_ Blanc the opportunity may be seized 


of briefly sketching that part of 
Adrienne’s story which must be 
known before “her interview with 
Victor can be rightly appreciated. 


We left her greatly indignant. His 
letter, so offensive in its tone, and 
rendered doubly offensive by the cir- 
cumstances under which she read it, 
gave her anger an excuse, and for 
two or three weeks her thoughts 
were not kindly. But as the weeks 
assed, her anger abated. She heard 
tim so frequently abused by her 
family that the naturally rebellious 
girl began secretly to take his part. 
Added to this, her conscience now 
began to tell her plainly that she 
had not been blameless: she ac- 
knowledged the fact that she had 
encouraged him, and was gratified 
by his homage. She remembered 
that the thought of his loving an- 
other had been very painful to her. 
Besides, what was more natural than 
that he should love her? Was there 
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any offence in his love? Did not his 
youth and inexperience excuse the 
presumption ? 

Into this track flowed her thoughts, 
and they very often flowed into it, so 
that at last Victor became the con- 
stant guest of her mind. The two 
walked together, talked together, 
dreamed together. The little botany 
he had taught her, the books he had 
read with her, the ideas he had ex- 
pounded to her, were so many links 
with which memory connected their 
two existences. And now he was 
absent—now his presence could no 
longer keep alive her anger by re- 
calling his fault—she thought of him 
only with pleasure. His absence had 
another effect. Absence is said to 
make the heart grow fonder. The 
phrase is an absurdity, but it has a 
fallacious kind of truth in it. Real 
affection is fed by presence, because 
real affection lives on sympathies ; 
but factitious affection—the love of 
the imagination, not the heart—pros- 
og in absence, because imagination 

as free scope for its arbitrary and 
idealising tendencies, and can create 
its own idol undisturbed by incon- 
venient fact. When Victor was pre- 
sent, he was always’ in danger of de- 
stroying, by some phrase, some gesture, 
some slight yet important self-be- 
trayal, the effect of his good qualities. 
Absent, this davger was removed. 
She thought of him only in his best 


moments. She had before her a 
handsome, high-spirited, energetic 


youth, whose qualities captivated her 
inexperienced and uncritical mind. 

To these influences was added the 
softening influence of compassion. 
She knew that he had quitted his 
home to seek oblivion in the tumult 
of Parisian life, and she thought of 
his loneliness in the great city, and 
the dangers he ran there. She fully 
expected to hear of his becoming a 
aug personage among the Jaccbins, 
or he had impressed her with a deep 
sense of his intellectual superiority. 
That he could enter public life with- 
out at once distinguishing himself 
never occurred to her; and when 
months, years elapsed, and his name 
never reached her, she concluded he 
must be dead, or had emigrated to 
America. It pleased her rather than 
otherwise to reproach herself with 
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having been the cause of his expatria- 
tion. She would weep sometimes, 
but there was consolatory sweetness 
in the bitterness. 

Meanwhile events rapidly- succeed- 
ed each other. Her marriage was 
interrupted by persecution. Her 
father fled to England,"Wwhere Henri 
and the Chevalier de Figeac soon 
joined him. A king had fallen on 
the scaffold; a queen had followed. 
The Terror began. The correspon- 
dence kept up by the Countess de St. 
Mare and the emigrants had been 
rare and precarious ; but that active 
and indomitable woman had con- 
trived that the three men should re- 
enter France to join in a bold scheme 
of overthrowing the Triumvirate, and 
restoring France to tranquillity. She 
was at first amazed at the eagerness 
with which the Count entered into 
the plan. She wished him to remain 
in England, and confide the scheme 
to younger and more energetic hands. 
But he had become the most intoler- 
ant. of reactionists, to make up for 
his previous affectation of liberalism ; 
and his presence was in many ways 
desirable, because he was still the 
head of the Chateauneufs, and many 
would risk their lives for him when 
they would hesitate to act for an- 
other. 

Hitherto all had been more suc- 
cessful than their hopes had pictured. 
The scheme was in such a train that 
nothing seemed likely to thwart it. 
M. Foville (the Count) had a confi- 
dential letter from Robespierre Lim- 
self, urging him to complete his in- 
vestigations of the emigrant conspir- 
acy, and to hasten to Paris as soon 
as he was ready. Bernard Tronchet 
(Henri de St. Marc) was anxiously 
expected by Couthon, to produce 
his documentary evidence of Robes- 
pierre’s intention of usurping sole 
power. M. Charles Foville (the 
Chevalier de Figeac) was no less 
anxiously awaited by St. Just, to 
whom he was to unfold the treason 
of Couthon. Three blows struck at 
the same hour would deliver France! 

When Nicotte wildly rushed into 
the apartments of the Count, and 
bade him fly because he was dis- 
covered, he at first told her that her 
fears were idle—an arrest could only 
delay him a few hours. But when 
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he told him it was Victor Marras 
who had ordered the arrest, his 
countenance fell; and although he 
could not suppose the plot had been 
discovered, he felt that his incognito 
could not deceive Victor. He fled 
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therefore, as we have seen ; and when 
recaptured, it only remained for them 
to put a bold face on the matter, and 
try what influence Adrienne could 
exert with Victor in preventing their 
detention. - 


CHAPTER II.—THE INTERVIEW. 


Victor ordered the two male pri- 
soners to be conducted into his.,pre- 
sence. As they were unarmed, he 
motioned to the soldiers to withdraw, 
and was thus left alone with the Count 
and the Chevalier. 

Strange were the feelings which 
the sight roused within him; not of 
wrath, for, as I have said, his indig- 
nation had long burned itself out; 
not of kindness, for he had a dim re- 
membrance of a wrong, and he felt 
as we feel in the presence of those 
who have once deeply humiliated us. 
A certain irrepressible exultation 
mingled with his feelings. His pro- 
phecy had been fulfilled; they were 
to sue for mercy to him whom they 
had outraged! He felt as if there 
were something peculiarly mysterious 
in this fulfilment of a wild prophecy ; 
although, as he had been implored 
by hundreds of prisoners to whom 
no such prophecy had been uttered, 
as he stood in the same relation to 
the Count in which he had stood to 
many other nobles, there was no- 
thing peculiar in this which he con- 
sidered so very mysterious. 

“Why, bless me!” exclaimed the 
Count, pretending surprise, and turn- 
ing to the Chevalier, “it is Victor— 
our old friend Victor! This is a 
surprise and a pleasure! You have 


not forgotten me ?” he added, seeing no - 


recognition in Victor's eye. 

“The proof that I have not forgot- 
ten you is that you are here,” said 
Victor, coldly. 

_“ Certainly ; and although I cannot 
divine the reason of our journey being 
interrupted, I am sure nothing 
but friendliness actuates you towards 
those who always showed the utmost 
kindness to you ; except,” he added, 
hesitatingly, “on one little occasion, 
the last time we met, when a mo- 
mentary surprise, and very excusable 
indignation—it was excusable, you 
must admit ?—produced a somewhat 


disagreeable interruption to our friend- 
ship. Buta men of your high spirit 
would never bear malice, I am sure. 
You have long ago forgotten that un- 
pleasantness ?”” 

“ Long ago,” said Victor. 

“I knew it. I was certain of it. 
I have often thought of the incident 
with pain, and, let me add, with some 
self-reproach ; but, however, this 
is not the time to talk of such things. 
May I ask why you have had us ar- 
rested ?” 

“May I ask why your papers bear 
the name of Citizen Foville ?” 

“ Merely a precaution.” 

“ Your arrest is a precaution.” 

“ What is your purpose ?” 

“To do my duty to the Republic.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“The Revolutionary Tribunal will 
make everything clear.” 

“The Tribunal!” exclaimed the 
Count, fairly alarmed. ‘ Youare not 
about to send us there! That, as you 
know, is certain death.” 

“T know it.” 

“You would not have innocent 
blood shed for + 

“I would not. Yours is no innocent 
blood. In vain you try to defend 
yourself; your conspiracy is disco- 
vered.” 

“ What conspiracy ?” 
“To assassinate Robespierre, Cou- 
thon, and St. Just.” 

The Count’: heart ceased to beat, 
_ Chevalier boisterously exclaim- 
ed :— 

“ What miserable calumny is this ?” 

“ A miserable conspiracy, Chevalier, 
but no calumny, as you are perfectly 
aware.” 

“ Tt is false !” 

“T have proofs,” said Victor, sternly, 
“which you can swear are false, 
but which no tribunal will refuse to 
accept.” 

“Dear Victor,” said the Count, 
earnestly, “whatever your suspicions 
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or information may be, let me entreat 
= not to act hastily in this matter. 

e are innocent, but you know too 
well that, once before the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, our innocence will avail 
us nothing. Now [claim from you 
the office of friendship. _ In early days 
I showed you much kindness, for you 
were an especial favourite with me, 
as you know. In return, I only ask 
you not to be rash.” 

“‘T shall not be rash. I act on cer- 
tain knowledge. I told you I had 
proofs.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“T shall produce them on the pro- 
per occasion.” 

“But it will then be too late for 
us to clear ourselves. If you are 
really actuated by sincere desire to 
discover a conspiracy against the 
Republic, tell us what information 
now causes you to arrest us; we may 
be able to point out to you our inno- 
cence.” 

Victor smiled slightly, and then, 
with some scorn, said— 

“Citizen, you undervalue me. I 
do not act upon suspicions ; I have 
proofs.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“ Bricolin’s confession.” 

A dead silence ensued, in which 
the hearts of both prisoners beat 
almost audibly. Victor continued : 

“You have appealed to my friend- 
ship ; it shall not be in vain.” 

They breathed more a 

“But even my friendship must 
give place to my duty. I am bound 
to frustrate your scheme, but I would 
willingly spare your lives. Tell me 
candidly who are your accomplices ; 
let me be assured that I have really 
prevented your plan, and a boat shall 
convey you in safety to Eng- 
land.” 

“We have no accomplices,” they 
both answered. 

“Excuse me if I do not believe 
that.” 

“You doubt the word of a gentle- 
man?” asked the Chevalier, with some 
haughtiness. 

“ Tn such a case, I do.” 

“Then, as we can only give our word, 
nothing more need be said.” 

“You forget, Chevalier, that I am 
in possession of knowledge which 
assures me that you have accom- 
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plices. I can myself name one of them 
to you—the citizen Henri de St. Mare. 
He is also in my hands.” 

“ Where ?” 

“At St. Malo. If, therefore, you 
conceal from me one accomplice, I am 
forced to believe, in spite of your word, 
that you conceal others.” 

“We did not attempt to conceal 
his complicity,” replied the Chevalier ; 
“for if Bricolin betrayed us, he 
must have betrayed the whole family. 
But again, I say, on the word of a 
gentleman, that beyond our family 
no one is implicated. No one ex- 
cept Bricolin knew anything of our 
scheme.” 

“If you persist in the denial, the 
Tribunal must investigate the case. 
Confess, and in return for the safety of 
the Republic I assure you your lives. 
I shall thus fulfil my duty and not send 
you to the scaffold.” 

“But, my dear Victor, we have 
nothing to confess. Do you suppose 
that we, finding you so well disposed 
towards us, would not gladly embrace 
your offer ?” 

“If you have nothing to confess,” 
said Victor, coldly, “this interview 
had better cease. Ihave informed you 
of my resolution.” 

“ And you persist-—-” 

“Tf you persist. You know my 
terms, and can accept or reject them.” 
He rose and opened the door, order- 
ing the prisoners to be removed into 
an inner apartment, and the Countess 
de St. Mare to be conducted before 
him. She came in with great hanghti- 
ness, and scarcely paid any attention 
to what he said, until he informed 
her of all he knew. She coloured 
violently, but made no remark as he 
proceeded : 

“T have offered your brother and 
nephew a safe-conduct to England 
in exchange for a free confession of 
their scheme, which they have frankly 
accepted.” 

“They confessed!’ exclaimed the 
indignant Countess. 

“ How else should I have been in- 
formed of the plot?” asked Victor, 
quietly. 

“The cowards!” muttered the 
amazed Countess, thinking, no doubt, 
that her misgivings respecting the 
Count’s fitness for such a plot were 
now realised. 
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“But,” he continued, “as their 


confession may be incomplete, or de- 
signedly inaccurate, I am not going 
to act without feeling quite convin 

of its accuracy ; for this reason I have 
thought proper to examine you sepa- 
rately. If your stories coincide I 
shall be convinced; if not, I shall 
know that I have been misinformed. 
I do not ask you for details of the 
scheme ; that is unnecessary; what 
I want to know is whether the names 
of the conspirators have been all 
given up. Will you be kind enough 
to tell me who they are?” 

“ Ourselves.” 

“ And? ¥ 

** No one else.” 

“Excuse me; there are others. 
For instance there is your son——” 

The Countess shook as he said 
this; but recovering herself she 
said : 

“T include him among ourselves.” 

“ And the others ?” 

“ There are no others.” 

“Have a care: the lives of the 
whole family are at stake unless I am 
satisfied; unless your stories sepa- 
rately agree, I must send you to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal.” 

“T have answered you: there are 
no others.” 

“The Count named some, how- 
ever.” 

Here the Countess looked at him 
steadily, and said: “ You have over- 
reached yourself; the Count has 
made no confession. I shall answer 
no more questions,” 

Victor saw indeed that his last as- 
sertion had betrayed him, But the fact 
that it had betrayed him suggested 
the probability of there being really 
no other accomplices to name. In 
this respect the stories of both coin- 
cided. He remained thoughtful for 
a few minutes, and then opening the 
door of the apartment, into which 
the Count and Chevalier had been 
conducted, bowed her into it. Left 
alone, he mused for some time on the 
two interviews. He then ordered 
Adrienne to be introduced. 

Their meeting was strangely agi- 
tated, and for some time neither spoke. 
To meet thus after such a parting, 
after six long years of separation, 
was indeed a trying event. The 
emotion soon sub ied in his breast. 
VOL, LXXx, 





clinging to it. I deplore, as much 
5 


He had ceased to love her. He had. 
indeed almost bape her in the 
hurrying tumult of his agitated life; 
and although the sight of that face 
which once filled him with rapture, 
still affected him with peculiar fee 

ings, he looked on it rather as we 
look on an old book which once de- 
lighted us, but which long has lost 
its power of charming. Adrienne 
indeed, was greatly altered. Beautife 

she was still, but there was a faded 
look about her, prodese’ by illness 
and anxiety, and a constraint pro- 
duced by her present situation, which 
robbed her of that buoyant grace 
once so enchanting to him, 

Victor saw clearly that he had 
outlived his love, and instantly his 
— hitherto undefined, became 

xed. 

“ Adrienne,” he said mournfully, 
“we should not have met thus. Do 
you remember the happy days long 
ago ?” 

Tears rose into her eyes as she 
looked at him and said, “I have 
never forgotten them.” 

“T was happy then,” he continued. 
“And now!” He threw a dreary 
mournfulness into this phrase which 
moved her, and quite pleased him 
for in truth he was acting, anc 
thought of his effects like an actor. 

“Tn those days,” said Adrienne with 
effort, “your life was pure. You 
had not Fa joined the bloodthirsty 
men who have destroyed France.” 

“ My life remains pure, Adrienne. 
Yes, in spite of what you say, I re- 

t it, pure. I have served the 
Republic ; but my hands are free from 
blood.” ; 

“Do you not serve those men—are 
you not their accomplice ?” 

“No; I serve a great idea, not 
men,” 

“Has not your Republic become 
an odious Despotism? Has it not 
murdered a king, a queen, thousands 
of innocent beings, and are you not 
an accomplice in such acts? Why, 
then, do you serve those men?” 

“ Adrienne,” said Victor, with an 
euthusiasi which was only half 
feigned, for he half believed in 
what he said, “there is nothing in 
this world worked out by human 
hands bnt has some imperfection 
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6. 
ag you can do, the crimes which pas- 
*‘perpetrates in the name of a 
heiple. I see the madness of our 
me. I pity the victims. But even 
ationg the ruin and the bloodshed I 
5 the grand principles of Liberty 

in their everlasting purity; and 
sdéing ‘this, I do not give up all my 


faith in freedom because I see men, 
a0 little able to bear it ‘at first. “You 


w my early dreams; well, they 
be - ine still!’ I am older now, and 
er. I. have learned that those 
dféiims are still far from becoming re- 
alities. I have learned that the pro- 
gress of the race is slow, and beset 
with pitfalls; but my faith in ulti- 
mate good remains unshaken.” 
“Adrienne was so carried away by 
the tones of his voice, and the enthu- 
siasm’ of his manner, that she forgot 
her own opinions in admiration. He 


CHAPTER III,-—A 


Adrienne found Nicotte with them, 
energetically recommending some 
plan she had at heart, which they 

med to reject. 

Oh, that I could do anything my- 
oc: sealatined the good girl “A 
mouse once set a lion free from the 
net in which he was caught; but 
then I ain’t a mouse, you see.” 

“How many soldiers are there?” 

ired the Chevalier. ~ 
‘Dh, ever so many. It’s no use 
trying force. If Victor only were 
my ‘lover now; but he hasn't the 
ood taste, You see we women find 
f sy to come over the men when 
thiéy are fond of us; we twist them 
round our fingers, and they think it 
JeAsant; but when they don’t care 
for us, our power is nothing. Gon- 
lard never would have risked his 
d if I hadn’t promised to marry 
9. I'd promise to marry Victor, 
it jt would be no use. But now I 
K of it, if he don’t love me, he 
love you, ma’mselle, You could 
turh him round your fingers,” Adri- 
enne shook her head, * 

“You could indeed., You don’t 
know how easy it is to make fools of 
mén: they like it!” * 

“Victor is a Republican |” 

“Well, but Republicans, the bopo- 
bigg, are men, are they not? if you 
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perceived this effect, and continued 
for some time in the same strain. 
The ardour of his eloquence not only 
carried him away, but made him once 
more feel something of his old passion 
for Adrienne. It was thus he used to. 
speak, and thus she used to listen, in 
old times! He sat by her side, and 
took her hand as he spoke. She did 
not withdraw it. A knock startled 
them. It was Sergeant Roussel, who, 
on entering, noticed their ill-conceal- - 
ed confusion, and made a note of it in 
his own mind. He came to say that 
a courier had arrived with despatches, 
and begged for instant audience. 
With some impatience Victor ordered 
him to be admitted ; and having shown 
Adrienne into the room where the 
Count, Countess, and Chevalier al- 
ready were, bade her be of good cheer, 
and confide in him, 


BAIT FOR A PIKE. 


look a little languishing—the Cheva- 
lier won’t mind looks, will you?” she 
said, suddenly turning to de Figeac, 
who smiled,—“ and then say a few 
pretty speeches, just to throw out a 
bait—he’ll be like a hungry pike, and 
rush at any bait—you’re sure to hook 
him, if you try. I tell you what, 
leave him to me; I'll promise and 
hint all sorts of things. Do you only 
look sweet upon him, and then you 
need say nothing; he will imagine 
you look all.I say.” ; 

“ And what is to be the, upshot?” 

“ Why, that he will let. you escape, 
of course.” ' 

“ He! never!”. exclaimed the Coun- 
tess, “I mistrust him in every way. 
He only affects. friendship for. us. 
His yanity. will never forgive us; we 
once humiliated him; he will take his 
revenge,” 

Adrienne defended him warmly ; the 
Count was disposed to take her view, 
but the Chevalier and the Countess. 
persisted in considering it hopeless to 
expect any clemency. His manner 
to them that day, they said, was only 
a trap. He pretended to. befriend 
them, that he might extort their se- 
cret, and then send them, to the.tri- 
bunal. Nicotte, however, was certain 
of one thing—let him mean them 
well or'ill, he, was.@ man; and being 
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@ man, it was hard indeed if 2 woman 
couldn’t bamboozle him. At any 
rate she would try. 

She did try. She went straight to 
Victor, and told him she wanted 
some serious conversation with him. 

“ About the affairs of the Repub- 
lie?” he asked. 

“Pooh!” she said, tossing up: her 
little. saucy nose, “you know how 
much Leare for the Republic! About 
as much as you do yourself, if the 
truth were known. Oh! you needn't 
simile and look knowing. You don’t 
care for the Republic; you're too 
clever to be the dupe of such rubbish, 
and too good really to tolerate such 
villany. But you don’t choose to 
risk your head by saying-so. I un- 
derstand—so does somebody else that 
I could name—I shan’t—somebody 
whose opinion of you is too high to 
make her believe any ill of you.. And 
because she thinks well of you I 
think well of you. Victor, there’s my 
hand.” She held out her hand to 
him with an air of entire forgiveness. 
He took it, drew her towards him, 
kisseil her pretty cheek, at which she 
was not at all displeased, but said— 

“‘Now let us talk sense. No one 
can overhear us, ean they?” 

“No one. But be quick, for I 
have much to do.” 

“Look here, Victor. You are to- 
day at the top of the wheel—to- 
morrow you may be sprawling in the 
dirt. It is well to look a-head. It 
is well to have friends in both camps. 
If you act like a man of honour, and 
wink at the escape of your pri- 
soners, you will ””—— 

“Nicotte, you must not talk to 
me in this way. If you have nothing 
else to say, I must decline to hear it.” 

“How can you know what I have 
got to say, when you won’t hear me 
to the end?” 

“Tt is unnecessary I should hear 
the end, when the beginning is 
treason.” 

“Treason !” she exclaimed, with a 
contemptuous toss of her head. 
“How grandly we talk! I don’t 
understand politics; I only care 
about common sense, It’s common 
sense I want to show you. What 
will yon gain by murdering your old 
benefactor? Nothing. By saving 

you may gain——] need not 


“you leave it? 


say what, but, unless I am much 
mistaken, your early inclinations 
were fixed somewhere. . . Ah, 
when you left Chateauneuf so sud- 
denly. ..., BY the way, why did 

o one even could 
make out why you disappeared. But 
never mind that now: When you 
left, how some one drooped, and 
pined. I noticed it! Trust a 
woman’s eyes in such matters. You 
see how pale and worn she looks? 
Who can say how much of that is 
caused by you? Well, now: you 
meet again—meet under circum- 
stances in which you can show 
the extent of your love. . . . Sut 
a chance doesn’t occur every day, I 
can tell you!” 

“Were you commissioned to tell 
me this?” said Victor, eyeing her 
keenly. 

“ Perhaps I was, perhaps I wasn't. 
You can find out. I am here to ask 
you questions, not to answer them. 
And I put this question to you, 
plainly, without any twisting and. 
turning: Is she not a prize worth ~ 
fifty republics? You don’t answer 
me.” 

“ You must put a plainer question, 
Nicotte.” 

“Well, then—to gain her love 
would yeu let her father and ‘cousins 
escape? Come, that’s plain.” 

Victor was silently drawing™ fig- 
ures on the paper with a pen, and 
revolving in his mind the thoughts 
called up by Nicotte’s question.. He 
felt persuaded that she had been 
commissioned to put this question to 
him, and never imagined the little 
woman was boldly taking upon her- 
self to promise anything and every- 
thing which would secure her pur- 
pose, in the comfortable belief that it. 
could all be justly disavowed by the 
Count and Adrienne when. the, pro- 
mises were claimed to be fulfilled, _. 

“Why do you hesitate?” she con- 
tinned. “Any other man would 
jump out of his skin with joy at the 
chance.” ; 

“ Nicotte, you have sa & very, 
strange question to the Commissary 
of the Republic.” ree 

al ame to Victor Marras.” |... 

“Well, then, Victor Marras. shalf 
answer you, but remember itis not. 


the Cominiasaty who speaks.” 








.“ Yes, yes; I don’t want to have 
anything to do with that—(she was 
going to use a strong expression, but, 
checking herself, said)—person.” 

“ Victor’s answer to your question 
is this: No proposition of any kind 
has been made to him by those most 
concerned. He cannot deal with 
any others. Let a distinct proposi- 
tion be made to him, and accord- 
ing to its distinctness will be the 
distinctness of his answer. To 
merely vague indefinite questions he 

‘ will return indefinite replies. Do 
you understand ?” 

Nicotte understood perfectly, but 
did not relish what she understood. 
She saw that he was too cunning to 
be duped by a mere lure to a boyish 
passion. She tried to persuade him 
to be open with her; but his stead- 
fast reply was, that he could only 
deal with principals, not agents. 

She left him to communicate to 
the Count the result of her inter- 
view, and did not notice the pecu- 
liar smile which stole across his lips 
:as she departed. He continued 
‘drawing figures with his pen, and 
smiling to himself as he did so. At 
“length he rose with an air of strange 
exultation, threw a cloak over his 
shoulders, and went out. 

At the door he met Serjeant 
‘Roussel, with three soldiers con- 
ducting a prisoner, who proved to be 
‘Henri de St. Marc. Victor instantly 
‘returned into the house, and, order- 
‘ing the prisoner to be brought to him 
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in a small room at the back, sat 
alone with him for half an hour, 
trying, first by threats, and next by 
cajoleries, to extort from him the 
names of the other conspirators. 
Henri, however, maintained, as the 
others had maintained, that the con- 
spiracy was confined to their own 
family, and Bricolin. Victor now 
believed this to be the case. It was 
only negative evidence, indeed, but 
it looked like certainty, and the fact 
was important. He quitted his pri- 
soner to go at once and write a de- 
spatch. On his way he ordered 
Sergeant Roussel to stay in the room 
with Henri de St. Marc, and watch 
him closely, but otherwise to be as 
respectful and agreeable to him as 
the disagreeable office admitted. 
The Sergeant was not in the least 
surprised at this order. He had 
noticed the kindness with which the 
prisoner been treated.” He had 
noticed t#@®@onfusion of both Victor 
and Adrienne when he suddenly in- 
terrupted their téte-d-téte. He re- 
membered the old passion of Victor 
for the young Chatelaine; and he 
knew nothing of the cause of Victor’s 
sudden departure from Chateauneuf. 
The old soldier was himself but a 
very tepid republican. He served 
the Republic, indeed, because he 
was a French soldier, and felt a 
Frenchman’s pride in the victories of 
the Republican troops; but he had 
very little political passion, and was 
attached to the Chateauneuf family. 


CHAPTER IV.—-AN OLD SOLDIER AND A PRETTY WOMAN. 


“ Well, Sergeant,” said Henri gaily, 
‘“T am glad they have given me you 
as a guard. I like to have a fami- 
liar phiz before me. Have you a 
,pack of cards, or a dice box, by acci- 
‘dent? It would make the time 
pass.” 

“Yes, here are eards,” said Rous- 
sel, drawing from his pocket a pack 
vwhich might have been white in pre- 
‘historic times, but which, from the 
fingers of gentlemen who hummed 
the Marseillaise, had acquired a hue 
not easily recognisable as white. 

“ Roussel, old fellow,” said Henri 
as he shuffled, “I tell you what are 
the stakes now we ean play for with 


mutual advantage. You're not over- 
burdened with money, are you?” 

The Sergeant grinned at this plea- 
santry, and twirled his long grey 
mustache. 

“Very well; you can’t stake 
money, of course, and it’s no use giv- 
ing credit, because I may not live to 
be paid. I am rich in money, but 
poor in something else: shall we 
make these two the stakes ?” 

“ Don’t understand.” 

“I stake my money—you stake 
your blindness. If you win, you get 
money ; if you lose, you go to sleep, or 
look another way, while I take an alr- 
ing on the sands. D’ye understand ?” 
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‘“‘ Monsieur Henri—I mean citizen, 
—It does me good to see you keep up 
your spirits so, that it does.” 

“Then you consent?” 

“Please don’t ask such things; 
don’t allude to them. I am here to 
guard you. Its a very painful 
office ; 

“Then quit it, my dear fellow, 
git it at once. I have no fastidious 

esire to be attended by a guard of 
honour, I pledge you my word.” 

“You mustn’t talk so; please 
don’t. It only makes my duty more 
unpleasant.” 

“Then you won't play?” 

“ Not that stake. I’m willing to do 
anything that’s agreeable, provided 
it does not interfere with my duty.” 

“Very well, very well; say no 
more. Then we must play for love 
I suppose. Hang it, I can’t stand 
that. I tell you what money 
against your outa 

Roussel laughed and stroked his 
grisly upper lip. 

“We must play for something,” 
said Henri. “If I win two games 
out of three, I shall demand your 
moustaches; if you win you gain 
this purse.” 

After some laughing this was set- 
tled, and they began to play, but the 
entrance of Nicotte, with a basket on 
her arm, made a diversion. She had 
brought some wine to cheer her be- 
loved young master, and hoped the 
dear old sergeant wouldn’t object to a 
glass. To which the sergeant had no 
objection whatever. 

“You see,” she said, “ when one is 
confined to a single room, it is very 
tedious, and there’s nothing like a 
glass of good wine to make time slip 
away. So put up your cards for the 
Spam, and let me arrange the table. 

f you ask me, I'll take a sip with 
you. I ain’t at all proud.” 

“Youre an angel, Nicotte!” said 
the gallant Roussel. 

“ Oh, sergeant!” 

“You are. If I were rich enough, 
I'd marry you, and brave the conse- 
quences.” 

_“ Would you now really? But I 
ain’t good enough for such as you.” 

“ Coquette!” exclaimed he, winking 
at her, as he emptied his glass. 

“T say what pare sergeant,” she 
said, filling her glass once more. 





“You're fit for the wife of a mar- 
shal of France,” added the sergeant, 
again emptying his glass at one toss, 
and again holding it out to be filled 
by the ready Nicotte, who indeed was 
by no means backward, for she had 
interpreted the look given her by 
Henri, which said, “Make him 
drunk,” and had replied by a look 
which said “ Trust me!” 

“And, sergeant, do you really 
mean now that you ean: marry me 
if you could ?” 

“On the word of a soldier!” 

“ Dear, dear!—Another glass, ser- 
geant.” 

“By all means, Nicotte; many 
other glasses.” 

“That’s right.” 

“ But,” added the sergeant laying 
down his glass, “ before we proceed 
further, let us come to a distinct 
understanding. This wine is ex- 
cellent, and I am fond of good wine. 
But there are two things I specially 
hate.” 

* And what are they?” 

“First, I hate being made a fool of. 
Next, I hate being thought so soft as 
to be easily made a fool of. Now, 
it’s quite clear, you want to make me 
drunk.” 

“Oh, sergeant! What an idea!” 

“T don’t blame you—not I. Stra- 
tagem of war! But you mustn't 
suppose you can out-manceuvre an 
old soldier like me. It can’t be done. 
The old boy has his eye open, 
wide !” 

“ You foolish old fellow, why should 
I want to make you drunk. I hate to 
see men so—the beasts!” 

“ Nicotte, I told you the thing 
wasn’t to be done. That’s enough. Be-. 
sides, if you fancy that three bottles 
of such wine as this is to do it, you 
are mistaken—six wouldn’t make me 
sleepy. There. I only mentioned it. 
that we might spend the evening plea- 
santly, and on a right understanding.. 
Now, another glass.” 

“ Sergeant,” said Henry with 
warmth, “you're a fine fellow, and 
make me ashamed of myself. Til 
show you my cards: I do want to- 
escape. Will you aid me?” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“ Will nothing tempt you?” 

“Nothing. I have my notions of 
honour as well as another. It is my 
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duty to guard you, and while there is 
life in me, guard you I will.” 

“And do -you really think,” said 
Nicotte, “that Victor meant you to 
guard Monsieur Henry ?” . 

“Pin sure of. it.” - 

‘“Welll” she exclaimed, throwing 
up her eyes, “for a man of your 
quickness! A woman, sergeant, in 
your place, would ‘have soon seen 
through that.” 

“Of course,” said Henri, not at all 
divining what a woman would have 
seen through, “so would a man, ‘if his 
wits were sharpened.” 

“T don’t,” said Russel. 

“Why,” retorted Nicotte, “it’s as 

lain as two pats of butter. Victor 
is Commissary of the Republic, isn’t 
he q” 

“Plain enough that.” 

“ And,” she continued, “is forced 
to arrest every one he is ordered to 
arrest, whether he likes it or whether 
he lumps it. No choice is left him. 
If his own father was denounced, he 
must arrest him.” | 

“ Well; go on.” 

“He wouldn’t like to arrest his 
father, and he wouldn’t break his 
heart if his father escaped, I sup- 
pose? Well, doesn’t this apply to 
the Count and the Count’s family, 
who were such friends to him when 
he was a poor youth at Chateauneuf 
—you remember? Of course he is 
very reluctant to arrest them.” 

“There, Nicotte, your argument 
fails.” 

“ How so?” 

“Pitiably fails! He was more 
eager about arresting them than ever 
I remember to have seen him in 
-other cases.” 

“Of course he was,” she boldly re- 

jed, trusting to her mother-wit to 

d some excuse. 

“Why was he, if, a3 you say, he 
~was force 1?” asked Roussel. 

“ Because he wanted to have them 
“jin his own hands—if his father was 
‘to be arrested he would prefer no one 
-€lse having the office, because no one 
-else would care what became of him. 
Don’t you see? Why should Victor 
be anxious to make his benefactors 
prisoners, unless he wished to be- 
friend them ?” 

“It’s quite clear!” said Henri, con- 
fidently. 

The sergeant was somewhat stag- 
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gered Ly the argument; ‘but he was 
more silenced than eonvinced. 

“ Dont you see it?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered, “I don’t; 
frankly, I don’t sce it. I wish I 
did, for I-should -really rejoice in ‘the 
escape of Monsieur Henri. I have 
always been attached to him and his 
family.” 

“There again,” said Nicotte, “ your 
known attachment to the family is 
the reason why you are appointed -to 
guard him.” 

“Yes,” said Henry, “he counts up- 
on your shutting your eyes.” 

toussel was yielding visibly be- 
neath these arguments, and said 
dubiously :— 

“If he wishes you-to be free, why 
doesn’t he let you escape himself?” 

“Who can penetrate secret mo- 
tives?” said Henry, feeling that 
Roussel’s argument was unanswer- 
able. wats 

“Tt is quite clear,” said Nicotte. 
** Victor would be very glad to hear 
you had escaped; but, as suspicion 
would naturally fall on him, he acts 
so as to avoid it. Every one will be- 
lieve that a sentinel can be bribed; 
bat they wouldn’t believe Victor 
could.” Roussel remained a few mo- 
ments silent, and then said : 

“T tell you what; Pil hint the mat- 
ter to him, and if I find him will- 
ing ” 

“Don’t dream of such a plan,” she 
quickly interposed; “it is important 
he should know nothing of it. He 
might as well do it himself as know 
of it. But to prove that he means 
him to escape, look here!” and she 
pointed to Victor’s cloak and hat 
which he had left on a chair, and had 
forgotten to remove when he retired 
to write his despatch. ‘“ Do you re- 
cognise his hat and cloak? Is not 
that plain? Is it not a disguise by 
means of which he may pass unchal- 
lenged by the sentinels ?” 

“Well, it a strange, I confess.” 
And Roussel thought of what Victor 
had said to him, and thought of the 
confusion on Adrienne’s face when he 
interrupted the téte-d-téte. Nicotte 
saw the effeet, and said: “He not 
only leaves a disguise, but he places 
you, whom he knows to be & friend, 
as guard. The thing is as plain as 
daylight.” , 

“ Roussel, do not fail me! 





Nicotte 
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is right, Let mie Dut take ‘this dis- 
ise. You pretend to be drunk— 
hich these hotles il expain.” 
“ He “will,” ‘said “Nicotte, puttin 
her white ariiis réund the old soldier’s 
neck—" won’t ‘he, like‘a good dear 
Old ‘brave fellow that he’is.” v 
“You be sprawling on the floor, 
and ‘pretend ‘to be drunk, or what is 
better still, miake yourself really 
drunk; that ‘will réitidve all sus- 
picion.” 
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, A need not pursue this scene,“of 
argument and coaxing. Nicotte clu 

to him and cajoled him till he was 
réady to do anything she wished. . She 
kissed his rough cheek, and caressed 
him into submission. Henri, having 
obtained the pass-word, ad wrappeg 
himself in. Victor’s cloak, shroudet 
his face with the hat, and awajtes 
till ‘Nicotte should assure him ‘the 
coast was sufficiently clear for him %o 


venture. 


CHAPTER V.—AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


. When Nicotte had told the Count 
of her interview with Victor, what 
she had said to him, and what re- 
lies he had made, a serious and 
ious discussion was held by the 
prisoners. The Countess, much as 
er heart was set on the conspiracy, 
could not brook the idea of their 
seeming even for a moment to. enter- 
tain such a project as the one Victor 
expected. The Count was wavering 
betwixt family pride, personal safety, 
and the.success of their great enter- 
prise. The Chevalier boldly ‘advo- 
cated the desirableness of in any 
why buying Victor’s silence; he .onl 
thought of one serious obstacle which 
should stay them, and that was 
Adrienne. ‘We must not sell her 
happiness, even to secure our great 
objects,” he said. ae 

Adrienne pressed_his hand warmly 
in token of her thinks, and then 
said ; 

“Father, if the decision is to rest 
with me, I cannot hesitate. Let the 
Chevalier release me from my word, 
and I am ready to marry any to save 

ou.” ' 
_.“ Noble girl!” ‘said her father, “I 
cannot accept the sacrifice.” But she 
felt sure he would accept it; and, 
after listening to her arguments for 
some time, he yielded to what he 
nevertheless regarded as a very ter- 
rible alternative. The truth is, Adri- 
enne had & very powerfyl cause to 
argue, and argued it with very power- 
ful eloquence, for not only was she 
deeply impressed With the, import- 
ance of rescuing her family from the 
Present danger, and, thus, a8 she 
thought, liberating France from a 
blood-thirsty tyranny, when. these 
could be effected by some self-sacri- 


fice on her part, but the sacrifice it- 
self, if truth must be told, did 
seem 80 appalling to her as it ‘ 
to others. To be the wife of Vi 
rras, to rescue his ardent and ag- 
piring nature from the misguided, men 
with whom he was associated, 
keep him pure and worthy of | 
love, was. worth the sacrifice of 
pride,@ They would go to Engl 
there away from all political 
tions, Victor would learn to see in i 
true light the error of the Republicg 
arty, or at any rate would cease 
ve any complicity with its acts.. 
_. Victor had not finished his dé 
patch when he was informed , the 
Count wished to speak with him 
alone. He descended, and had the 
Count ushered into the room where 
he had first examined him. As een 
as the doors were closed, the Oo 
baid : aah sens He 
“Victor, I have & proposition bo 
oe to you, if it be not already too 
te. bn fis sen 
Victor bowed, and in. bowing cop, 
cealed the smile which he could not 


suppress. - Be 
ane Before I do so,” continned. af 
unt, “it is necessary that I sho 
know one thing, because all depend 
on that.. You have discovered : 
secret. Have you revealed it to any 
one 5 . 
“To no one. ene dil 
“Does any. one besides” yourself 
know it through any other channel?” 
_ “Indeed, that is more than.I Gan 
answer. You have not told me 
who are the conspirators. I cannot 
answer a one ¢ noe a 
betrayed you as Bricolin did,” 
“ Did Bricolit tall any one but 


you?” 











of 


“No one,” 

“Then I may consider myself safe 
if you are silent ?” ; 
“ “You may; but I shall not be 


silent, so there is nothing gained by 
that.” 1 


** Victor, I will be frank with you, 
I was always fond of you, as you 
know. You love my daughter... . 
Some years ago you were refused her 
hand, under circumstances painful 
for me to recall; but your good sense 
will tell you that the refusal was very 
natural; you know she was affianced 
to the Chevalier. Suppose I were to 
tell you Adrienne is free ?” 

* Do you tell me so?’ 

“T do. The chevaligr resigns his 

claim in your favour. Escape with 
her and the Countess to England, re- 
ease us from arrest, and I will call 
you son.” 
* Victor remained silent.” His si- 
a made the Count uneasy, and he 
said : 
“You will not be expected to take 
any active part; if we fail, you can- 
- not be suspected, because who is to 
know that you were acquainted with 
our scheme? Besides, you will be in 
England.” 

* Am I to understand you to be per- 
fectly serious im this bargain?” Vic- 
tor asked. 

“ Perfectly.” 

Victor rose, opened the door which 
led into the room where the others 
were, and begging the Count to follow 
iim, found himself in the family circle, 
all eyes anxiously fixed upon his face. 
*“ “The Count de Chateauneuf,” he 
said, in a clear firm voice, “has just 
made a proposition to me, which is 
80 far exceeding my expectation, that 
I'wish to have it confirmed by your 

resence. If my ears have not utterly 

eluded me, he proposes that I should 
escape to England with you, Coun- 
tess, and you, Mademoiselle, leaving 
him, the Chevalier, and Monsieur 
Henri, to pursue their route to Paris. 
Have I rightly interpreted the pro- 
position ?” , 

'™ Quite,” answered the Count. 

“T further understand, Mademoi- 
selle, that your engagement to the 
Chevalier de Figeac is at an end. 
fs‘ it so?” Adrienne blushed and 
Io6oked down. The Chevalier an- 
swered that it wasso. — ) 

“"* And—but here I confess my 
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doubts are increased—I further un- 
derstood the Count to say that my 
acquiescence in his proposition would 
be rewarded in @ way which my 
modesty almost prevents my credit- 
ing, in spite of the solemn significance 
I know to be due to every word of 
his. . . . Did I rightly under- 
stand, Mademoiselle, that the price 
of my consent was to be your hand 
18 that I should call yon 
wife ?” 

Adrienne tremblingly raised her 
eyes full upon him, and murmured 


faintly— 
34 Yes! ” 
The murmur thrilled him—not 


indeed with holy, but with devilish 
joy. He had brought her to that! 
he had made the whole family offer 
him the hand which, six years ago, 
had been refused him with contumely ; 
he had made her offer herself in so 
many words; and his bosom swell- 
ed with pride, exulting in the re- 
fusal he was about to make. For 
indeed he had never contemplated its 
acceptance. He had ceased to love 
Adrienne ; and even had he cared 
enough for her to be tempted by the 
offer, he had already placed himself 
beyond the power of acceptance, for 
a& messenger was far on his way to 
Paris with full details of the conspi- 
racy. But while he was to refuse 
the offer, he still wished to preserve 
in Adrienne’s eyes the heroic attitude 
of one who sacrificed affection to 
honour. Perhaps he lialf deceived 
himself by his attitude. Actors on 
the stage of real life are very apt to 
believe in their own parts. 

“Tt is true then!” he exclaimed. 
“T have not deceived myself. I am 
asked, in so many words, to desert 
the cause I have. espoused—to forfeit 
my honour—or else to give up the 
daydream of my boyish hopes. Ad- 
rienne, you know how I have loved 
you. You know my opinions. Tell 
me! oh, tell me, which course you 
would have me choose?” 

Adrienne, extremely agitated by 
this appeal, could only murmur, 
“ Ask your . . . own heart.” ; 

“My heart!” he exclaimed, with 
dithyrambic fire; “it is broken! 
Cruel, cruel irony to bid me ask my 
heart! You know, none so well as 

ou, that its answer can be but one. 
Bhe raised her eyes. “To lose you 
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again would be to lose life, and hope, 
and energy.” Her heart beat quick. 
He dropped his voice as he added— 
* But even you would be lost if I lost 
my honour. I cannot gain you at 
the expense of my own self-respect— 
I should lose you in becoming un- 
worthy of you.” 

He was extremely pleased with 
this tirade, which threw them into 
utter consternation. No one believed 
in it but Adrienne. The theatrical 
accent betrayed him to the keener 
eyes of the others; but she had been 
accustomed to hear him speak so; 
and, strange as it may seem, she ad- 
mired him the more for his refusal, 
and, because it raised him in her 
estimation, forgot that it ruined 
their hopes. 

“Victor,” said the Count, “ your 
scruples do you honour, but they are 
misplaced. Let no misguided no- 
tions warp your judgment. Think 
of what the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment is, and then think of my offer.” 

“The notions: you are pleased to 
call misguided,” he said haughtily, 
“are those to the service of which 
I have devoted my life. I did hope 
that you,” he said, turning to Ad- 
rienne, “ would have given me cou- 
rage to persevere in the path of duty. 
To you I looked for words which 
would have saved me from the pain 
of rejecting a marriage, which would 
have been more to me than an em- 
pire. You haye failed me. Well! 

must bear my burden with what 
strength I may.” 

Bowing, and casting a mournful 
look upon her, he withdrew, gratified 
with the “point” he had made. A 
dead silence succeeded. Each was 
occupied with the thoughts raised by 
this failure of their scheme. 

All this time Nicotte and Henri 
were persuading Sergeant Roussel, 
as we have seen, that his being placed 
as a guard over Henri was meant 
that he should suffer the . 
They had not quite overruled his 
scruples, when Gonlard paid the 
Connt a visit, and asked him if there 
Was any way in which he could be 


“Tt was I who managed your es- 
cape before, in conjunction with 
Nicotte. But I don’t wish it gene- 
tally known; so that you, M. le 
Comte, and Nicotte approve, that is 
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all I desire. Others, yon see, might 
look at the matter in a different light. 
oy ea cy — 

“ Perfectly, Go , perfectly.’ 

“How can I pe gy ( 
me a way, and if it’s safe, Dll brave 
the Pe apguee a . 

« ; but unhappily we 
know of no such way.” 

“Well, that’s unfortunate. At any 
rate I may leave this pistol on the 
table,” he said, drawing out a huge 
holster-pistol like a small blunder- 
buss, and placing it on the table: 
“and then, you know, if I should 
forget to take it away with me, why, 
that is no great crime. A man’s 
memory is not always on the alert. 
And if you should shoot a sentinel 
by mistake, aiming at a sparrow, 
why, they can’t say I did it, can 
they ?” 

“Excellent fellow!” exclaimed the 
Chevalier, snatching up the pistol. 

“ Take care,” said the barber, “ it’s 
loaded, and with ball too. And if 
there should be any sparrows or bats 
flying about, all I can say is, that—in 
pity for the poor dumb creatures,— 
I hope you'll miss.” 

“ Who’s that?” said the Chevalier, 
hastily, looking out of the window. 

“Hush! that’s no sparrow; you 
must not aim at him: it’s the Com- 
missary.” 

In another second the sound of a 
pistol-shot broke the evening silence. 

“ What haye you done?” exclaim- 
ed the Count. 

“ He’s struck!—he’s killed!” tri- 
umphantly exclaimed the Chevalier. 

“ Assassin |” screamed Adrienne, in 
a transport of grief and indignation. 

Goulard was out of the room like 
an arrow. 

The Chevalier returned from the 
window and said— 

“ Now we are safe. No one but 
the Commissary knew of our plans. 
He cannot betray us now. For my- 
self, I am willing to bear the conse- 
quences. I shall confess my deed— 
attribute it to jealousy. I shall suf- 
fer, but I shal] have saved the cause.” 

“ Boldly and nobly done!” said 
the Countess. . 

The Count shook his head. 

“T fear this has but made our fate 
certain,” he said. “ Victor might have 
changed his mind.” 

“Be under no apprehension,” re- 
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lied ‘the Otiévaliér. “ Our fitst ob- 

pt “was ‘to ‘Secure our secret. One 
man alone possessed jt, ‘and he has 
carried it'to the grave.” 

“Not yét !” ‘said a powerful voice. 
The door opénéd, and Victor stood 
before them. 

The three ‘stood as if ‘pétrified. 
Adrienne, who ‘had béén buried ‘in 
grief, lookéd ‘up with swimming eyes 
and eager parted lips at this appari- 
tion 


“You ave ‘the ‘murdérer’s “in- 
stinét, Chevalier,” “Said Victor with 
hissing Sarcasth, “sand ‘you have the 
mitirderer’s hand; but you want the 
inurderér’s eye.” 

“Alive!” éxcliiftied ‘the Cheévaliér, 
With an dccétit of despair. 

‘“'¥our aim was well directed, but 
tlie bullet'reached one who wore niy 
hat and cloak. That one I believe 
you know.” 

He here motioned 'to the soldiérs 
outside, who séntéred, bearing the 
body of Heiiri de St. Marc. With a 
héart-brokén ery the Coutitéss de- 
tected ‘her son, ind fiting hérself on 
her ‘knees before the corpse, feeling 
at the breast if life ‘still wére there. 
But that light ‘heart Was ‘how still. 
In vain ‘the agonised ‘mother sought 
a@dinst ‘evidenée for some ‘slight 
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hépe, ‘sdime breath ‘that ‘thight pro- 
mise hér life Had not nite’ debirtad. 
He ‘was déad. The others looked On 
in ‘silence. In‘silence the Countess 
rose, whén the‘ coriviction came upon 
her, and ‘walking up to the Chevalier, 
siid, in a low’ but firm voice— 
“You did not mean this; I for- 
give you,” 
The ‘Chevalier was ‘so indved . by 
this, that he burst into tears. j 
Victor not, wishing to interrupt 
the scene farther, withdrew, bidding 
the ‘soldiers, ‘however, remain to 
watch the prisonéts with closenéss, 
Terrible indéed ‘were the hotits 
which passed, No one spoke, save 
the soldiers in ‘an occasional whis- 
per. The Countess sat in forlérn 
grandeur, gazing at her only child 
lying dead beside her. Tlie Count 
and Chevalier ‘sat mournfully rumi- 
nating, expecting ‘every moment the 
summons to be marched before thie 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Adrienne 
sat beside the Countess, holding one 
hand in both of hers, and occasion- 
ally kissing it ténderly. Nothing 
could be said. Feelings too deep for 
tears, Or any other expression, Rlled 
them all. Even the rude soldiers 
were liished into ave by the sight of 
such grief. 


‘CHAPTER VI—THE CLOUDS OLEAR. 


Victor liad just finished his des- 
patch when an agent tappéd at his 
door, ‘and, without waiting for the 
words “Come in,” ‘entéred ‘almost 
breathléss with the news tliat the 
Convention had ‘arrested Robespierre, 
Oonthon, St. Just, Lebas, and others. 

Victor started from his seat at the 
first words, and hurriedly demanded 
the details, which the agent could 
not give. The ttews had just reached 
St. ‘Malo. Pattiot’ were everywhere 
in consternation. The arrést of the 
Tritinvits was certain to be followed 
by their execution. The commune 
had suffered its chiefs to be arrested ; 
France was fising against the Terror. 

Instead of forwarding his despatch, 
Victor, when once mere alone, quietly 
destroyed it; ahd then, leaning his 


»» head tpon his hands, iheditated on 


the course of action he should purste. 
Bitterly reproaching hitnself for not 
having accepted the Count’s offer, he 


now pondered on the means of re- 
trieving that mistake. His first 
order was, that nd ore on any pre- 
text Was to communicate with the 
prisoners; but before the order had 
been given, Nicotte had whispered in 
the Couitt’s ear the glorious news of 
Robespierre’s arrest. It came like a 
ray of sunshine athwart the gloom of 
the scene. Foes 

But although the Triumvirs Were 
deposed, they were deposed by the 
Convention, The Republic still held 
France, and the Royalists were 4s 
little in favour a8 before. At present 
all was uncertainty. The new gov- 
ernment might be more clement, but 
it might also be more terrible than 
the one it destroyed. Victor doubted 
whether he should inform the Count 
of Robespierre’s fall, and represent 
it a8 an indication of greater hata 4 
On the part of the Conventicn, which 
would consequently make the Count’s 
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position of Royalist: conspirator quite 
as bad as before; or swhether ‘he 
should pretend to relent.in fevour 6f 


‘Adrienne, and not ‘mention Robes- 


pierre’s fall. At length -an idea ‘oc- 
curred to him, which will be best 
seen in the following letter which he 
forthwith wrote to Adrienne :— 

*“ They offered me happiness in-ex- 
change for honour, my soul’s: beloved ; 
how could I hesitate which to choose? 
I-who had known you! ‘Oh, Adri- 
enne, you must know the pang which 
shot through my heart when I saw 
that alternative ‘before me, ‘and -saw 
so clearly there was but one choice 
possible. You would have despised 
me had I accepted! I should have 
despised myself. 

“My plan is fixed. I have :re- 
solved to save the Republic, to save 
my honour, and yet to save you all. 
I have so arranged it that success is 
certain. Your imprisonment will 
soon cease. You will soon be-on the 
shores of England, where, if ever you 
think of me, think of me as one who 
loved you more ‘than life, ‘but who 
preferred losing you to making him- 
self unworthy of you. We shall never 
mect again. Let our thoughts at 
least be sacred! Adieu!—Vicror.” 

This letter was handed to her by 
one of the soldiers. She read it, re- 
read it, felt her heart swell with 
emotion, and then, placing the letter 
in her bosom, gave herself up to 
sweet and pensive thought. Victor’s 
idea was this: He would let the 
Count eseape, and by so doing gain 
& powerful protector in the coming 
days, should the nation once mere 
return to its allegiance to the Bour- 
bons. Meanwhile Adrienne would 
be so convinced ef his love and his 
noble character, that he had little 
doubt of obtaining her consent to a 
marriage whenever he should find it 
convenient. 

_ But while he was plotting thus, 
Nicotte was busy, in her restless in- 
genious way, working on the terrors 
of Chapot, our fleshy landlord of the 
Cheval Blanc, whom we have not 
seen since he lost his tooth on that 
memorable oecasion of Goulard’s ex- 
periment in painless extraction. 

“T tell you what it is, citizen,” she 
continued: “the agent who brought 
the news of Robespierre’s arrest—for 
which the Virgin be thanked !—told 


me, in «confidence, 'that ‘he didn’t :in- 
tend returning to St. Malo, because 
the citizens were rising there: 

all the Republienns, and :would ‘mas- 
sacre all the #gents of Robespierre'to 
a eertainty. Now, they will be sure 
to come here after ‘the Commissary, 
and tear him:to:pieees.” : 

“And what if ‘they do?” asked 
Chapot ; “ you:won’t tare.” 

“No, I shan’t cry ‘my eyesout on 
his account, certainly. But that-isn% 
the roint. He’s'not ‘a aa ‘to ‘be 
torn ‘to pieces ‘without their ‘saying, 
‘By -your leave.’ He will defend 
himself. He has-got soldiers ‘here. 
The mob -will attack the ‘house, 9 
it to pieces in order to get it him; 
and having ‘pulled it down, the 
won't stop to build it ‘up -again, § 
fancy.” 

Chapot -was alarmed ‘at ‘this rea- 
soning. The idea of the Cheval Blanc 
being attacked by a ‘mob, ‘roused ‘his 
noblest feelings as a man-and ‘a pro- 
prietor. 

“T'll turn him ‘out at onee!” he 
exclaimed. 

“You turn him out!” Nieotte 
said with considerable scorn. “ You 
may frighten him out, if you go the 
right way to work.” 

“Show me, show me; there’s a 
good girl.” 

“ You are not a goose, ‘are you? ” 

Chapot replied that he was not 
altogether one of those succulent but 
slightly intelligent birds. 

“Then you can invent a story or 
two, I suppose; and, above all, pre- 
tend that what you say springs from 
a Republican’s interest in the 
lic’s Commissary. Frighten him 

. With the accounts you have heard of 
the excesses committed by the people 
at St. Malo, on all who were known 
to be connected with Robespierre. 
Do you see?” 

“ Oapital! ‘Trust me for frighten- 
ing him.” 

Chapot instantly preceeded to Vie- 
ter’s apartment, and so well improved 
on the hints Nicotte had given him, 
that Victor saw his nal safety 
depended on flight. Nor did Chapot 
leave him till he had furnished him 
with every means of flight. 

No sooner was he fairly off than 
Nicotte persuaded Chapot to get rid 
of the soldiers also; and the readiest 
way, she thought, would be at onoe 
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to tell the sergeant of Victor’s flight. 
Chapot did so; and Nicotte, takin 

Roussel aside, suggested that he had 
' better march the soldiers back to St. 
Malo. But the sergeant would not 
hear of such a thing. The prisoners 
were prisoners of the Republic, and 
if the Cominissary chose to fly, he, 
Roussel, would not undertake to 
decide on their fate. The little woman 
stamped with impatience at his ob- 
stinacy. She tried arguments, coax- 
ings, threats, but the old soldier was 
immovable. At last she boldly 
asked him on what authority he 
arrested them? He had not arrested 
them; he had merely arrested Henri 
de St. Marc. 

“Whom you suffered to escape! ” 
said Nicotte. “Remember that; I 
will betray you.” 

Roussel shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf that doesn’t move you, tell me 
why you let him escape?’ 

“* Because I thought. . Be- 
cause I was bamboozled.” 

“ Well, then, be bamboozled again.” 

“ Can’t do it.” 

“Show me your warrant for de- 
taining the prisoners.” 

“ Haven’t got one.” 

“Then they may proceed on their 
journey.” 

“Get the municipal’s authority,” 
he said, “ and I won’t interfere.” 

Away went Nicotte to Chapot, 
and soon frightened him into order- 
ing the sergeant and troops to with- 
draw, to which they were by no 
means disinclined. 

And thus finally did our friends 
escape the perils of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 


Here the story ceases, but it does” 
not end. In life stories seldom end, 
for every crisis is the commencement 
of a new episode in the long story of 


our existence. On the stage the 
principal personages are married or 
killed—no great matter which; in 
third volumes the same “rounding- 
off” is given. But as I am neither 
writing a play nor a novel, I need 
not obey the conventional necessity 
of a satisfactory ending. I have 
finished my episode, and lay down 
the pen. 

A few words will answer all questions 
respecting the subsequent fortunes of 
our characters, The Countess and 
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the Chevalier returned-to England, to 
plot and dream of the restoration of 
the Bourbons. The Count, after 
holding out some time, consented to 
recognise Napoleon; and re-entered 
France. 

Nicotte, the rosy spouse of Gou- 
lard, was still a blooming woman 
when five chubby girls played round 
her knees ; and to make her happiness 
complete, she had the entire manage- 
ment of the cows at Chateauneuf, not 
to mention a snug little homestead of 
her own. ‘ 

Goulard was appointed butler to 
the chateau, and drew the corks with 
a dexterity greater even than 
that which he formerly bestowed 
on teeth: and these were perfectly 
painless extractions. The little man 
grew stout, not to say obese. But 
his dignity was unimpaired. He 
looked down upon the “ universe ” 
from the same lofty moral altitude 
as of old. He spat with even greater 
emphasis. He rolled the words “ my 
wife” and “my children” over his 
tongue with a slow and gustatory 
grandeur. He patronised the pea- 
sants with serene and kindly magni- 
ficence. But he was never heard to 
utter a word in favour of Republi- 
canism. 

Of Victor nothing was heard after 
his disappearance. He is supposed 
to have perished in obscurity, or to 
have joined the army under another 
name. Certain it is that Adrienne 
never discovered any trace of his 
existence. Poor girl! she cherished 
the remembrance of him whom she 
believed to be so.heroic, and refused 
every offer of marriage. Years rolled 
on; she lost her youth and all but 
slight traces of her former beauty; 
it was sad to see one who had been 
so brilliant now become so subdued 
and grave. Kindly and gentle she 
was to all, but seldom did a smile 
steal over her sad face. Belief in her 
lover, admiration for his high and 
noble qualities, and vague dreamy 
hopes that he might one day reap- 
pear, sustained her existence. At 
the age of fifty-four, she died quite 
suddenly of enlargement of the heart. 
Upon that heart was found a little 
silken bag containing the last letter 
Victor had written to her. 

“For this the passion to excess was given, 
That self might be annulled !” 





Greece and Italy. 


GREECE AND ITALY. 


Arrer that of the country which 
gave them birth, these two names 
lie nearest to the hearts of all civil- 
ised men. There is nothing strange 
or foreign about them. They do not 
sound as unfamiliar to the educated 
Briton as Spain or Sweden, or even 
our nearest neighbour, Franee. They 
come to our ears like the names of 
friends, heard first when we first 
learned to speak; as the names of 
countries which the least travelled 
amongst us know more by eyesight 
than by hearsay,—if not in the hard 
reality, at least from having seen 
them in some trance or dream, far 
brighter and more glorious than 
reality. The reason for this feeling 
is obvious enough. We owe these two 
countries, if not our muscle, bone, and 
blood, our courage ard our truth, the 
land that we tread and the air that 
we breathe, at least almost everything 
else. We owe them everything that 
distinguishes: the civilised from the 
savage man—laws, government, man- 
ners, art, literature, and in a manner 
religion. For if the spirit of our 
laws existed ages ago in the heart of 
the German forests, Rome and Greece 
bequeathed to“us the forms in which 
alone they could permanently live. 
If the personal freedom we so highly 
prize was nursed in the same roug 
cradle, we were first awakened to the 
consciousness of that precious posses- 
sion by the literature of the East. If 
the chivalry that underlies modern 
society inspired the jatercourse of 
the old Franks and“#¥ormans, the 
manners of Greece and Rome alone 
polished the asperities of its surface, 
and made the diamond a marketable 
commodity. Of art, but through 
them, we should have known posi- 
tively nothing, or perhaps se much 
as is known by the New Zealander. 
Onr literature, but for their teaching, 
-would probably have consisted of a 
few wild war-songs, or wilder love- 
songs, delivered by oral tradition ; 
and our religion might have been, 
for all we know, even now, that of the 
Druids, with its human holocausts, or 
that of the warriors of Odin, with 
their Valhalla and Valkyries. First 


and foremost, if Greece did not give 
us the New Testament, she gave 
us the language in which it was 
written—the second and more intellix 
gible language by which the voice of 
God has spoken to man; and if the 
sword of Rome conquered the world, 
it gave the world a creed which 
turned conquest itself into a blessing, 
and which in turn was powerful to 
conquer her conquerors, when. the 
sword of Rome had lost its edge for 
ever. This subject is so trite, that 
we must not dwell upon it too long. 
Its very triteness may be one’ cause 
why it is apt to pass out of sight, as 
the constant recurrence of light is 
the reason why we are blind to its 
ineffable excellence. If it were not 
for Italy and Greece, there is nothing 
in the nature of things to prevent us 
from being, even at this day, a kind 
of white Choctaws or Ojibbeways. 
The Red Men of the Far West have 
much the same virtues and vices that 
our ancestors possessed before their 
contact with Greece and Italy. But 
to be unmindful of immense and in- 
valuable benefits, is the saddest sin 
of omission to which human nature 
is liable. Gratitude for small ser- 
vices is common to all men; few 
only are willing to allow that the 

feel the perpetual chain of a bound- 
less obligation. In our highest rela- 
tions of the kind, we are all of us, 
even the best, most notorious de- 
faulters. Nor are we much more 
perfect in acknowledging what we 
owe to those beings from whom we 
derive our physical and intellectual 
sustenance. It might be urged as a 
palliation of this fault in the highest 
cases, that powers immeasurably 
above us would be little benefited b 

our gratitude; but it is not so in all 
such cases: it is by no means so in 
that particular case which we now 
adduce as one in which we have re- 
ceived manifold and multiplex bene- 
fit, which it is difficult too highly to 
appreciate. A very small part of the 
educated world in modern Europe 
cares about Italy and Greece, their 
state, their position, their sufferings 
and their hopes, as it ought to care. 
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We are willing to feed at our ease on 
the perennial food of their glorious 
past, without regarding their present 
or their future. The past is scarcely 
to be disputed; and the-only ques- 
tion~is;;can we exeuse ourselves to 
our own consciences for this indiffer- 
egce-and neglect? The-Grecks had a 
fine-expression. by which they figured, 
by» a: tender irony; the obligations 
due.to. parents asa debt for payment 
of: expenses and trouble-of rearing. 
Has: any circumstance: occurred 
which: can wipe out our account for 
tpopcia, Or expensesof nurture, to 
Greece-and Italy ?. Easy enough and 
ready to the lips-of a nonchalant 
worldly wisdom-is thé answer. Greece 
and-Italy are dead. It is a question 
no longer of even the. affectionate 
tending of the deerepitude-of a bene- 
factor, but of the canonization of his 
dry bones. Let us ask. ourselves in 
sincerity whether or not this is true? 
To make the case-more personal, we 
will. suppose: a homely illustration. 
We - had, let us: imagine, in our. in- 
faney and youth a venerable friend; 
who adopted us: as-his-own child, 
became: at once .our ‘tutor and guar- 
dian, raised us. from the anonymous 
obscurity of a parish'.foundling to 
wealth, station, rank, and honoar. 
We owe him all, from "cleanliness-and 
competence, up to virtue and religion ; 
without him we might have been no 
better than a sweeper of the cross- 
ings:;- His son or his:daughter comes 
toous like-a returning prodigal, and, 
the father being dead, :to.us -in .the 
“am of that father: the son has 
led, through capture by pirates 
in. early, life, into . piratical:. courses 
himself; the dunghter, through delud- 
ed innocence into.a life-of disgrace ;— 
come tous, one:or the other, or 
ae and tell us that they have 
repented: of the evil, which was not 
— own fault in thé beginning, and 
are anxious to lead::a new life and 
achieve: respectability, if we will but 
lend: them the hand: of our strength 
to: save them from: the- bitter waters 
of despair: which): are: closing over 
their sonls.. They bring with them 
the. best:.credentiala, the best. proofs 
of:identity.. The tone of their voices, 
the dialect they. use; the nobility. of 
their: manners, the « lincaments of 


their, features, bring to mind. most» 
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unmistakably the friend we lost 
who was everything to our youth. 
It may ‘save us trouble to tell them 
that they are impostors or reprobates, 
but the verdict of our hearts-will not 
be-gainsaid, and if we turn our backs 
upon them our self-respect must pay 
a bitter penalty, Not-less forcible is 
the claim of these two countries, 
Italy and Greece; .on our attention 
and respect. Yet how gladly do we 
take up every story which tends to 
illustrate~ their degradation: -when 
sympathy is. demanded. for them: 
Bearing in mind what. they suffered, 
the wonder is not that they have 
vices, but that they have any tradi 
tion of virtue left.. In: considering: 
our relative obligations to Greece and 
Italy, we cannot refrain from: strik- 
ing the balance pretty evenly between 
them. Greece planted in remote ‘an-: 
tiquity the first-seeds.of those beauti- 
ful. thoughts which were destined to 
grow into -a vast forest and over- 
shadow the surface of the earth. All 
the arts and all the sciences had their 
beginnings: in the nursery-garden of 
her intellectual culture. We will ad- 
vert to our-obligations-.to Italy as-we 
proceed. But the sun of Greece has- 
suffered an eclipse of two thousand 
years, partial under Macedon, Rome, 
and. Venice, total in the outer dark- 
ness of Turkish domination. Yet, 
wonderful to say, the light still lives, 
and the earthly glories of Greece are 
preserved by that: ‘salt of the earth 
which came: down like manna from 
heaven. We cannot turn a deaf ear 
to the plea'of Tricoupi urged -in 
the language which immortalised the 
war of Troy ;,‘* Professing a religion 
which tact the high. beginning 
and the higher end ef human. nature, 
and. wonderfully conducing to the 
perfection of the human. mind, they 
have never ceased to extend, as far 
as. their. servile condition admitted, 
the circle of their ideas; and as de- 
riving their-.descent from..great an- 
cestors, whose writings. and actions 
have never..been entirely unknown 
to.them, it was not. possible that they 
should appear-quite unworthy of their 
briliant origin.” The language of 
Homer, of Hesiod, of Aischylus, and 
of Sophoeles, ‘is -still spoken’ among 
the mountaineers. of Atolia-and the 
Morea, and-in. the numerous-islands- 
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of the Archipelago, It is. so like 


what it was that any old Greek 
scholar can understand its.drift and 
meaning without separate study when, 
it is written; and when it is. spoken, 
with an easy acquisition of the dif- 
ferences between the native and our 
barbarous pronunciation. 

It is an error to call ancient Greek 
_@ dead language, quite as much as it 
would be to call that, English a dead 
language, which was spoken by the 
victors of Cressy. And as long asa 
language lives, it may easily. be .as- 
sumed that a people does not die; 
and the preservation of the beautiful 
language of Greece, almost. unmuti- 
lated and unalloyed to the, present 
time, is nearly as miraculous, con-, 
sidering what Greece has undergone, 
as the preservation of. the Hebrew 
nationality. And no less miraculous, 
is it that in many instances Hellenic 
virtue should have asserted itself, 
and shown the old heroism still liv~ 


ing and active after two thousand, 


years of slavery. The names of Bot- 
zaxis, Ypsilanti, Canaris, and, Mavro- 
cordato in the great. insurrection, re- 
call those. of Miltiades, Leonidas, 
Brasidas, and Thrasybulus,. in..the 
palmy days of old. And in the. pre- 
sence of names such as these, and 
deeds such as these men did, who 
shall dare to say that, Greece is dead, 
or even trance-bound, with little hope 
of resuscitation ? 

If we turn to the history of the 
insurrection itself, we find that, Greece 
along,and unaided, except by the cold 
sy hy of the Western Powers and 

i¢,_ Interested and, suspicious _en- 
couragement of Russia, was .able, 
with a few handfals of. irregularly 
organised mountaineers, not.only to 


set. at defiance, but to exhaust. the, 


armies and break the spirit of her 
Ottoman enslavers, and was only sub- 
jected by the interference of Egypt, 
which was virtually a foreign power. 
Greece alone, by her own right arm, 
and the yet living power of her.an- 
tique spirit of freedom, had set her- 
self free; and if England, had. only 
held up her little finger at that time, 
would have remained so, with strength 

resources worthy to support her 
freedom; but it suited the purpose 
of our Government better..to allow 
her to be crushed first, and then to 


lift her maatilated,. exhausted,.. and: 
discomfited remains; and_ then. only. 
because she ran a risk. of falling into 
the. arms of Russia, the. only, power. 
which,, for, purposes of its own, ever. 
gave at first her hearty and effective 
support. The excuse for the apathy, 
of the Western. Powers came easily 
to the lips of their statesmen, The 
Greek. movement, forsooth; was. 
revolutionary in its. nature. The 
noble impulse of a .Christian people, 
rekindled by its.glorious past, and 
longing for nationality, political life, 
and the free.exercise of a_religion 
bearing a close. relationship, to our 
own, who had groaned under a yoke. 
the most., stupid, brutal, dagen 
and ungodly that, has,ever . pollu 

one of the finest regions, of the earth, 
was, confounded .with the insurrec- 
tion.of the low against the high, of 
the. bad. against. the. good,. of , vice, 
against. virtue, and brute force against 
intellectual cultivation, which has al-. 
ways been the distinguishing mark of 
western European revolution. Rea- 
sons scarcely more powerful, some hun: 
dred years back, had launched. all the. 
chivalry of Europe against, Asia to 
conquer or, die in the deserts, of 
Palestine. A few Christian pilgrims, 
who chose to venture at all risky. to. 
the Holy Sepulchre, long robbed and 
outraged, brought Godfrey de, Bouil- 
lon, and Ocur-de-Liop, and. Saint 
Louis, in arms to the gates of Jerusa- 
lem. But so changed. was the-heart.of 
Christendom. since that,time, that the. 
vision of a whole . Christian peo: 

bound and bleeding under the hegl.of 
the infidel scarcely sufficed. to. make. 
any impression in the councils of the. 
West. The wounded man,. fallen 
among. thieves, lay .weltering. in, his. 
blood on-the road side; and the priest. 
of France and the Levite of England 
just gave.one, look and prepared to. 
pass, by on. the other side, when. 
Russia, in the, guise of the, good Sa- 
maritan, but with far -other. inten- 
tions, prepared to succour him, and. 
then. the priest. and, Levite, turned 
back and helped him. too, that part of 
the. glory of the charitable deed 
might be, their own... Whatever we 
owe Greecty.it must. be allowed that. 
Greece does not owe us very mach, 
When. she. sighed for political exist- 
ence, we drew, in. concert . with 
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@ Rassia and France, an arbitrary geo- 


graphical line across her, and mock- 
ed her with a partial freedom, mort- 
gaging even that to the maintenance 
of a pauper and puppet dynasty 
which she did not want, and still 
leaving her finest provinces in the 
power of her ancient oppressors. 
And now we affect to be in dudgeon 
with Greece because she has sympa- 
thised with Russia rather than with 
us in the late war, and because she 
thought the entanglement of Turkey 
a good opportunity for asserting her 
entire emancipation. Surely the his- 
tory of the third decade of this coun- 
try must have passed out of memory. 
Those who groan over the wrongs of 
Poland and Hungary—which coun- 
tries have been seized by foreign pow- 
ers that they may ep them 
with their dominions, and treat them 
as the rest of their subjects—ought to 
recollect that it was not the subjec- 
tion but the extermination of the 
Greeks which was the avowed object 
of the Turks of that period. With 
reference to this intention we read— 
“A deliberate proposal was made in 
the Divan to slaughter them all in 
cold blood, innocent and guilty, of 
whatever age or sex. This proposal, 
however, was resisted by Gazi Has- 
san. His chief argument, which 
alone carried conviction to his hear- 
ers, was, ‘If we kill all the Greeks, 
we shall lose all the capitation they 
pay.’ Even without the provocation 
of a Russian war, Sultan Mustapha, 
redecessor and brother of Abdul- 

amid, on his accession to the throne, 
proposed to cut off all the Christians 
in the empire, and was with difficulty 
dissuaded from it.”* And in the mem- 
orable massacre of Scio, in addition to 
other horrors, we read: “The only 
exception made during the massacre, 
was of the young women and boys, 
who were preserved only to be sold as 
slaves. Many of the women, whose 
husbands had been butchered, were 
running to and fro frantically, with 
torn garments and dishevelled hair, 
pressing their infants to their breasts, 
and seeking death as a relief from the 
still greater calamities thgs awaited 
them. The number of those slain or 
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dragged into slavery on those dread- 
ful days was not less than forty 
thousand.” After this we read, in 
the same article, that the principal 
merchants of Scio, who were far from 
the scene of the conspiracy and quite 
innocent of it, were seized at Con- 
stantinople and impaled alive. This 
massacre of Scio roused the spirit 
of resistance and revenge in the 
whole of Greece. One might have 
thought that it would have roused 
something more than the good offices, 
at the Divan, of the power which was 
dominant at sea, and boasted of its 
own freedom and Christianity as few 
have boasted before or since. The 
heroic Canaris gloriously avenged 
his outraged countrymen by grap- 
pling with his fireship the ship of the 
Capudan Pasha, and destroying it 
with its commander himself, the 
chief miscreant, on board; and the 
Turkish invasion of the Morea was 
disastrously and ignominiously re- 
pulsed. So hard were the blows 
struck now by the spare but sinewy 
arm of Hellenic vengeance, that the 
representative of the false Prophet 
may have well leaped up thrice from 
his throne, as the king of Persia is 
said to have leaped, when Leonidas 
with his knot of heroes was driving 
pell-mell before him, and threatening 
destruction to, the largest host that 
ever came from Asia into Europe. 
But the fleet of England still lay 
asleep on the waters, and Ibrahim 
Pasha came up with his Egyptians 
to help the discomfited Turk. What 
his intentions were we learn from a 
conversation recorded as having 
passed between him and Oaptain 
Hamilton of the Cambria in Septem- 
ber, 1825, when he declared that “he 
intended to burn and destroy the 
whole Morea, so that it should be 
profitable neither to the Greeks, nor 
to him, nor to any one.” Yet Eng- 
land still slept heavily. Ibrahim 
Pasha kept his word, and did his 
work well. Then some accidental 
violation of the Jaws of war occurred, 
and an action came on which sent 
the Turco-Egyptian fleet to the bot- 
tom of the Bay of Navarino; and 
Greece, with very few Greeks left in 





* Erow’s Survey of the Turkish Empire, quoted in Blackwood for December 1826. 
Art. “ Greece,” No. IIT. 
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it, an¢ even now but a scanty por- 
tion, was declared independent under 
the joint protectorate of England, 
France, and Russia. Truly, the 
Greeks have no great reasons for 
titude to the Western Powers! 
ut some persons say Greece has be- 
come worse and Turkey better since 
that time; and that while Greece has 
been sinking to a lower level in law- 
‘lessness, barbarian Turkey has been 
gradually rising until it is fit to 
hold up its head, among the civi- 
lised powers of Europe. With re- 
gard to Greece, whatever Greece is, 
we made her. She preferred certain- 
ly a nominal independence, coloured 
by the sky-blue livery of Bavaria, to 
her old subjection—for even the name 
of freedom is an advantage to a 
nation—but she doubtless did not 
obtain the government best suited to 
her nature. And if she may have be- 
come more unsettled and disorganised, 
we ought to recollect that it was we 
who threw to her the bullet head of 
an Otho, with a crown that looked 
much like a fool’s cap, as an apple of 
domestic discord. But undeniably 
she has been making considerable 
progress, since her independence, in 
intellectual and moral culture, espe- 
cially as regards her thinking classes ; 
and the best proof of this is the ten- 
dency of her language to return to 
the classical standard, as testified by 
many modern works — amongst 
others, by the excellent history of 
M. Tricoupi. 

If brigandage has increased in 
Greece since the new arrangement, 
this is not to be wondered at when 
we consider what facilities a new 
frontier creates for robbers, and the 
disadvantage which a weakened local 
government has in dealing with a 
social evil whose roots spread out 
far beyond its administration into 
the lands where the old rule still 
continues. On the whole, it must be 
allowed that Greece has somewhat 
improved since her recognition as a 
free state; while the fact that the 
improvement has been of limited 
extent, is quite sufficiently accounted 
for by the circumstances of the case. 


“ Division is the weak point of Greece, 
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and always was; and as for other vices 
which stank so strongly in the nostrils 
of some of our sentimental Philhellenes 
—cunning, falsehood, selfishness, rapa- 
city, and blushless impudence of all 
kinds—*such rank weeds grow from a 
neglected moral soil, not only in Greece, 
but in the streets of London and Edin- 
burgh,and elsewhere; the only difference 
being, that in our case a wicked and ne- 
glectful parent brings up corrupt indi- 
viduals, while, in the case of the modern 
Greeks, a wicked and neglectful govern- 
ment had brought up a corrupt people. 
There is no doubt some truth in the 
doctrine of races and hereditary propen- 
sities ; and the Greek may probably be 
more subtle in speculation, and more 
cunning in practice, than the other 
families ef the Indo-European stock. 
Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe 
that the proverbial falsehood of the 
Greeks, which is the worst vice now 
continually thrown in their teeth, is as 
much the result of circumstances as of 
blood, and that, under the same influ- 
ences, any Teutonic race whose honesty 
is now most loudly bepraised, would ex- 
hibit a large development of the same 
vice. When a people is not allowed to 
play the lion, it must either learn to 
play the fox or perish.”* 


But whether it is true or not that 
the Greeks have improved, let us see 
to what the boasted amelioration 
of Turkey amounts. If we ask any 
of our soldiers returning from the 
Crimea what they think of the Turks, 
they will tell us things impossible to 
publish in this Magazine, The cold 
complacency of the manners of @ 
Turk goes a great way with an 
Englishman, being himself one of a 
nation which professes to despise 
demonstrative vivacity, and his mer- 
cantile good faith is duly appreciated 
by the most mercantile nation in the 
world. Nevertheless, he remains in 
his heart the same unlettered bar- 
barian who first came down from the 
Imaus and destroyed Asiatic churches 
and Asiatic civilisation. He seems 
almost the only human being on 
whom the civilisation of other na- 
tions, conquered or confederate, does 
not appear to produce the slightest 
effect; only to his Tartar rudeness 
and brutality he has superadded the 
full-blown sensuality of the warmer 
regions of the earth. Unlike the 
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gentler Moor and Saracen of Spain, 
whose manners, culture, and exqui- 
site taste were pleasantly contrasted 
with the roughness and ignorance of 
his Castilian vassals, conquerors, or 
neighbours, the Turk has ewer re- 
mained as he began, an intractable 
and inexorable barbarian—the puri- 
tan of Islamism without purity—the 
destroyer and despiser of the Beauti- 
ful, ‘not because it may lead to and 
be made the excuse for vice, but 
even because of its tendency to wean 
the heart from vice in its grosser 
forms. His present mildness is no- 
thing more than the effect of blood- 
letting. Yet even now, with his 
Christian allies virtually in occupa- 
tion of the capital of his unworthy 
nation, which they have just saved 
from the grip of another Christian 
power, he occasionally appears to 
show the cloven foot with consum- 
mate effrontery. We read in an 
account by the correspondent of a 
London journal,* dated 8th May, from 
Constantinople, that a young Greek 
lady of great personal attractions, 
the daughter of an opulent merchant 
of Kullalee, having shown herself at 
a party at the “Sweet Waters of 
Asia,” an attempt was made to seize 
her by 4 pasha resident in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to carry her to his 
harem, but that, the outrage attract- 
ing the notice of General Woolridge, 
commanding the German Legion, she 
was saved under the British flag; 
and it is well worthy of remark that 
her family thought it necessary to 
leave the place and fly to indepen- 
dent Greece, knowing that the per- 
secution would be repeated with 
certain prospect of success as soon 
as the protecting parties were gone. 
It is true that the Porte has been 
obliged, under the fearful pressure of 
the times, having been rescued from 
dissolution by Christian powers, to 
put his Christian subjects on a no- 
minal equality with his Ottoman; 
but it is evident that the very weak- 
ness from which this concession was 
wrung will render it comparatively 
nugatory in the provinces, unless the 
strong hand of the contracting powers 
remains suspended over Turkey till 
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effect has been given to the bond. 
An instance to prove this occurred 
somewhere in Asia Minor, where a 
Turkish official, obliged to give per- 
mission to Christians to bury their 
dead in a certain cemetery, took care 
to word these permissions in lan- 
guage which conveyed the grossest 
insult to the professors of the Chris- 
tian religion. Although we cannot 
help admiring in war the Turkish. 
common soldier, who appears to be 
courageous, sober, and enduring, 
under the most adverse circumstances, 
yet the narrative of that siege of 
Kars, in which the virtues of the 
lower order of Turks. most. conspicu- 
ously shine, shows that the same 
people when placed in offices of 
honour and _ responsibility, become 
sunk in sloth, corruption, and sensu- 
ality, so that none but foreigners can . 
be depended on for any office of trust ; 
and make us feel inclined to say of 
Turkey, that- though there may be 
some strength left in her extremities, 
yet “her whole head is sick, and her 
whole heart faint.” The reverse 
will be found true of Greece. Though 
the ignorant and ill-used peasant 
race of her mountains have still the 
antique vices of craft, greed, and trea- 
chery, without the virtues of civilisa- 
tion—though many remain in their 
habits and practices not much better 
than that Themistocles and Alci- 
biades who cut so great a figure in - 
history—yet their country undeni- 
ably furnishes many bright examples 
of men in high place amongst them, 
merchants, warriors, and statesmen, 
illustrated by all-the graces of civili- 
sation, and adding to the ion 
of those virtues honoured in the 
West, the grand self-respect which 
ensues on the remembrance of an 
immortal Past. There is more hope 
for a country where men become 
better as they rise in the scale of 
society, than one in which the reverse 
is the case; for the good example of 
the higher classes cannot fail in time 
to react upon the lower, while the 
rude virtues of poverty, which chiefly 
consist in the absence of temptations, 
soon give way when the sweets of 
indulgence have been once tasted. 
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In forming our estimate of the Greek 
character, although we cannot set 
aside the testimony of those Phil- 
hellenes who speak from intimate 
knowledge and deliberate judginent— 
as, for one, Colonel Mure appears to 
do—as the mere voice of unreasoning 
enthusiasm in their favour, yet we 
must: allow that many of their parti- 
sans have been bitterly disappointed 
in them—Lord Byron amongst the 
number, whom their selfish divisions 
and general unmanageableness pro- 
bably worried to death. These men 
went to Greece prepared to find the 
Greeks everything they wished— 
ure, honest, upright, as well as 
eroic—and seem unconsciously for- 
getful of the two thousand years of 
slavery that had passed over their 
heads. The nation at large has 
judged them according to the mea- 
sure of the disappointment of the 
disgusted Philhellenes. Other tra- 
vellers have appeared to dislike 
them and their country from the 
first, having found neither, when 
they came, exactly what they ex- 
pected. Yet, when they adhere. to 
fact, we find much in what they say 
inadvertently to corroborate our 
hopeful opinion of the Greeks. It 
must be noticed that we do not 
say the Greeks are everything that, or 
indeed in any great degree what, 
they should be; we only mean to 
surmise that, if left to regenerate 
themselves, they still possess in them 
the elements of a great nation. 

M. About, who appears to have 
resided for some time at Athens, and 
to have acquired a pretty accurate 
knowledge of the language and in- 
habitants of Greece proper, presents 
us* with a picture of facts which he 
uses in a much more unfavourable 
light than we do; at least he draws 
deductions from those facts much 
more unfavourable to the ‘ expecta- 
tions of amendment in the Greeks 
than those we are inclined to draw. 
The facts themselves appear to be 
given with sufficient fidelity. Above 
all, he lays great stress on the exist- 
ence of that brigandage and piracy 
which forms so considerable a fea- 
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ture in Greek social life. But it 
must be considered that in every 
country which has been conquered 
by a foreign invader, no refuge is 
left for those who prefer the woods 
and caves to servitude, except the 
plunder of the conqueror. The Saxon 
Robin Hood harries the Norman 
abbot and knight. To abstain from 
doing so would be starvation. As 
time proceeds, natural mistakes in 
the persons are made; and as the 
principle of plunder has been ad- 
mitted as fair towards the national 
oppressor, the practice of plunder 
goes on until it becomes indiscrimi- 
nate, and its principle is forgotten. 
The existence of brigandage in Greece 
is easily accounted for; but it would 
appear that there would be little 
difficulty in putting down its prac- 
tice if the government was only 
strong enough,—and the practice once 
put down, better principles would 
not fail to establish themselves. That 
agrarian crime should sometimes 
have shown itself in its most savage 
aspect, as instanced in the murder 
of some resident English families in 
Negropont and Oorfa, is not mar- 
vellous; but it is so that such cases 
should not be more numerous. What 
would the state of England be ina 
week if the terrors of the law were 
withdrawn ?—and even in Ireland, 
with the finest police in the world,. 
only the other day a lady was bru- 
tally murdered in open day, and al-- 
most under the eyes of her tenantry.. 
No case has occurred in semi-savage- 
Greece much worse than that murder: 
of Miss Hinds in the British home- 
empire. It will never be just to take 
a solitary instance of ruffianism here 
and there as evidence of the character - 
of a nation. But let us listen to M.. 
About himself, a Greek-hater, as to 
the sobriety of the Greeks :-— 


“The food of an English labourer 
would be enough in Greece for a famil 
of six persons. The rich are well satisfi 
with-a dish of vegetables for their meal ;. 
the poor with a handful of olives or a 
piece of salt fish. The entire po ulation: 
eats meat at Easter for the whole year. 
I do not believe a Greek ever died of 
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indigestion. Drunkenness, so common 
in cold countries, is a rare vice with the 
Greeks; they are great drinkers, but 
water-drinkers. They would have 
seruples about passing by a fountain ~ 
without drinking at it ; but if they enter 
a tavern it is to chatter. The coffee- 
houses of Athens are full of people, and 
at all hours; but the customers do not 
take strong liquors, they ask for a cup of 
coffee at a penny, a glass of water, 
light for their cigarettes, a newspaper, 
and a game of dominoes: they have 
then enough to keep themselves oc- 
eupied for the day. In two years I 
have not met with a man dead-drunk 
in the streets, and I believe it would 
be easy to count all the drunkards 
in the kingdom. It may be said that the 
Greek people have no inclination for 
any kind of excesses, and that they take 
all their pleasures with equal sobriety.” 


This sobriety naturally explains the 
fact that insanity is rare in Greece. 
“ Madness also is a malady exces- 
sively rare inthe kingdom. An hos- 
pital for the blind has just been con- 
structed in Athens: it will never be 
necessary :to build one for madmen.” 
Then the Greeks are intelligent. 

“ They have intelligence, as much 
so as any nation; and there is, so to 
say, no intellectual labour of which 
they are incapable. They under- 
stand quickly and well. They learn 
with wonderfal facility all that they 
please to learn—that is, all it is their 
interesttoknow. .  . Greek 
workmen dearn in a few months a 
trade even when difficult ; young 
commercial men rapidly fit them- 
selves for speaking five or six lan- 
guages; -students of law, medicine, 
and theology, acquire in a short time 
the knowledge necessary for their 
profession.” And this love of study 
in the Greeks, which M. About thinks 
chiefly prompted by the love of gain, 
is strikingly illustrated by Colonel 
Mure’s account of the extraordinary 
diligence in study, and self-denial in 
the midst of privations, shown by 
some poor Greek boys who lodged in 
an adjoining room to him at a coun- 
try inn. And M. About is struck 
with their manly independence. 
“ Every intelligent man is proud of 
being a man and jealous of his free- 
dom. . he love of liberty 
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must be deeply sunk in their souls 
when so many centuries of obedience 
have not been able to tear it out.” 
M. About doubts of the courage of 
the Greeks, forgetting the audacious 
storming of Tripolitza and the super- 
human defence of Missolonghi, and 
the repetitions of Thermopyle which 
were enacted in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in many a mountain pass, under 
e leadership of such men as Botza- 
ris and Diakos. Indeed, the latter 
leader acted over again the part of 
Leonidas almost to the letter. He 
was less fortunate in being taken 
alive while fighting with equal valour. 
We refer to M, Tricoupi.* 


“In fact when his adopted son, seeing 
the rest leaving the ranks, was urging 
him also to give up the battle and fly, 
that he might be preserved for the good . 
of his country in other circumstances, 
and brought him up his horse with this 
object, he answered, ‘ Diakos knows not 
flight.’ In the meantime the enemy 
were falling upon him—his brother 1s 
slain before his face—he himself is en- 
tangled in the midst of his enemies—and 
then, having scarcely ten soldiers with 
him, he shifts his position to some rugged 
rocks lying nearthe pass, . . and 
then makes a stand, and fights for above 
an hour with his ten men. All these are 
killed except his adopted son, and he 
himself is wounded in bis right shoulder 
—his gun falls on the ground—he rises 
again, holding his pistol in :.is left hand 
—is recognised, surrounded, and cap- 
tured living, though weltering in his 
blood.” 


Their courage has never seriously 
been disputed, even by those who 
give them credit for no other virtue ; 
but one of M. About’s reasons for 
vilipending their courage is, that 
they use the word xapéa instead of 
dvdpea to designate it, forgetting 
that the equivalent word “ coeur” is 
used in the same sense by his own 
countrymen, who are not generally 
accounted the least brave of mankind. 
In describing the usual Agoyat or 
Greek guide, who is the universal 
servant on @ journey, he mentions 
one interesting trait, which is to ad- 
dress as “brother” every one he 
meets on the road. He shouts out, 
for instance, to a peasant on the top. 
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. of a hill he is passing, “ Brother, we 

are going to such a place, is this the 
road? ‘This word brother is still in 
universal use as in the good days of 
Christian charity;” and, he might 
have added, it is perhaps a sign that, 
in spite of all subsequenf corruption, 
the seed sown by the Apostle Paul 
took root in that land, appearing after 
such a lapse of time in the language 
of common conversation, perhaps to 
produce fruit hereafter, even as the 
grain of wheat which had been laid 
up in the case of an Egyptian mummy 
has been planted and produced its 
hundredfo]d fruit after a period of still 
longer slumber. ; 

Although M. About is not in love 
with the scenery of Greece, and says 
that Mycenz looked like what it was 
—a den of dreadful reprobates—yet 
he cannot help breaking cut into 
poetry in his description of many 
scenes. “If you look south and west 
you discover an horizon as smiling, 
fresh, and young as the image of 
- Iphigenia.” This was in Argolis; 
and of the country of Lacedemon he 
says: “Paris must have been very 
beautiful for Helen to have consented 
to leave behind such a domain.” In 
fact his book, taken as a whole, al- 
though written in prejudice against 
the Greeks and Greece, by its inad- 
vertent admissions furnishes strong 
evidence in their favour. It may be 
thought superfluous at this time to 
recapitulate the ancient arguments 
for sympathy with Greece, as we are 
not called upon by the present posi- 
tion of affairs to interfere actively in 
their favour; but at no time in his- 
tory has the question of the regene- 
ration of Greece, for other reasons, 
assumed a more prominent impor- 
tance; and. as the Greeks appear to 
have to a certain degree, in conse- 
quence of their playing into the 
hands of our enemies and giving us 
trouble, lost the good opinion of 
England, which they appear to have 
possessed at the beginning of this 
century, it may not be amiss to urge 
that the reasons that existed for be- 
friending them then exist now with 
as great force as ever, We did not 
befriend the Greeks then because we 
owed them any obligations in later 
times; we befriended them because 
their fathers were the instructors of’ 
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our world in its youth, and because 
they themselves showed qualities not 
entirely unworthy of those fathers. 
It must be remembered that it. is 
not the Greek nation which has 
acted against us on the late occa- 
sion, nor its more distinguished men, 
who have seen throughout that the 
cause of the Western Powers was 
that of freedom and _ civilisation, 
and that the only hope for Greece 
lay in the success of their arms; but 
that fraction of it which is bound by 
interest or fanaticism to the car of 
Russia, which must be taken as, if 
the more numerous, yet the less en- 
lightened and less advanced portion 
of the nation. Above all, the court 
of Greece, which we set up ourselves, 
is most to blame. Having no inte- 
rests separate from those of Russia, 
it has made political capital of the 
desecrated watchwords of Hellenic 
antiquity; and there is small cause 
for wonder that, holding out such a 
bait, it has drawn the ignorant enthu- 
siasm of the Greeks into a complica- 
tion with the AHied Powers. If 
France and England wish well to 
Greece, or wish to earn the respect 
of the Greeks, the first thing they 
will do is to send King Otho and his 
excitable lady back to Bavaria, with 
the whole host of German officials at 
their heels, and then let the Greeks 
choose a government for-themselves, 
promising if it is a sensible one, 
whether monarchical of republican, 
to furnish it with material and moral 
aid until it has found its feet. If 
they wish ill to Greece, and desire to, 
be avenged on her for her Russian 
partnership at their own expense, 
they will maintain Otho in his posi- 
tion of royalty in leading-strings, and 
an army of occupation by his side, 
just to keep up the prejudice of the 
people against Western policy, and 
their partiality in favour of Russian, 
The presence of a fore armed 
force would alienate the tions of 
a people from the — and holiest 
cause, unless they had made it their 
own from the beginning. The Porte 
has not improbably signed the death- 
warrant of the Ottoman Empire in 
the deed which emancipates and arms 
its Christian subjects, The Greeks 
of the north, of Anatolia, of the 
islands, will undoybtedly’ rise and 
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seek to be united to their brethren 
in the south as one people, but cer- 
tainly not to pass under the rule of a 
King Log and a Queen Stork. It 
will be our part to watch this move- 
ment; and woe be to us if we attempt 
to meddle with the dispensations of 
Providence, to direct the struggle 
into some conventional diplomatic 
channel, or perhaps seek to sacrifice 
with reckless indifference, the noble 
impulse of every Christian heart, to 
that monstrous hallucination of red- 
tapists, the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Pass we from Greece into Italy. Cor- 
fu lies in our road with the Septinsu- 
lar republic. Our duty in this direction 
is not so obscure. These islands are 
not united to us in such a way that 
we have a right to-call them part of 
the British dominions. At present 
we shield them from conquest and 
oppression, as our greenhouses shield 
from winter and spring frost our 
tender exotics. They must be treated 
with some delicacy, not quite as we 
would treat Kaffirs; and should 
Greece gver rise again, we dare not 
carry our tutelage so far as to pre- 
vent their reunion with their brethren. 
We need never fear to lose them if 
we retain our maritime supremacy,— 
and if we do not, we shall be lost 
ourselves; but we may lose their affec- 
tions through ignorance of the differ- 
ence between the Anglo-Saxon and 
that Hellenic temper which, in these 
islands, is mingled with the Italian. 
But after all, some will say, Greece 
owes us money still, and has not 
paid us. We grant that she is our 
debtor, if money is the most valuable 

of all human possessions: if not, her 
‘debt to us being still withheld by the 
dishonesty of inability to pay, to use 
the language of commerce, a consider- 
-able balance, to our thinking, remains 
vin her favour. 

To angient Italy we are perhaps 
less indebted than to ancient Greece. 

“The ¢ivilisation of ancient Italy was 
i in great measure the same as that of 
: anéient:Greece, and derived from her, 
- although part of it may have been 
derived from common sources. But 
‘if the'language of Greece gave us 
Christianity, the sword of Rome 
opened the road by which it was to 
arrive tous." We wil] not so much 
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insist on this as a motive of gratitude © 
to Italy, as that sword of Rome was 
a blind agent in the hand of Provi- 
dence. But to medieval Italy we 
owe more than to medieval Greece. 
To her we owe the preservation, 
through the rude middle ages, of the 
glorious bequests of the classical Nine. 
We owe to her instructions in the 
highest of the Fine Arts, such. as 
never would have come to us from 
any other source—§inspirations of® 
light reflected from ael and 
Michael Angelo. And in poetry, our 
debt to medieval Italy is unbounded. 
We owe the education of a Milton 
through a Dante, of a Spenser through 
an Ariosto, of a Shakespeare through 
her dramatists. Whatever we owe 
to France in the way of civilisation, 
we owe to Italy also, for French civi- 
lisation is entirely Italian in origin. 
If we do not owe her chivalry, we 
owe her all the grace and courtesies 
of chivalry; if we do not owe her man- 
hood, we owe her all the gentleness 
of manhood. And if our national 
spirit of inde*endence, and love of 
civil and religious liberty, revolts 
against the spiritual chains that an 
Italian bishop has imposed upon us, 
and is still plotting to impose, we 
must ever recollect that the weight 
and power of those chains, and ir 

deed the whole of that character 
which makes them formidable, is 
derived from the paramount claims 
which Italian art, Italian thought, 
and Italian learning, ever possess 
on our attention and regard; that 
love of the Beautiful, which is in- 
nate in all noble natures, being the 
strongest bait by which the system 
of the Vatican seeks to allure votaries 
to itself among the rugged children 
of the north. England and France 
are the hands, Italy and Greece are 
still, as they were ages ago, the eyes 
of Europe; and it is not without the 
deepest pain that any of us, who ap- 
preciate the blessings that we derive 
from these twin fountains of European 
light, can bear to see either or both 
of these eyes darkened or extinguish- 
ed. How gladly would we see Greece, 
freed by any fair means from her long 
eclipse of barbarian domination, shin- 
ing out once more great, glorious, 
and independent, strong in arts and 
arms as of yore, and beautiful in 
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resuscitated youth, as that divine 
Aphrodite, the offspring of the imagi- 
nation of her antique poets, rose a 
living and luminous perfection from 
the bosom of her glowing ean ! 
And how gladly would we see Italy, 
once more hounded by her native 
boundaries, and governed by native 
dynasties, reasserting her old empire 
over the hearts and imaginations of 
men at the expense of that usurped 
empire over their souls, sitting once 
more in her pride of place on the 
throne of beauty which she has once 
filled so gloriously. Even now there 
is a sunrise of hope in her north- 
western angle. Piedmont has already 
shown that Italians can do more than 
paint, and carve, and put mosaics 
together. Piedmont has shown that 
Italians can display in war all the 
manly virtues of the north, and in 
peace a yet greater achievement, dis- 
playing, in the face of frightfu) diffi- 
culties, the spectacle “of a well- 
governing, self-respecting, constitu- 
tional state. But let us dismiss 
sentiment and go to facts. Except 
in that land of Goshen of Pied- 
mont there is Egyptian darkness 
over the rest of Italy, and the clouds 
of that darkness roll menacingly 
round the frontiers of Piedmont 
herself, and threaten to put out even 
her light. 

As we accepted the help of Pied- 
mont in our war with Russia, and as 
she did us good service in that war, 
so France and England are bound by 
every tie of natural duty and national 
honour to stand by her in the hour of 
danger, whether it arise from internal 
difficulties or from external foes, 
whether from an insane revolutionary 
ai oy or from more stealthy 
and covert machinations of the Je- 
suits, or from the aggressive policy 
of that anomalous power, the Em- 
pire of.Austria. And if France 
looks coldly upon Italy in her hour 
of need, this will not excuse us, 
unless we are ready to confess a 
weakness tantamount to abdicating 
our position as one of the great 
powers of Europe. As the interests 
of nations must be assumed as the 
fairest criterions of their intentions, 
we are justified in assuming that the 
worst France would do, should mat- 
ters take a grave turn between 
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Austria and Piedmont, would be to 


-sit still and fold herarms. If France 


were actually to assist Austria, she 
would assist in converting the Medi- 
terranean, as ghe Adriatic is now, 
into an Austrian lake, and consoli- 
date a new empire on her south- 
eastern frontier nearly equal in power 
to herself. And our part would be 
to give no false hopes, but to be 
ready to defend the integrity of Pied- 
mont. Austria would never drive 
matters so far as a rupture with Eng- 
Jand: she is too wall within to take 
strong measures without. At the first 
rumour of English intervention she 
would only be toa happy not only to 
withdraw her forces from the Pied- 
montese frontiers, but to give guaran- 
tees that her future government of 
Lombardy should be more in accord- 
ance with the interests and happiness 
of the Lombard Italians than it ap- 
pears at present to be. Besides the 
noble spectacle that Piedmont at 
present shows forth to the world, 
we see yet another source of hope, — 
derived from a change that is ap- 
parently taking place in the Italian 
character. M. Manin, the man who 
conducted the defence of Venice in 
the revolutionary war with so much 
courage, energy, and ability, has put 
forth a manifesto, in which he tells 
his countrymen the plain but bitter 
truth that no foreign enemy has 
proved such a curse to Italy as the 
wicked dogma of the extreme revolu- 
tionary party, acted upon so often, 
and with such lamentable consequen- 
ces to her freedom, “that a 
cause justifies secret assassination,” 
and that the poniard may be fairl 
resorted to by the hand from whic 
the musket and the sword have been 
stricken. There is no doubt but that 
a majority of his more intelligent 
countrymen think and feel with M. 
Manin, and have now made up their 
minds, _ if the national cause a 
prosper, that prosperity must 
either by peaceful and constitutional 
means, or by some opportunity being 
given to the nation to assert itself 
in honourable and civilised warfare. 
This view is quite in accordance with 
that of the historian of the Peninsular 
War, and we believe with that of the 
great Dpke himself, who held that it 
was not justifiable to arm a peasantry 
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against a foreign invader, unless they 
were enrolled and organised as irre- 
gular but still responsible soldiers ; 
or if justifiable in extreme cases, the 
utmost amount of retaliation would 
likewise be excusablé in the foreign 
If an insurrection of pon- 
iards succeeds, that success will jus- 
tify it in the eyes at least of man; if 
not, as it seldom does, its failure 
leaves no room for mercy to the van- 
quished. Thus when we read that 
the Austrians are lording it to that 
degree in Parma, that every citizen 
found in the streets after ten at night 
is locked up, and this formal arrest 
made a medium of political persecu- 
tion, we have to consider what has 
‘taken place in Parma previously, and 
that the sovereign of that state met 
his death not long ago by the dagger 
of one of his subjects. If, with a 
milder but still severe sway, the 
French bayonets glitter about the 
chair of St. Peter, it must be borne in 
mind that the city which they occupy 
witnessed the assassination of Rossi, 
at the gate, if not in the presence of 
him whom it professes to regard as 
Christ’s vicegerent on earth. Thus po- 
litical expediency, as well as abstract 
justice, repudiates the doctrine of the 
dagger, and reads a perpetual lesson 
to the suffering Italian, in the most 
legible characters, that the most 
roundabout of all ways to national 
regeneration is over the bodies of 
murdered sentries, and their boxes 
overturned to. make barricades. Let 
it be known, once for all, through 
Europe, that the Italians, as one man, 
have seen the plague of their hearts, 
and resolved the disuse of the poniard, 
with all the horrible social doctrines 
connected with it—let it be seen that, 
in fact, they are deserving the liberty 
they wish to achieve, and quite a 
new kind of sympathy will be created 
in all the disinterested nations; and 
Austria herself, to whom their op- 
pression is in some measure a neces- 
sity of existence, may be brought in 
time to listen to reason, and of her 
own free will effect changes which 
will confer all the substantial benefits 
of the most successful revolutions. If 
there is any nation in Europe which, 
from its position, is swayed wholly 
by considerations of self-interest, that 
nation must be Austria. wiustria’s 
position is so delicate that one false 
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step, one motion of hand or foot, in 
obedience to impulse, is enough to 
hurl her into chaos. That yielding 
to any emotion generous and noble, 
or mean and vindictive, which might 
benefit or damage any other power, 
according to success or failure, would 
be absolute death and destruction to 
her, as surely as to the hero of Bal- 
zac’s “peau de chagrin,” who held 
his life on the tenure of apathy. With 
regard to Austria’s rule in Italy, there 
is very much, as every one knows, to 
be said against it, and it is primé 
facie an unnatural and artificial rule, 
founded solely on political expe- 
diency, and contrary to the sympa- 
thies of the governed. Still there is 
a little to be said for it. The iron 
crown of Lombardy was an old appa- 
nage of the House of Hapsburg; and, 
though the Lombards are Italians in 
language, they are in great measure 
Germans by blood, closely related to 
those « ‘maladetti Tedeschi,” whom 
they curse between their teeth when- 
ever they pass them. The House of 
Hapsburg seems to have an hereditary 
right to the iron crown of Lombardy, 
but the abstraction called Austria has 
no right to denationalise Lombardy, 
as it has no right to denationalise 
Hungary. The King of Hungary, 
the King of Lombardy, and the Em- 
peror of Austria, though one in per- 
son, ought to be, by the precedents of 
antiquity, three independent sove- 
reigns, and the three countries can- 
not be made one or two, subjected to 
the third, without a violation of an- 
cient constitutional rights. There 
was nothing till lately in the nature 
of things to prevent each of these 
countries being governed by sepa- 
rate laws, although united under 
the same crown. Austria may find 
that her interest does not lie in cen- 
tralisation, and that this apparent 
source of strength is in reality her 
greatest weakness. But Austria 
chooses to imperil her existence for 
the sake of the hegemony of Ger- 
many, which she would probably be 
obliged to yield to Prussia did she 
not endeavour to carry out the Ger- 
manisation of her non-German pos- 
sessions. Many persons who saw 
the Austrian sculpture in the Great 
Exhibition were struck not less with 
the injustice than the absurdity of 
the title. It was as if Mummius had 
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stolen statues from Corinth and ex- 
hibited them as specimens of Latin 
art. Nothing that has happened or 
can happen in the political world can 
give Austria a right to reduce Italy 
to such narrow dimensions, and to 
exalt her own horn so high. Still, it 
is too much to expect of her that she 
should commit suicide, and by the 
abnegation of her claims over her 
Italian, Bohemian, and Hungarian 
possessions, sink into the position of 
one of the pettiest states of the Ger- 
‘manic Confederation, which would 
now be the probable consequence. 
We have, it must be confessed, little 
sympathy with Austria in her pre- 
sent difficulties, except so far as we 
helped to make these by the general 
settlement of Europe after 1815. 
The revolution of 1848 was no ex- 
cuse for the excesses of the counter- 
revolution of 1849. Because Vienna 
revolted it was not necessary to de- 
nationalise Hungary by a stratagem 
which consisted in encouraging Ban 
Jellachich in a rebellion ‘apparently 
directed against the very government 
which abetted it. There was a deep 
treachery in that entire transaction, 
which: has few parallels in the his- 
tory of human affairs. The house of 
Hapsburg let its honeur slip from its 
hands between the incapacity of 
idiocy and minority, and dashed it to 
pieces at the foot of the unprincipled 
and hot-headed Schwartzenberg. 
The imperial-royal power rebeiled 
against itself. The empire of Aus- 
tria, wishing to annex the kingdom 
of Hungary, fomented the rebellion 
of the vassal of that kingdom, and 
then the Emperor of Austria punished 
the Hungarians for loyally defending 
himself, as King of Hungary, by ab- 
sorbing them into Austria. It was 
quite as well that Kossuth carried 
away the crown of Hungary—it 
was no longer wanted by its wearer, 
who was, by the machinations of 
his ministers, virtually a party to 
his own deposition. The Italian 
possessions of Austria have been 
treated much in the same way. 
Italy is now governed, not as an 
independent province, united - under 
not the same crown, but the same 
crowned head, but as a mere appa- 
nage of the city of Vienna, which is 
utterly unworthy of such honour. 
And what would be the consequences 
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to the Emperor of Austria of another 
revolution, and supposing the mob 
of the Austrian capital to get the 
upper hand? The democratic and 
social republic which would probably 
in that case be set up would force it- 
self on Hungary and Italy, and the 
house of Hapsbarg would find that 
the loyalty of those provinces existed 
no longer to grant it an asylum. We 
cannot imagine any political dilemma 
more utterly disheartening than that 
in which the empire of Austria is now 
placed.. If the repressive and brutal 
system of the counter-revolution is 
continued, every day of its existence 
will aggravate it, the finances of the 
empire will be exhausted in the ef- 
forts necessary to keep up immense 
armies of occupation, and that ex- 
haustion will lead to fresh exactions, 
the exactions to fresh discontents, the 
discontents to the necessity of an 
increased repressive force, till the 
subjects of Austria are all resolved 
into soldiers to be paid, and there are 
no civilians left to pay them. Then 
the Pretorians will mutiny, and an 
ancient name will be of little use to 
protect a bankrupt dynasty. On the 
other hand, if Austria attempts to 
liberalise, and endeavours to esta- 
blish the beginnings of a constitu- 
tional government in her subject pro- 
vinces, having once been denational- 
ised, those provinces will go down 
the incline of revolution like an en- 
gine without drag, until they are 
dashed to pieces in a general chaos, 
for she has destroyed with her own 
hand those ancient liberties and 
ideas of provincial rights which 
alone would make possible a liberal 
and constitutional cause. It is the 
very Nemesis of revolution, and that 
counter-revolution which resembles 
it in unreasoning violence, and natu- 
rally flows from it, that it destroys 
the ends for which it was profess- 
edly undertaken—viz., liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity—if not for ever, at 
least for as long a future as that in 
which men now living would be likely 
to be interested. Nothing but this aw- 
ful dilemma, on the horns of which itis 
fixed so painfully, could possibly have 
induced the Court of Vienna to throw 
the ancient renown of the Roman 
Empire, before which the Vatican 
trembled at its zenith, at the foot of © 
the Vatican in its abasement, in con- 
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cluding this Concordat of humiliat- 
ing memory, with the Pope. It 
probably reckoned on the clergy 
of the Roman Ohurch to support, 
throughout its peoples, its own pre- 
tensions as indissolub e from those 
of the holy father; and no doubt the 
clergy will perform their part, and 
by so doing lose.their yet remaining 
hold on the affections of the people, 
and thus cease to be useful as auxi- 
liaries. As itis, we can see little hope 
or help for Austria. She cut away the 
hope of independent existence froin 
Hungary, and destroyed all the old 
associations of that nation, by bring- 
ing Russian intervention upon her: 
she now seems to have cut away all 
hope of political or social regenera- 
tion, by calling in a far more danger- 
ous intervention—that of the disciples 
of Loyola, the enemies. of human in- 
telligence. Austria can expect from 
us little aid of sympathies in her 
difficulties now; but it is another 
uestion whether we ought to inter- 
ere between her and her own sub- 
pe Foreign interferenee seldom 
leads to good: it only did harm in 
the case of Greece. We should have 
left the Greeks to themselves, and 
they would no doubt have placed 
their affairs on a satisfactory basis. 
But we ought not, with the power we 
possess, to suffer the interference of 
other foreign powers. The Egyptians 
ought to have been forbidden to in- 
terfere in the Greek war, and Russia 
in the Hungarian. Our protest would 
probably have been sufficient in both 
and in the latter would have 
‘saved us most probably the trouble 
and expense of the war just concluded. 
Our duty and place in the affairs of 
Italy now does not seem so very 
Piedmortt must be pro- 

tected as long as she abstains from 
aggression, at the price, if necessary, 
of our blood and treasure; her inde- 
ay saned and national rights must 
guaranteed. Let us leave Austria 
and her subjects to settle their own 
affairs, but at the same time stand 
‘by and see fairplay. There must be 
no Russian or Prussian interference 
to save Austrian rule in Italy, or to 
up the King of Naples on his 
insecure throne. if the subjects of 


* the latter madcap choose to tolerate 
that he should incarcerate eminent 
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men merely hecause they served him 
as constitutional ministers, we may 
lament the injustice, but cannot help 
it; and however much we might be 
tempted to send a frigate or two to 
Ischia, and liberate Poerio from his 
dungeon, it is not quite clear that 
the benefit the victim would derive 
from such an act would not be coun- 
terbalanced by the dangerous and 
Transatlantic character of the political 
precedent. But it would seem a 
natural and desirable course that 
we should suspend diplomatic rela- 
tions with any govenment which 
systematicaliy sets justice at defiance, 
and outrages the common feelings of 
humanity. Is our Queen necessaril 
to be supposed on visiting terms with 
every monster who happens to wear a 
crown, simply because he wears it; 
or is some similarity in character to 
her own to be cogsidered desirable? 
Austria must be closely watched, 
but not insulted. She has made ‘a 
hard bed for herself, and she must 
lie on it as she best may. By an in- 
judicious sympathy with Italy, we 
shall only forge new chains for her, 
and especially by showing the least 
encouragement to that insane demo- 
cratic propaganda which has ended 
by crushing her soul under the iron 
heel of Austria and the leaden 
sceptre of Naples. It is one strong 
point in favour of Italy that this pro- 
paganda is not native to her soil, but 
undeniably imported from the other 
side of the Alps. The hydrophobous 
state of Italy arose from her being 
bitten by France during her madness ; 
and unfortunately there seems to be 
a fatal fascination to other nations 
even in the madness of France, as 
we know ourselves. 

“If France smiles, Italy opens to her 
both her heart and her arms, because 
Italy has been and ever will be bewitch- 
ed by France. Neither former nor 
recent perfidy has awed her; on the con- 
trary, there is a certain party that never 
will be awed, but will always be the 
cause of fresh disasters; because,impelled 
by the same feelings which fill the 
hearts of the French, they aim at 
an universal oqeny of social rights 
and, privileges rather than at the 
liberty of the citizen in the State, and 
of the nation in the fellowship of Europe; 
and in the midst of noisy boastings 
about liberty and fraternity, they subject 
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the citizens to the autocracy of the State, 
and the nation to the phantoms of an 
universal political fraternity, which in 

ractice resolves itself into the spurious 

jrotherhood of clubs of refugees from 
every country in Europe, who found 
their opinons and their practice on the 
factions of France which stand highest 
in the annals of modern revolutions. 
Thus these jugglers make Italy the slave 
of all the quackeries of France ; and some 
pretend (may God pardon them) that it 
as only by the Jacobite pretorians she 
ean be saved.”* 


If we can do Italy no good, let us 
at least cease to do her harm. We 
have done sad mischief already by 
words not backed by deeds, as the poor 
Sicilians well know. Even now we 
shall have enough to do to protect 
Piedmont, and keep her on her legs— 
fortunate if we do not lose our own 
in doing so; and this must be done, 
and at any price, unless the name of 
our national honour is to be a thing 
of the past. But let Piedmont be 
secured, let her boundaries be watch- 
ed and made safe as the boun- 
daries of the yet unburnt part 
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of a city in conflagration, and 
Piedmont may in time avail, when 
she has grown to her full strength, 


for the emgage and emancipa- 
tion of Italy. It is not for the pur- 


pose of preaching a wild crusade 
against the oppressors of these classi- 
cal countries, or of exciting the ut- 
terance of foolish words of encour- 
agement, yet more mischievous, that 
we have endeavoured to show our 
obligations to Greece and Italy, and 
apologise for their shortcomings, but 
in order to create if possible that 
teal and heartfelt interest in their 
position and prospects, which should 
call forth the exercise of sober judg- 
ment far more than of passion, be- 
cause nothing but sober judgment 
could make our efforts for their = 
successful. In fact, they have done 
enough for us in times ‘past to cause 
us to feel for them as we should feel 
for an honoured friend or revered 
relation placed in doubtful, difficult, 
and delicate circumstances, and to 
induce us to.take the same thought- 
ful “pains for their extrication by fair 
and heed means, ; 
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THE MAN OF COUNCIL. 


A contersuTor to a large national 
work of reference was one day ex- 
tremely puzzled how to find mate- 
rials for a biography which had been 
assigned tohim. The name was that 
of one whom he remembered in his 
youth, famous in politics, and spoken 
of at every dinner-table ; yet all at- 
tempts to master the facts of his life 
ended in grasps at airy shadows; 
and of his latter days and the time 
of his death’ there was no trace. 
Meeting in the Strand a veteran poli- 
tician who had survived most of his 
contemporaries, and was little less 
active and conspicuous in the neigh- 
bourhood of eighty than he had been 
in the prime of his days, the be- 
wildered contributor thought he had 
found relief at last in one who had 
measured swords in the political 


world with the deceased. Remark- 
ing how odd it was that of the death 
of one so eminent as Sir R——A——. 
not a trace could be found in the 
Gentleman's Magazine—in the Obé- 
tuary—in the Annual Register—or in 
any other of the usual sources of in- 
formation, he humbly requested some 
light on the subjéest. “I think I can 
direct you to the very best source,” 
said the aged statesman, his face 
brightening up with its usual sar- 
donic grin ; “I just shook hands with 
him two minutes ago, and if you ruh 
smartly you may catch him.” He 
was not dead, but merely forgotten. 

The incident illustrates an organic 
difficulty in biographical literature 
—the oblivion apt to overtake men 
of the highest mark and influence in 
council. He 





* Farm's History of Rome, 88, ch. v. 
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“Who makes yy force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state's decr 

And shape the whisper of the throne,” 


if he be not directly and by name 
connected with some memorable 
event, ot be immediately laid hold 
of by historical or biographical li- 
terature, may be as totally obli- 


‘terated from the knowledge of pos- 


terity as the footsteps on the sand 
which the tide has swept. The artist 
who has done anything worthy of 
remembrance is sure, after any given 

riod of oblivion, to be resuscitated 
y some admiring collector who has 
bought one of his masterpieces a 
bargain, and picked up an engraving 
of it with the painter’s name followed 
by the word pingit. The author is 
still more secure of getting all his 
own, at least from posterity. If he 
has written a book of any kind—we 
speak of course of authors since the 
era of printing—he has put himself 
on record, as it were. Unless it be 
some Eikon Basilike or Junius’s 
Letters, intended as a public and em- 
phatic abdication of nominal fame, 
the book is a latent memorial which, 
if anybody should ever care about 
the author, will be found in the cata- 
logue of the British Museum, or some 
other great collection; and should 
there be nothing else whatever dis- 
coverable about him who wrote, yet 
the book itself will supply a some- 
thing of an identification and an in- 
dication of its author. . And yet he 


may have lived a petty, stupidish sort 


of life, under the shadow of some 
great wise statesman, who counten- 
anced and upheld the insignificant 


seribbler, but is himself forgotten, 


while the book-maker’s name is in all 


the biographical dictionaries. 


Hence is it that, of so distinguished 
& countryman as William Paterson, 


‘we cannot say when and where he 


died. Our experience of the natu- 
ral duration of the life of man is 
all the evidence that he is not at 
this moment alive to tell us about 
the origin of the London water- 
works and the Bank of England— 
the Scottish African Company and 
the colonisation of Darien. Hence 
too it is that we gain slight glances 
here and there of Scotsmen distin- 
guished as statesmen or political 
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leaders abroad, which yet it is im- 
possible to substantiate into what 
would be so desirable—the indenti- 
fication of the man by a knowledge 
of the stock he came of, and the place 
where he was born, For instance 
there is now before us the engraved 
portrait of a hard-featured, sagacious 
fellow-countryman. The Latin in- 
scription around it makes the por- 
trait become valuable as identifying 
a frequent name in the history of 
Europe during the Thirty Years’ War. 
It is Alexander Erskine, who was 
minister-at-war to Gustavus Adol- 
phts—no trivial. function—and a re- 
presentative of Sweden in the con- 
ferences about the Treaty of West- 
phalia. He held many governorships 
and other offices—was a patron of 
letters, and had a magnificent library. 
Yet no biographical dictionary, so 
far as we are aware, affords him a 
square inch; and in Ersch and Gru- 
bers’ Encyclopedia—where one finds 
everything that is neglected else- 
where—the perfection of German 
diligence has been able to add no- 
thing material to what the ordi- 
nary historians tell us of him, ex- 
cept that he studied at Kénigsberg. 
and that he died childless. Another 
Scotsman ‘of the same name, who 
represented Russia in some of her 
Eastern negotiations, and had vast 
influence at the court of the Czar, is 
still more untraceable through the 
usual sources of biographical infor- 
mation, We but know of him inci- 
dentally, that he belonged to the 
family of Erskine of Alva, in Clack- 
mannanshire, some one or other of 
whose descendants may, we daresay, 
still possess the magnificent silken 
hangings of a tent given to him by 
one of the Tartar princes with whom 
it was his function to treat. 

But even if we could trace their 
histories with unfailing: certainty, we 
must not expect to find that states- 
men and politicians from Scotland 
were as densely scattered over Eu- 
rope as the Scottish authors and 
soldiers. Nations take their public 
servants—their teachers and their 
champions, from abroad, but not their 
masters and rulers, when they can 
help it. No free or constitutional 
state can possibly be governed by 
foreigners, Seotland, though we 
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shall see that some of her sons exer- 
cised remarkable influence in other 
countries, never could brook foreign 
influence within her own soil. Her 
acknowledged gratitude to France 
did not extinguish the loathing she 
felt at the touch of despotic hands. Al- 
bany could not rule his nephew James’ 
country, because he had lived on the 
Continent ; and the regency of Queen 
Mary’s mother, by its reactionary in- 
fluence, hastened on the Reformation. 
And as to an actual foreign stranger 
holding rule among us, there stands, 
as a case in point, the fate of the first 
who tried it, the Sieur de la Bastie, 
whose head was remorselessly cut off 
for the same, and strung by its long 
curls at the saddle-bow of a Border 
chief. 

The Scot had nothing but his 
energy and force of character to 
make him a good statesman or diplo- 
matist. He wanted altogether the 
subtle ingenuity which, under the 
tile of State-craft, was so infinitely 
valuable to profligate and ambitious 
rulers. For such purposes, the land 
of Machiavelli’s precepts, and the 
practice of the Borgias, proved a suc- 
cessful rival to Scotland in the labour 
market. Three foreigners have suc- 
cessively had the destinies of France 
in their hands. Two of them were 
Italians; one was a Scot, of whom 
more hereafter. 

We must go back to the period of 
the War of Independence against 
England, to find the commence- 
ment of those diplomatic relations 
with the Continent, which connect- 
ed Scotland with the Hanse Towns, 
created the French alliance, and 
gave our country that peculiar foot- 
ing in Holland which lasted to 
the days of the author of Douglas, 
who, after he had ceased to be the 
Rev. John Home of Athelstaneford, 
became “ The Lord. Conservator of 
Scots privileges at Campvere.” There 
is good ground for believing that this 
policy was commenced by Wallace, 
whose far-stretching sagacity em- 
braced the necessity of protecting 
Scotland from the ambition of the 
Norman kings of England, by mak- 
ing common cause with the foreign 
states which might be involved in a 
like danger. From the popular 
notion of his prowess, he is se com- 
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monly ranked as an Achilles or a 
Paladin, that we cannot easily believe 
lysses of 
the war. But the man who pre- 
sided over and held together so 
many conflicting elements, must have 

been a great statesman and ruler, 
as well as a captain. In Mr. Tytler’s 
History of Scotland, we find the echo 
of certain partly traditional records 
of Wallace’s diplomatic visit to the 
Court of France. Sir Francis Pal- 
gravescuriously confirms the state- 


-ment, by showing that one of the 


articles of accusation on which he 
was put to death was, that there had 
been found in his possession letters 
of safe-conduct from Philip, king of 
France. The letters were thus held, 
according to the doctrine of the ag- 
gressor, to prove a treasonable inter- 
course, by a subject of England, with 
the king’s enemy. A similar charge 
was made against Bishop Lamberton, 
and Wishart of Glasgow, “the war- 
like bishop,” who fortified his cathe* 
dral, absolved Bruce for the slaughter 
of the Red Comyn, and crowned 
him at Scone. In each instance the 
aggressor, not having the prelates, 
like Wallace, in his power, com- 
plained to the Court of Rome that 
they had gone abroad dnd plotted, 
with others of the Scottish nobility, 
against their liege lord the King of 
England. The external relations 
thus begun, placed many Scotsmen 
in conspicuous places on occasions of 
great peril and excitement. During 
the French struggle for indepen- 
dence, the Earl of Buchan held the - 
office of High Constable of France. 
It was not a mere decorative titl— 
it made him director of the national 
councils in all matters of war, and the © 
maintenance of a militery foree—no 
light function at any time, but of sur- 
passing moment during such a crisis. 
Let us go on to another stage in 
the same history. The time is 
shortly before the fatal battle of 
Pavia, where all was lost but honour, 
and King Francis became a captive 
in Spain. The nations are pressing 
in on France on all sides with hostile 
menace, as they did after the retreat 
from Russia. The traitor Bourbon 
has laid his plans for co-operating 
with the enemies of his king. In that 
same year, 1522, as Felibien tells us 
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* in his profuse circumstantial History 
of Paris—a history in folios, written 
long before Paris had achieved the 
maturity of its notoriety—we are told 
that Louis de Berquii was sacrificed 
as the person who introduced des 
. Liores dangereuz de Luther, and that 
there was an insurrection in the 
streets of Paris, with bloodshed, be- 
cause the municipality thought fit to 
resist the royal decree raising to the 

t office of Lieutenant-General of 
the Isle of France; a prelate and a 
courtier of the Pope—Pierre Filhoti, 
archbishop of Aix. Then we are told 
the King held a Lit de Justice, in 
which the Duke of Albany, Prince 
of Scotland, was inaugurated, and 
sat between the Duke of Alencon and 
the Bishop duke of Langres. On 
that occasion, the King spoke of re- 
moving the Parliament to Poictiers, 
on account of the turbulence of the 
Parisian mob, and the perversity of 
the municipality. It would be diffi- 
eult, as we read the story in Feli- 
bien’s circumstantial narrative, to 
invent a closer parallel to the scene 
in Edinburgh, some fifty years later, 
when James VI. was scared away 
by the vehement clergy, and threat- 
ened to take the Parliament, with 
its appurtenances, to that quiet 
and decorous place, Stirling. The 
Duke of Albany, known in our 
history as the inefficient Regent of 
Scotland, repeatedly makes his ap- 

rance in Continental history dur- 
ing this voleanic period. At the crisis 
of the battle of Pavia, he was sent on 
_ &mission to bring over Naples to the 
cause of France; or perhaps it might 
more accurately be said, to create a 
revolution there in favour of the 
French interest. There is a good 
deal of mystery and suggestion con- 
nected with this embassy. Belcarius, 
in his Commentarit Rerum Gallica- 
rum, thinks it of importance to say 
that, while the French historian Bel- 
lay, and the Italian Capella, consider 
that the embassy was suggested by 
Pope Clement, he, Belcarius, must 
support Guicciardini in the contrary 
belief, because his brother; John Bel- 
carius, who was a domestic in the 
Duke of Albany’s family, told him 
that he there learned how the Pope 
had ever advised Francis not to divide 
his army until he had entirely sub- 
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dued Milan. The question might 
afford room for a valuable archzolo- 
gical paper. A second might be made 
out of another French embassy into 
Italy, which we should have noticed 
earlier had we given strict attention 
to chronological order—that of Eve- 
rard Stewart, lord of Aubigny, in 
1594. It was preparatory to the in- 
vasion of Italy for the purpose of 
conquering Naples, and was, it must 
be confessed, an attempt to bully 
some of the smaller Italian states, as 
Comines lets us see, by the gently 
sarcastic turns with which he men- 
tions the modest disinclination of the 
Venetians and Florentines to offer 
any counsel, or profess to provide any 
warlike assistance worthy of accept- 
ance to so great a ‘man as the King 
of France. Though it may be our 
pride that they were our country- 
men, yet the reflection again forces 
itself on us, that the nations which 
thus employed foreign statesmen 
were ill off. Every one knows the 
noble rebuke offered by the dying 
Bayard, when Bourbon, his old com- 
panion in arms, professed to condole 
with him as he lay bleeding at Ro- 
magnano—“It is not I, dying as I 
am, a true man, on the field of honour, 
that should be pitied, but thou who 
art a traitor to thy country and alle- 
giance.” It is not a safe thing to 
palliate conduct so recklessly selfish 
as Bourbon’s was. Yet, before we 
can demand patriotism of a man, he 
should have a country, and that is 
not given to him, in the moral sense, 
by his merely living in a certain ter- 
ritory where a king reigns. That 
land where a stranger could sit in the 
highest places of council, was not 
fitted to nourish patriots; and, though 
it may be a just object of pride that 
many of our countrymen have held 


Tule among others, like Joseph among 


the Egyptians, yet they show us that 
the nation where foreign influence 
prevails, will have kings like Pha- 
raoh, and subjects like Bourbon. 
When it was destined that The 
young Queen of Scots should reign 
also in France, and be attached by 
close connection with the powers 
which swayed the Vatican, it was, of 
course, expected that new fields 
would be opened to Scottish adven- 
turers. But the introduction to them 
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was inauspicious. When the com- 
missioners from Scotland, who nego- 
tiated the marriage, had reached 
Dieppe on their ha | home, one of 
them, Reid, the bishop of Orkney, 
died suddenly. Two days only elapsed 
ere a second, the Earl of Rothes, also 
died suddenly. Then followed, at 
brief intervals, Cassillis and Fleming 
—four out of seven falling myste- 
riously on that foreign shore. They 
had just performed a great service to 
their own country, but one very un- 
welcome to the prevailing powers in 
France, by defeating the projects for 
annexing Scotland as an appanage to 
the French Crown. It was the classic 
age of poisonings, and they were in 

e power of the vindictive Guises. 
Could people help suspecting that 
they had come toa foulend? And 
yet it is difficult to see what motive 
there could remain for such a deed, 
after the Commissioners had accom- 
plished their end, unless the prepos- 
terous design had been formed of 
obliterating all testimony that Scot- 
land had been successfully protected. 

It would lead us into too much his- 
torical detail to trace the multitudi- 
nous influence’, exercised by our 
countrymen in various parts of 
Europe, during the contests of the 
Reformation and the Thirty Years’ 
War. There were Scotsmen at the 
Court of Rome, and at Madrid— 
Setons, Semples, Colvilles, and others 
—plotting for the restoration of 
Queen Mary and the old religion. 
There were others in Germany, the 
Low Countries, and France, propagat- 
ing the principles of the Reformation, 
as they had become triumphant at 
home. The influence of this class 
of men was concentrated in France 
where there is little doubt that they 
were very instrumental in infusing 
into the Huguenot party that spirit 
of resistance, and indeed of domina- 
tion, which made them at one time 
appear likely to be as successful as 
their reforming brethren had been in 
Scotland. For a good type of the 
wanderings and doings of a political 
Scotsman in the sixteenth century, 
we would refer to that highly amusing 
volume, The Memoirs of his own 
Life, by Sir James Melville of Hall- 


Oliver Cromwell did not like the 
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Scots; but in his deep mind he 
saw the policy of appointing a Seots- 
man to represent the Commonwealth 
at the Court of France. It was the 
best tie that he could establish be- 
tween the new republic and the an- 
cient monarchy, that one from the 
nation who had ever been so much 
at home in France should now go 
thither. He found the proper man 
in Sir William Lockhart, the brother 
of that Lord President Lockhart who 
was slain in the High Street by 
Christy of Dalry. The ambassador 
had a turn of character still more 
haughty, brave, and independent, 
even than the judge. He was on 
his way to France to seek his fortune, 
disgusted by the conversion of his 
country into a mere province, when 
Oliver caught him. He probably 
thought it a very fair acknowledg- 
ment of the equality and independ- 
ence of his countrymen, that he 
should be himself chosen for the most 
important mission which the Protec- 
tor had to give; and Cromwell, to 
do him justice, could risk his preju- 
dices when a valuable servant was to 
be obtained, for he made a Scotsman 
the chairman of his House of Lords. 
How powerfully Lockhart executed 
his commission in France is attested 
by Richelieu’s close alliance with the 
English Oommonwealth, and the 
flight of Charles II. from that Co 

which was eae stish a 

refuge of exile nglish royalty. 
Lockhart married Miss Rubina Sew: 
ster, a niece of the Protector. Ina 
work about Cromwell, published a 
very few years ago, we find it said 
of the ambassador: “ It is thouglit 
that in Lockhart the Lord Protector 


‘had the best ambassador of that age; 


‘ a man of distinguished quali- 
ties, of +p 

loyments ; whose bi hy, if he 
rould find any biographer “wikt real 
industry, instead of sham industry— 
and, above all, with human eyes in- 
stead of pedant’s spectacles, might 
still be worth writing in brief coni- 
pass.” We need not tell where we 
got this—it is, according to a useful 
old Scottish word, “ kenspeckle.” We 
only recommend that no adventurous 
youthful biographer should be so 
ambitious as to attempt writing this 
biography with his human eyes in- 





manifold adventures and em- ~ 
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stead of pedant’s spectacles, lest, 
peradventure, he find himself de- 
nounced before the world as a pur- 
blind, opaque flunky, or a solemn sham 
keeps a respectability-gig. 
Lockhart, when his mission was 
repeated under the reign of Charles 
Ii., would have to transact business 
with one scarcely less bold and far- 
sighted than his dead master, the 
great financier Colbert. We cannot 
claim him as a Scotsman, any more 
than France can claim Romilly ; but 
Moreri tells us that he came of a 
Scottish stock, and gives us the in- 
scription on his arcestor’s tomb: 


“En Ecosse je us le berceau. 
Et Rheims m’a donné le tomb2au.” 


But though we must resign Colbert, 
no one will deny our right to the next 
statesman who in France carried 
out his principle of stimulating com- 
merce and colonial enterprise to an 
extreme degree of excitement and 
activity—the renowned John Law. 
On the Plutarchian system of com- 
pr, John Law and William 
aterson should pair off together. 
Law had proposed certain projects to 
the Parliament of Scotland, which, be- 
ing in a cautious humour, they declin- 
ed to adopt, and he then carried his 
genius abroad. Paterson’s schemes 
were all directed to the aggrandise- 
ment of his own country, and there- 
fore he does not appear, at first sight, 
within the category of those Scotsmen 
whose genius and achievements have 
been exhibited among foreigners. But 
Paterson during a large part of hislife 
was busy abroad. His information 
on foreign countries—whether he had 
acquired it, according to his enemies, 
as a pirate in the Spanish main, or, 
according to the version of his friends, 
in his labours as a Ohristian mis- 
sio among heathens and papists 
—guided the Darien Company and 
the Scottish parliament in all their 
tions. When his scheme was 
at its climax, he directed some very 
important negotiations on the Con- 
tinent, where he in some mea- 
sure tried his strength inst the 
power of William III. The cause 
of the calamities of Scotland, at 
that time, was the determination of 
the Dutch King to sacrifice every- 
thing to his European system. To 
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this end, when he had to consider 
whether he should be just to Scot- 
land, or propitiate the great trading 
interests of England, he chose the lat- 
ter alternative. The Darien Scheme, 
as most people are aware, was a 
plan to enable Scotland to have a 
foreign trade, and colonies of her 
own, siace the Navigation Act made 
her a foreign country to England, not 
entitled to participate in the English 
shipping privileges and colonial trade. 
The projectors of the Darien Scheme 
naturally enough courted English 
capital, and established an office in 
Londen. This was denounced as a 
breach of the privileges of the East 
India Company, as well as in various 
other shapes offensive, and the emi- 
nent men who represented the Com- 
pany in London were hunted out of 
England as criminals. Paterson con- 
ceived that, as Scotland was deemed 
a foreign country, incapable of parti- 
cipating in the trading privileges of 
England, she was, as a converse, not 
only entitled, but invited to treat 
with;her old friends on the Continent, 
without asking leave of her impe- 
rious yoke-fellow. It was arranged 
that the Company should fill up the 
shares which the English merchants 
had subscribed, but were obliged to 
abandon, in that old burghal com- 
munity which had been long associat- 
ed with Scotland—the Hanse Towns. 
But that foreigners should enter in the 
field of enterprise fromwhich their own 
jealous laws excluded themselves, was 
intolerable to the English capitalists, 
and they had interest enough to get 
instructions issued to the representa- 
tives of England in foreign courts— 
Scotland could not afford to have re- 
presentatives—that the Company 
disposing of its shares was not coun- 
tenanced by the King and any commu- 
nities giving encouragement to it 
would encounter his displeasure. 
The Burgomasters of Hamburg in- 
dignantly repudiated the King of 
England’s right to menace them, if 
they traded as they pleased ; but the 
Hamburgers did not take stock. 

The flow of capital from Northern 
Europe was in fact effectually check- 
ed by the intervention of William. 
Paterson showed on the occasion his 
versatile resources, and looked at 
once to the other side of the Conti- 
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nent. He proposed terms to thie 
Armenian merchants, the great mas- 
ters of Eastern trade, whose chain of 
connections passed from Hindostan 
to Lapland. These men, so remark- 
able for their honesty, 'segacity, and 
substantiality, would fain have aided 
the Scots, had they not, through their 
subtle channels of intelligence, known 
that the Darien Company was not 
-eountenanced by the king who reign- 
ed over Scotland. Thus was frus- 
trated a plan by which Paterson and 
his friends projected an overland 
traffic to India, and the establishment 
in the Eastern Peninsula of factories 
which should rival those of the East 
India Company. We cannot Dut 
regret that both the beginning and 
the conclusion, with many portions of 
Paterson’s life, are so dark to the 
world. A systematic biography. of 
him is, we see, announced, and we can 
only hope that:the author will be able 
successfully to fill up the blanks. 
So saying, we return to the other and 
greater projector. 

The French, who are said to forget 
their great men after a generation has 
passed over their tombs, still take a 
lively interest in the history of John 
Law. Probably there is something pe- 
culiarly adapted to their ardent taste 
in its meteoric character. Every his- 
torian who tells them the history of 
the regency, from Voltaire » to Sis- 
mondi, braces himself up to the full 
tension of his powers of description 
and~excitation as he approaches the 
great Mississippi scheme. But it is 
perhaps the most remarkable testi- 
mony to the popularity of the subject 
that we should be able to pick up 
for a couple of francs, in the Frenc 
Railway Library (the Bibliotheque des 
Chemins-de-fer), an amusing volume, 
¢alled »Law—son Systéme et .son- 
Epoque, par P. A. Coehut. It must: 
be admitted that the French his- 
torians are not always complimén- 
Le to the pilot of that storm. om d 

many provocations to attac 
him, and he offered, in the conditions 
by which he was surrounded, many 
avenues of attack. If a nation will 
submit to feel grateful for the services 
of a foreigner—a rare occurrence—it 
will never patiently endure injuries. 
or calamities at his hands. The social 
position of John Law -was .not fixed; 
VOL, LXxx, ee 
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ona sufficiently lofty pedestal ‘to 
stand the fastidious criticism. .of:..a 
people who were the most aristocre- 
tic in Europe, down to the period of 
reaction, when it became a sin against 
democracy to speak of a Regent and 
Comptroller-general. M. Cochut saya: 
“ Etait-il ou non géntilhomme?” 
question which, he says, caused much 
serious and determined debate at one 
time, and is not without its interest 
now. The fact is, that he was in the 
position which we'so well understand 
in this country, but which foreigners 
cannot comprehend,—where a per- 
son is a gentleman or not, just as he 
possesses, or is deficient in, certain 
qualities of the head and heart, pro- 
moted by certain petty indefinable 
social advantages. To those who 
chose to believe in him as a gentle- 
man, he was Law de Lauriston, with 
a significant patronymic title, while 
his enemies could say, that any man 
rich enough to buy an estate in Britai 
could call his land and himself by 
what name he pleased ; or even, Jike 
that ingenious historian who called 
himself Monteith de Salmonet, .in 
honour of his father’s trade as a fish- 
erman, create a territorial title out.of 
nothing. He was an Edinburgh sil- 
versmith, which sounded ill abroad, 
but had little signifieancy here. 

in some other trades, it did not: tell 
whether its owner wasa mere retailer, 
or a merchant who dealt in. large 
affairs, and was more likely than,a 
provincial squire to be a gentleman. 
He might be a mere vendor of tooth- 
picks and pencil-cases; but, on the 
other hand, he might be a large dealer 
in bullion and money, whose trans- 
actions affected ‘ge monetary system 
in his oe Soong Heriot, his 
predecessor in his ession, married 
into the titled. family of Rosebery ; 
and Law married; without apparently 
any consciousness of inequality, the 
Lady Catherine, daughter of the Earl 
of Banbury ; while, in the days,of his 
pride and power, the house ‘of, Argyll 
was glad to claim kindred with him, 
Pea, his mother, who was a 


After his fall, it was, bomennr, 
ominously remarked against him. 
even during the height of that pride 
and power, one fellow-countryman 
kept at. haughty distance from him. 








- dbventurers. 
‘owho' looked far into the distant:future 
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This was Lord Stair, the British am- 
“bassador ; the = who by his ow of 
“wieas, Courage, ‘sagacity, was the 
‘first to restore the influence of Eng- 
‘Nandon the Content, where it had 
‘greatly decayed since the time when 
‘his eountryinan Lockhart represented 
the Commonwealth. ‘We might have 
here, were there not richer materials 
‘it hand, no mean specimen of the 
eminent Scot abroad, but we only 
notice Lord Stair, parenthetically, to 
say that his enmity to Law was on 
public grounds, not on private or 
social. He thought at one time that 
the ‘séhemer ‘was likely to imake 
France too powerful a rival in trade 


“and eolenisation to England. He 


thought subsequently that the system 
‘was to ruin a‘country which he wish- 
ed ‘to see kept under the level of 
Britain, but not utterly destroyed. 
He adhered to his opposition with 
honorable firmness, alike disdaining 
the allarements of advantageous allo- 
¢ations which had bought over the 
preatest men in France, and coolly 
Setying the threats of his own Oourt, 
‘which, ‘protesting that it could not 
‘afford to be offensive to so great a 
man as the Oomptroller-general, 
‘threatened to recall him.. On the 
“whole, it was a sight flattering to the 
pride of Scotland, to see in this con- 
‘spicuous arena two of her sons rising 


‘go high above the level of all around 


them, and bidding each other stern 


‘defiance, each from the standard of 


this own fixed principles. 
But leaving the question of Law’s 
family and social position where we 
found it, let us ¢ast.a glance on a few 
Of those incidental characteristics of 
the greatness of dilis talents, the bold- 
‘ness of his policy} and the vastness of 
his influence, which are shown to us by 
‘the results of late inquiries. It isa his- 
‘torical vulgarism to speak of this man 
as a a adventurer, capable 
only of im on a confiding pub- 
‘fie with a glittering and hollow plan 
for making nioney. An adventurer 
he must be admitted to have 
eri, but in the sense in which Ozsar, 
Arteveld, Wolsey, and Napoleon were 
‘He was a statesman 


“for the results of alb his acts—an err- 
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ing statesman if you will, but still a 
great one. He firmly believed that 
he would raise up in Franee a power 
that would struggle with and put 
down the waxing commercial great- 
ness Of England. Nor can we well 
charge the project as criminally un- 
patriotic. Scotland and England had 
not been so long in union as to feel 
themselves one people; and when Law 
threw his interests into another na- 
tion, the old ally of Scotland, he did 
what in his father’s day would have 
been deemed an act of patriotism. In 
the course of a series of letters to the 
English court, fall of alarming prog- 
nostications, we find the British am- 
bassador saying, “You must hence- 
forth look upon Law as the first min- 
ister, whose daily discourse is that he 
will raise France to a greater height 
than ever she was, on the ruins of 
England and Holland.” And again, 
“ He in all his discourse pretends he 
will set. France much higher than 
ever she was before, and put her in a 
condition to give the law to all 
Europe; that he can ruin the trade 
of England and Holland whenever he 
pleases; that he can break our bank 
whenever he has a mind, and our 
East India Company. He said pub- 
licly the other day at his own table 
when Lord Londonderry was present, 
that there was but one great kingdom 
in Europe, and one great town—and 
that was France and Paris. He told 
Pitt that he would bring down our 
East India stock ; and: entered into 
articles with him to sell him, at twelve 
months hence, £100,000 of stock at 
11 per cent. under the current price. 
You may imagine what' we have to 
apprehend from a man of this: temper, 
who makes no scruple to dec 
such views, and who will have all the 
power and all the influence at this 
Court."* Such. p have not 
inaptly been compared with the 
boastings of Napoleon when he issned 
the Berlin and Milan decrees. 

We are not going to undertake the 
Quixotic task of vindicating the Mis- 
sissippi scheme when we say, that 
there was more. soundness in Law’s 
proposals than the world has been 
disposed to concede to one‘who was 
unfortunate, arid that many of the 





* Hardwicke’s State Papers, ii. 593. 
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calamitous results were caused. by 
their not obtaining fair play. They 
were su Rect to that “ ergoism,” 
itis aptly termed, of the French, 
which makes them drive every o poi 
ruthlessly to its utmost logi 
clusion——that spirit so well oteinpl 
fied in Robeapieny, when it was said 
that he would slay one-half of man- 
kind to get the other half to follow 
his principles of rigid virtue. Hence 
whatever Law commenced was. car- 
ried out to its utmost extreme; and 
when there arose the faintest reactive 
misgiving, the foundations of his com- 
plicated structure were at once kicked 
away, and the whole toppled down in 
ruin. 

In Law’s politico-economical works 
there are many views of undisputed 
soundness, His ideas of the nature 
of metallic money correspond with 
the prevalent political economy of 
the present day. He seems, indeed, 
to have been the first to disperse the 
theory, entertained by Locke and 
many others, that the precious metals 
are endowed, by the general consent 
of mankind, with an imaginary va- 
Ine; and he shows that their univer- 
sal ‘employ ment_as a circulating me- 
dium depends on their real value, 
arising from their ornamental and 
portable character, their indestructi- 
bility, and, above all, the nearly uni- 
form amount of labour that it ever 
costs to bring them into the market. 
His notion of the real value of the 
precious metals was the antinome, 
as it were, of his view that their cost 
prevented the supply of money in 
sufficient abundance; that they were 
too dear, in short, and ought to be 
discarded for a cheapér and more 

rolific medium. The main tenor of 

is theory was, that when a country 
is exhausted it can only be resusci- 
tated by an infusion of fresh. fingn- 
cial blood in the shape of easy issues 
of money. Voltaire, in his Age of 
Louis ‘Yi V., testifies that, in the end, 
it was successful, and that, throu, h all 
the misery and ruin she endured, the 
country was the better for. the WVis- 
fissippi scheme, deriving from it an 
elasticity of moyement. which led her 
on to subsequent prosperity. Many 
people will doubt this view ; but it is 
rather remarkable that Law’ s scheme 
was considered by the French thein- 
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Revolution. 
The utter prostration of piss 
n- tient’s. condition when the new 


sician took her in. is not to b 
conceived. Louis | with . 
costly triumphs, an: the. dire. ¥ 
geance taken for left. 
country destitute of of com- 
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savage hunti wn of 


general, monopolists, and other ,per- 


sons who were supposed to haye.en- 
riched themselyes at, the public ex- 
pense. But the slaughter and | 


of a few millionaires would not. 


up for the prostration of enterprise 


and industry. The foreigner .who 
offered to cure these constitutional 
disorders was no nameless and 
needy wanderer. He was a favous- 
ite among the 


Where he had dential ae wae 


the smaller monarchs with visi 
which they sighed to reflect 
they had not r capital 
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yery handsome, fa accomplished, 
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dashed backwards or forwards, 
according to the prevalent humour 
or panic of the moment. When he 
had gathered together the threads of 
ail the various ‘funds .and projects 
which were absorbed within the 
mighty “System,” it was announced 
‘that the company could pay. 200 
livres on the shares which had cost 
1000 livres. : This was 20 per cent.— 
& very pretty dividend, which, with 
‘hterest at 4 per cent,’ made each 
thousand livres’ share worth 5000. 
But the public would not leave them 
at this humble figure; and though 
‘there was no promise of a prospective 
Rms areceecs of the already enor- 
mously enhanced dividend, they bade 
them up, in the mad contests so often 
@escribed . by historians, until they 
‘reached 10,000 livres;. an increase 
in their original value of 900 per 
eent. The impetuosity with which 
‘the Actions rose was such, that ere 
‘two men could conclude a bargain 
for sale with the utmost possible 
rapidity, a difference of some thon- 
sands of livres had arisen in the 
yalue of the article sold; and in this 
Way, messengers who were seni to 
Buy stock at eight thousand, for in- 
stance, found that, if they could but 
“finger a few minutes at the mart, the 
stock would rise to nine thousand, 
and they might pocket the difference. 
There has been wild enough work 
of this sort in our own country; but 
the peculiarity of the great "French 
system was, that whenever the popu- 
“Tar mania took a particular direction, 
the government beckoned it, urged it 
“nay, coerced it—on to the utmost 
extreme. The public mind was so 
“well saturated with Law’s aversion 
to the précious metals and preference 
for paper thoney, that for once gold 
became & drug in the market. Peo- 
ple who chose might hoard it, but 
“none, save a few eccentric exceptions 
“ $ the prevailing opinions, then wished 
“to hoard. were under 8 sort of 
trading fever; they must be speculat- 
‘ing and increasing their wealth ;. and 
with so worthless a thing as gold 
there was no use of trading, for no 
one would take it. Thus, to the 
eminent satisfaction of the leaders of 
opinion, the precious metals were 
rapidly ‘streaming’ out of the king- 
dom into countries still 80 benighted 
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as tc deem them worthy of posses- 
sion. Still there were a few—a very 
few—people of sceptical and satur- 
nine temperament, who, distrusting 
the “System,” were suspected of 
having secret hoards of the precious 
metal in their possession. This was 
a sort of treason against the system, 
and must not be permitted. Ac- 
cordingly, that celebrated edict was 
issued, that no person or corporation 
could legally possess more than 500 
livres in specie, whether it were in 
coined money or in the shape of 
plate or ornaments. A sort of insane 
aversion to the precious metals—a 


_simplé desire to put them out of 


existence—is the best account that 
history gives of this affair. But we 
can suppose that the design of Law 
himself was to bring the bullion into 
his bank, and make a metallic basis, 
somewhat on Sir Robert Peel’s sys- 
tem, for his paper currency. Bullion 
did, in fact, flow into the bank, to 
the extent, in three weeks, of 44 
millions of livres—about 54 millions 
sterling; but it passed through as 
from a sieve, not apparently in the 
slightest degree to the regret of the 
Regent and his courtiers. 

The dilapidation which the law of 
confiscation created among the family 
plate in the great houses may easily 
be imagined; but such a trifling 
inconvenience. was not. to be per- 
mitted to impede the onward pro- 
gress of the system, The lay was 
carried out with rigour and cruelty. 
The police were directed to make 
domiciliary visits, and the informer 
received one-half of the forfeited 
treasure. It would appear, from an 
anecdote, that whoever had served 
the public by denouncing a bullion- 
keeper, might retain what he had 
so worthily acquired. One day the 
President. Lambert de Varmon ap- 
peared before the chief of police, and 
stated that he was prepared to de- 
nounce @ criminal of 5000 
livres in gold. The chief was shocked 
somewhat; he thought the rage for 
denunciation was spreading far in- 
deed, when so amiable and excellent 
a man was infected by it. ‘“ Whom 
was he to denounce? ”—himself. He 
knew no other way of saving a moiety 
of his fortune. 

As part of his grand project for re- 
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suscitating France, and lifting her to 
a height of greatness far above that 
achieved by the great monarch who 
had just passed to his account, Law 
proposed to carry out the greater por- 
tion of those internal reforms which 
France has subsequently adopted; 
having effected some of them. b 
ame degrees, and others by sud- 
en violence, But the relentless ve- 
hemence with which the government 
proposed immediately to enforce all 
these radical changes, effectually de- 
feated them. It was part of his plan 
to abolish the infamous corvée,-with 
all the. multitudinous feudal taxes, 
and to establish a capitation and pro- 
perty tax. Doubtless the exemptions 
enjoyed by the nobility would have 
been swept away before the paper hur- 
ricane as they fell in the great day of 
sacrifices at the commencement of the 
Revolution, and the government again 
was not to impede the system on so 
trifling a consideration; but the re- 
action postponed the sacrifice for 
half a century, Farther, Law anti- 
cipated the beneficent policy of 
Turgot, in a proposal to abolish the 
provincial restrictions and monopolies 
which interrupted the trade of the 
country, and made Frenchmen stran- 
gers to each other. He had a vast 
colonisation scheme, which wags to 
serve two objects. It was t6 raise 
up a French empire in America, 
which, beginning in the valley of the 
Mississippi, should radiate . thence 
and_pervade the whole of the western 
herfsphere. It was to be at the 
same time a means of removing the 
damaged and surplus population of 
France, and sweetening the blood of 
the country. 
No sooner was the scheme pro- 
ed than the government plunged 
into it with its wonted impetuosity. 
On the morning of the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1719, the bells of St, Mar- 
tin gave forth a wedding-peal; it 
was no mere private joy peal, but 
something that might announce a 
royal wedding or some other im- 
portant. ceremony. All the people 
are on the alert; and behold there 
wind through the street one hun- 
dred and eighty damsels, dressed 
in white, with garlands of flowers, 
each attended by a_ bridegroom 
Buitably apparelied. They move 
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onwards with signal regularity and 
precision; and no wonder, 

are chai together, with irom 
fetters, and on each side .of Fe 
marches a file of musqueteers... These 
are the female convicts of the pri 

of St. Martin des Cham each 

with a suitable hushed fron one -of 
the ty Liwry ane the whole are 
to be shipped off to form an earthly 
paradise.in the West. It had, been 
well had matters stop with the 
prisons; but a kind of emigratio 
rapacity seized upon the governm 
They. looked round. with 

eyes, finding this or that d 

part of the population, and imme- 
gn epnpasating i tos removal, 
t was as if a univers 

were abroad. People hid themectean 
and were dragged forth from their 
hiding-places, lodged in some prison, 
and marched down in chains to a 
vessel. At Rochelle a gang. of ons 
hundred and fifty women fell on their 
keepers and tore them. The g 
fired on the Srna, KANG six and 
wounding*smany others. At the 
eame time’the wildest exaggerations 
were published, to encourage volurn- 
tary emigration. Some deep politi- 
cians thonght it would assist. the pro- 
gress of French aggrandisement in 
the West, and, make the Parisian 
Empire that.was to cover the New 
Hemisphere arise more rapidly, were 
some -French blood infused into the 
native royal races of North America, 
Accordingly the Queen of  Missouti 
was induced to come to Paris to 
select a husband. The _ fortunate 
object of her choice was a stalwart 
sergeant in the Guards, named Dubois, 
A disagreeable condition said to be 
attached to the new dignity ue" J 
impeded more distingui candr- 
dates. The Queen of. uri, being 
a Daughter of the Sun, was enti 
to cut off her husband’s head if he 
displeased her; and rumour went that 
Dubois the First actually suffered 
the penalty of this rigid discipline. 
But al! distinct record of his fate w 
lost in the tangled mixture of wi 
adventures encountered by the thou- 
sands who were unshipped on the 
desert shore—shovelled, as it wer 
into a strange land swarming wi 
savages, and left: there to, struggle 
for life and food, to tuaw ef 
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‘ "The government was ready to do 
anything to ‘banish the Parliament 
‘om Paris—to hang a member of one 
of the first familiés in Europe—to 
confiscate fortunes and abolish powers 
and prvi yes—if it appeared that 
thé act ‘was likely to have the faintest 
efficiency in establishing the universal 
dominion of “the System.” In the 
sdine manner, when the first breath 
Was blown on it, instead of leaving 
it to struggle on or die naturally, they 
mnéd on it and rent it. The first 
ptom of alarm was the high price 
commodities. They . mounted, 
though not by such extravagant leaps, 
asrapidly as the value of the Actions, 
loubling, trebling, and quadrupling, 
This was just the natural effect of an 
é@xcessive and valueless currency. If 
@ government could have réduced 
that currency by buying it in, they 
might have madé it rather more 
appropriate to its object. But short, 
nolent remedies were the rule under 
the Regent’s government, and a de- 
ree was issued reducing the nominal 
Value of notes to one-hall reduced 
their actual value to nothing. They 
were something to be got rid of on 

any terms.’ 
ad the French Revolution taken 
lace before the verdict of a jury of 
Ristorians had been passed upon John 
Law, they would have found no true 
bill against him, but, pc the laud- 
able fashion of English grand juries, 
Would have ventéd round. opinions 
on all the defects in public affairs 
which had rendered their assembling 
ogether necessary. To have made 
the madness of those times was 
Beyond the Supsietty of any human 
being, however malignantly le were 
clined; There is indeed throughout 
ili the narratives of the affair @ signal 
arid almost appalling parallelism with 
the earlier et of the great 
scene It looks as if the Jong 
itent disease had endeavoured to 
Break Gut, bit’ had been thrown back 
ftito’ the constitution to gather power 
and malignity. Thére was much dire 
thisery among the humbler people, 
coer who belonged to the com- 
fortable classes, whose dissatisfactions 
&re generally supposed to procesd less 
‘om destitution than wnsatisfied am- 
mn, felt the gripe of hungét dnd 


the want of a roof. Amid this 
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misery, and at the times when it was 
at its very worst, it was noticed by 
thoughtful bystanders, as it after- 
wards was noticed during the Reign 
of Terror, that the theatres never 
were so well filled, or all the usual 
novelties of Paris so eagerly pursued. 
Frondes and mots abounded, and the 
rapidity of the ruin which fell on 
thousands was improved in multitu- 
dinous pasquinades, such as— 
“ Lundi, Je eagoe des actions, 
Mardi, je ai des millions, 
i, ornai mon ménage, 
Jeudi, je pris un équi 
Vendredi, je m’en fis au | 
Et Samedi a Phopital.” 

Along with this welf and ill timed 
gaiety, crime increased rapidly ; atall 
events it was supposed to increase. 
The administration appears to have 
been too deeply absorbed otherwise, 
to pay much attention to it. The 
bodies of the murdered seem, how- 
ever, to have been thought worth 
counting, and they were so numerous 
a8 abundantly to alarm the living. 

On one occasion, the thousands of 
Paris gathered in insurreetion, carry- 
ing with them the bodies of those 
who had been killed in the crush be- 
fore the bank. They sang— 


Vous ties plaias Seycogiement; 
Se eteet ten Bes 
C'est Tadiaire d'un ement” 
they rushed on the 
their grandchildren did on thgre- 
nowned tenth of August: So far as 
history speaks, architecture seems 
to have postponed the catastrophe. 
The old Palais Royal was a vast 
square or place, bordered by straight 
lines of high, many-windowed houses. 
These had gradually been filled with 
soldiers. Thus whén the mob came 
to the point of: attack, they found 
themselves if the position in which 
the military have so ver ory? found 
themselves in the streets of Pari 
surrounded by buildings garrisoned by 
the enemy. 

While the wheel of fortune thus 
revolved amid storm and fire, there 
was, so far as we can infer from his- 
tory, in the conduct of the presiding 
genius, serenity amd haughty calm- 
ness. Fie was the most wonderfu 
if not thé most powerful maf in th 


alace, just as 
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world; and the humiliations under- 
gone by the greatest — of France 
to propitiate him call up a blush for 
human nature. It was scoffingly said 
of him that he gave a blandly con- 
descending reception to his country- 


man the Duke of Argyll; but the beggar 


duke was a mere provincial respect- 
sbility beside the triumphant Comp- 
troller-general, and he knew it. To 
others of his countrymen of very hum- 
ble rank, Law appears to have been 
kind and affable. He stands. entirely 


free from the taint ef mercenary pre-- 


meditation. He could have fortified 
himself by investments to any extent 
in England; and many other places, 
had not his faith or his allegiance 
bound him to his own system. hen 
it broke he scattered everything from 
him, as one to whom the preservation 
of a mere private fortune was felt 
as infinitely despicable. There was 
perhaps something more of reckless- 
ness than of virtue in this; yet it 
would have been more painful to have 
found him in search of some little 
prize for himself among the ruins, 
While the house was falling he was 
often exposed to personal danger, and 
he gained respect. by his haughty de- 
fiance of it. Once he seems to have 
lost his temper. A mob following his 
carriage with fierce cries, he stepped 
out and faced them, saying, “ Vous 
étes des canailles,” and walked on. 
“Soit,” says M. Cochut, “que le mot 
se fat perdu dans le tumulte, soit 
qu'un majestucux sang-froid eut im- 
posé & la multitude, l’Ecossais put 
gagner le Palais-Royal sans accident,” 
Not so with the coachman. He, in- 
spired with sympathetic fervour, re- 
peated his master’s scornful epithet, 
and the canaille, in consequenee, tore 
him from his seat, and stamped him 
to death, while they broke the car- 
riage in pieces. The Premier-Presi- 
dent de Mesme, who beheld this little 
incident, acquired much fame by re- 
lating it to his brethren, thus— 
“ Messieurs, messieurs, bonne nouvelle; 
La carosse de Law est réduit en cannelle.” 


«Jn the fictions, and perhaps in the 
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realities of the East, when the fa- 
vourite of the caliph, who has sprung 
from nothing, forgets himself in his 
overweening pride, and abuses the 
royal confidence, he is.at. once hurled 
from his height of power,.and sits.e 
at the corner. of the, por ye 
place, to bear the gibes and cuffs of 
those who used to eourt him, In like 
manner the popular conception of 
John Law is, that, when his. meteoric 
flight was over, he became extin- 
guished to sight in some jeweller’s 
el or pett gambling-house, But 
e was still a persor carrying 
shomk him the faded Tuer of uty 
posed prince; or, perhaps, more 
speaking, the repute of a fallen min- 
ister, A ye it is not to be 5 Pa 
gotten that he rise again. C) 
left France his pan was followed 
by another in hot pursuit. It con- 
tained, not an officer of justice, but 
M. Pressy, the agent of the Em eror of 
Russia—come to solicit the aid of the 
great financier for the adjustment of 
the pecuniary affairs. of the empire; 
but the Ex-Comptroller-general does 
not appear to have encou the 
proposal. Alberoni went to Venice to ~ 
meet him, and for some time he car- 
ried about in his wanderings a sort of 
shifting levee of ministers and pett 
princes. Desiring to return to Bre 
tain, Sir John Norris, who com- 
manded the Baltic fleet, thought it 
due to so eminent a person to give 
him.a pene in the admiral’s own 
ship. The courtesy with which the 
Government received him created 
some excitement in the Opposition ; 
and the last time when Law’s name 
was brought conspicuouly before the 
world, was in a debate in the House 
of Lords. 

We had it in view to have con- 
cluded this paper with some notices 
of Scotsmen who. have obtained great 
diplomatic influence in the German 
and Nery. one shout the nigale 
of last century; but the pt o 
“Do unto others” bes mast et take 
into consideration the natural limits 
of a reader’s patience. 
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A SPECIAL EMBASSY IN 1698. 


“Tre Peace of Ryswick was signed. 
William of Orange, recognised sove- 
reign of Great Britain, prepared him- 
self, in the exercise of his office, to 
accredit a personal representative to 
the Court of the Great Monarch. His 
choice fell on the Earl of Portland, 
Groom of the Stole, his trés fidelle 
ét Bien-aimé cousin et conseiller. 
‘And the choice was not injudicious. 
Portland, even according to the ver- 
dict. of a writer by no means biassed 
in favour of the house of Orange, 
gare all the + eye necessary 
his office. “He was discreet, 
secret, polite to others, faithful to his 
master, skilful in affairs..* His six 
conferénees with Marshal Boufflers, 
revious to the conclusion of peace, 
iad already obtained for him a favour- 
able celebrity in the French court. 
He had given fine horses to the mar- 
shal himself, to the Duke de Guiche, 
and to Pracomtal. His qualities, as 
we shall presently see, were those 
calculated to shine amongst the nation 
of his future residence. _ 

It is not our purpose to enter on 
the high question of policy involved 
in Portland’s mission. Our attention 
will for the present be occupied by 
minor details,—by the frivolities of 
chamberlains rather than by the in- 
trigues of chancellors—by the Board 
of Green Cloth in preference to the 
Council Chamber, For this study 
we have ample materials. The 
curious correspondence, ably edited 
by Monsieur Grimblot, is a mite 
‘of history not easily exhaustible. 
A manuscript document now be- 
fore us contains all that is neces- 
sary for our more humble task. In 
‘this document we have évery event 
connected with the Embassy chro- 
nicled with scrupulous care. It is 
the official diary of Matthew Prior, 
the poet, who accompanied the mis- 
sion as secretary. 

Previously employed as secretary 
to the embassy in Holland, the author 


of Hans Oarvel had displayed diplo- 
matic and social talonts of no com- 
mon order. Selected to carry home 
from Ryswick the original treaty of 
peacv, his nomination to ‘the second 
position in Lord Portland’s embassy 
followed as a fit reward for the good 
tidings. 

But Prior was not the only offi- 
cial follower of his excellency. The 
Lords Westmoreland, Anglesea, Caven- 
dish, Hastings, Paston, Woodstock, 
and Raby, swelled the train, with Mr. 
Compton, Mr. Vernon, Mr. Fielding, 
and Mr. Boyle, all apparently chosen 
according to the canon of favour and 
practice, not yet entirely obsolete. 

With a staff thus organised, on 
* January the 10th, 1697-8, my Lord 
sett out from Lambeth about 8 in the 
morning, dined at Rochester, and 
lay at Sittenburn, was wellcomed 
there with Ringing of Bells and 
Illuminations.” But before we ac- 
company my Lord in his farther pro- 
gress, we must pause for a moment 
to examine the royal sign-manual, cre- 
dentials, and instructions with which 
he was provided. 

His Commission, as well as Mr. 
Prior’s, was countersigned by “ John 
Lord Sommers,” his passport by 
Vernon, his credentials by the Duke 
of Shrewsbury. The latter consist- 
ed of four letters; one to King Louis,t 
full of protestations of friendship 
and official platitudes on the bless- 
ings of peace; two of pure compli- 
ments to the Duke and Duchess of 
Burgundy; and a fourth, “A mon 
frére le Duc d’Orleans.” To the 
original copy of this last in the 
Secretary’s letter-book, is appended, 
by the hand of Mr. Secretary Vernon, 
the somewhat curious note, “The 
King writ himself to the Dutchess of 
Orleans.” . 

No reason is assigned for this 
exception, which appears singular. 
On the appointment of Lord Jersey, 
Portland’s successor, we find, drawn 








* St. Simon. 

+ This letter, dated Kensington, December 30, 1697, is addressed: “ A trés haut, 
trés excellent, et trés puissant Prince, nostre trés cher et trés aimé Bon frére, cou- 
sin et ancien Allié, ie R 


oy trés Chrestien.” 
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up in due form, his credential to the 
Duchess of Orleans. 

The sign-manual instructions con- 
tained in a formal document were of 
a very general nature. The ambas- 
sador was directed with all con- 
venient speed to repair to Paris, or 
such other place where the Most 
Obristian King shall keep his court, 
to ask for an audience in the king’s 
name; and “having delivered your 
credentialls, you shall declare to him 
the great satisfaction we have in 
seeing the Warre which has afflicted 
Europe for so many years brought to 
an end.” The various duties of an 
ambassador are then broadly laid 
down. Amongst them is enjoined 
strict attention to etiquette, and to 
the due assertion of dignity in all 
courtly ceremonies and observances. 

We cannot do better than extract 
two short paragraphs on this point. 
We shall hereafter see with what 
precision Portland followed the letter 
of his instructions. 

““ You shall likewise desire audi- 
ence of the Dauphin, and deliver him 
Our Letter, accompanying the same 
with a suitable compliment; which 
you shall likewise make in Our name 
to the rest of y* Princes of the Blood, 
according to the Stile and practice of 
that Court, taking care at your 
audiences, and on all other occasions, 
to maintain Our Dignity, and that 
you be treated with all the honours 
and respects that are given to the 
Extraordinary Ambassadors of 
Spaine, and other Crowned Heads.” 

* * * 
“Whereas Our Royal Unkle King 
Charles the Second did, by an Order 
in Council, bearing date the 26th 
day of August 1668, direct his Am- 
bassadors not to give the hand in 
their own Houses to the Envoyés, in 
pursuance of what was practised by 
Ambassadors of other Princes, and 
the same having been ever since ob- 
served, We think fit to repeat this 
direction to you, Not to give'' the 
hand to any Envoy in your owne 
house.” 

Thus instructed and accompanied, 
Lord Portland proceeded on his jour- 
ney. On the 11th he arrived at Dover 
at about four in the afternoon. Here 
he was received with due solemnity ; 
bells were rung, soldiers stood at 
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arms, cannons were fired, the flag 
hung at the castle. The ambassador 


was visited by the “ Mayor and Jurats 
in their formalities.” Hence he sailed: 
for Calais on the 13th, starting’ at 
nine in the morn, and arriving’ im 
twelve hours. “Mons. de la y] 
Commandant of the ‘Town, and the 
persons of most distinction here, 
rec. My Lord Amb’. on ‘the Peere 
at his landing.” He was treated with 
the utmost attention; harangned 
the echevin and magistrates; sup- 
ped and lodged at the Government 
House. A gentleman, before supper, 
in talking to the English, oo 
to name the king Prince of Orange. 
The governor, it is recorded, jogged 
his indiscreet follower, who went out, 
and appeared no more either at sup- 
per or in the morning. 

On the 14th the Embassy: ar- 
rived at Boulogne,-on the 15th at 
Montreuil, on the 17th at Abbeville, 
on the 18th at Amiens. At each 
place they were welcomed with hon- 
ours and tokens of presents 
of wine and squadrons of horse. At 
Amiens is especially noted the hos- 
pitality of Mons. de Bignon the in- 
tendant.. “‘ His supper was very mag- 
nificent, the apartment where his 
Excellency lodged stately.” 

At length, passing Creyle and 
Lusarehe, where he met the earriage 
of his former colleague Boufflers, and 
stopping at St. Dennisy where he 
dined and saw the treasure, Portland 
arrived at Paris, and took up his 
abode in a hotel forced on his ‘ac- 
ceptance by the Count d’Auvergne. 
The ambassador returned the eivility 
in a princely manner. Finding the 
house ‘too little, my Lord ordered 
the building a great dining Room, 
which joyned the house and gave 
into the Gardens.”. This was com- 
pleted in three weeks. In-the course 
of the evening the ambassador ‘was 
visited by the Marshal de Boufflers 
and the-Duke de Gramont. It was 
his first practical lesson in — 
he acquitted himself with much suc- 
cess. My Lord went to receive them 
in the vestibule, or of the hall 
nearest the door. Thence he con- 
ducted them to the great t 
above stairs, giving them the a 


letting them pass first th 
doors and take a sult bedone Miessell 











At! the’ conclusion of the interview 
he conducted them baek to their 
coach. By the code of ambassadors 
these honours were’ paid only to 
ets ministers of: state, and to 
es; peers and mareschals of 
Frarite, and to none other. Monsieur 
de Mesme, President au Mortier, who 
had formerly been acquainted with 
my Lord in Holland, was not entitled 
to thé same privileges. Some days 
after my Lord’s arrival, he sent word 
that he had a mind to wait upon his 
excellency. - His excellency answered 
that he was sorry his: character pre- 
éluded his giving the hand in his 
own: house. The president yielded 
the point, and paid my Lord a visit, 
his excellency taking the hand, the 
door, and the chair, sitting. The 
same gradation of eeremonial was 
observed in the reception of Monsieur 
de Harlay, although he had held the 
post of ambassador-plenipotentiary 
at the peace, All envoys were simi- 
larly treated, as also were Messieurs 
Bonneuil and Sainctot, Entroducteurs 
to the ambassadors, though they vain- 
ly insisted on s higher seale. The 
observances are thus described by 
Prior: “The way of this Reception 
is in his Chamber, going only to the 
Door; he gives them a chair below 
his own; conducts them into his 
antechamber ; but the gentlemen re- 
ceive them as they come out of their 
coach, and reconduct them to it.” 
These minor matters disposed of, 
Mr. Prior, on the 23d, went by my 
Lerd’s' order to Versailles, to an- 
nounce the arrival of the Embassy to 
the Marquis de Torsi, sécrétaire 
@état pour les affaires étrangéres. 
Mr. Prior was direeted to acquaint 
the minister that, the ambassador's 
eoaches and equipages having met 
with some delay, on account of the 
frest on the river Seine, his excel- 
lency was desirous to pay his duty 
privately to his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty. He aceordingly begged the 
favour of the Marquis de Torsi to 
rocure him a private audience. 
‘onsieur de Torsi answered with 
mouch respect for Lord Portland, and 
promised to mention the subject to 
the king the same evening: After 
some apologies on the part of Mr. 
Prior, for being in undress, and not 
im mourning forthe Duchess-Dowager 
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of Loraine, and “ some discourse on 
more general heads,” with Torsi and 
the Count Verjus de Orecy, the di- 
plomatists' separated with ‘mutual 
civilities. 

‘His Excel’ dined this day the 28d 
in privat with y* Dutchesse of Ports, 
mouth.” 

It would be tedious and unneees- 
sary to record the names of all those 
who interchanged visits with the in- 
habitants of the Hotel d’Auvergne, 
They were in constant communica- 
tion with Beauvilliers, Pontchar- 
train, Pomponne, Torsi Valentinois, 
Guiche, Clarembauet, and “ Rock- 
leur,” with foreign envoys, and 
“several others of the French quality 
in Franee.” A contemporary writer 
remarks on the sensation created by 
the arrival of the British ambassador. 
He appeared, we are told, with a per- 
sonal splendour, a politeness, an air 
of the world and of courts, a gal- 
lantry and grace which surprised ; 
besides this, with much dignity, even 
pride, but with. discernment and a 
judgment which risked nothing. The 
French, who run after novelty, a good 
weleome, good cheer, and magnifi- 
cence, were charmed with him. He 
courted them, but with discernment, 
and as a man who understood the 
French court, and who only desired 
good and distinguished company, 
With this testimony of the fastidious 
St. Simon, we may safely omit men- 
tion of any but royal visitors, or those 
whose peculiarities or position may 
demand especial notice. 

On the 25th the ambassador had a 
private audienee of the king, and of 
the members of the royal family. 
In the evening he dined with Mon- 
sieur de Torsi, meeting the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims. 

Although the absence of his equi- 
page deferred the public entry of 
the Embassy, Portland lost no time in 
discharging the duties of his posi- 
tion. He was fully occupied by con- 
stant audiences of the king, and other 
principal personages of the state. 
His leisure moments were agreeably 
employed in seeing the sights, and 
occasionally hunting the wolf, with 
the Dauphin and the Count of Ar- 


magnac. ( 
But although the reception he. ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Dauphin 
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and of Monsieur was eminently flat- 
tering, Portland did not entirely 
éscape mortification. On one occa- 
sion, while already booted to hunt 
with the Dauphin, King James ex- 
pressed his int:ntion of attending 
the meet. Portland was instantly 
informed of the fact, and requested 
to postpone his hunting to another 
occasion. 

As a mighty hutitsman, Portland 
was naturally desirous to enjoy his 
favourite diversion with the king’s 
own stag-hounds. He had informed 
his own sovereign* of these wishes, 
and, surprised at receiving no invita- 
tion, openly expressed them with a 
view to their reaching the ears of 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, the 
royal huntsman. Tired of waiting, 
he at length accosted the grand 
huntsman, and, rallying him, frankly 
stated his desire. The latter an- 
swered dryly, that indeed he had the 
honour to be grand -huntsman, but 
that he had not the direction of the 
hunts; that the King of Englatid 
had the disposal of the pack, and 
that until the start he never knew 
whether his Majesty would attend.t 

But nevertheless Portland’s inter- 
course excited considerable jealousy 
on the part of his fellow-aribassadors, 
“and particularly him of Portugal.” 
They “took notice that my Lord 
before his entry visited the Princes 
of the Blood, conducted to thosé 
visits by an Introduct’. Their cavil 
Was, that these Princes would not 
return my Lord’s privat visit till my 
Lord had payed them his Visit of 
Ceremony: So that my Lord, for 
two visits payed them, and both by 
the Introdtict’, would have but one 
returned, which might be aledged for 
the Future, and took from him y¥* 
equality w* Ambassad™ pretehd to 
have with Prinees.” 

One eircumstanee, however, that 
oceurred before the great entry, cari- 
hot be passed over in silence; we 
allude to the affront put upon Dr, 

ickard, Dean of Westminster, and 
chaplain to the Eritbassy.t He was 
arrested while at dinner with 4 
friend. This proéeeding is attributed 
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by the journalss of the J = 
éxtraordinary zeai of 
— the “new Pmt 
ng atiy sermons might 
firm ‘em * their First Reli 
Dr. Wickart was accused of 
given the communion to 
combs. The charge was, ho 
disproved, and the chaplain li 
the ambassador was by no means 
satisfied with so scant a 
for the violation of his rights. - 

At length arrived the coaches and 
equipageéso long expected: “ Mr. Prior, 
on Friday the 6th of March, was 
desired to wait- on the Princes: and 
Princesses of the Blood at Marley,” 
to invite them to send their coaches 
for his entry, intended for Sun 
The Princes were dressed before Mr. 
Prior came to them. The Princesses 
received him at their toilet. “ Mri 
Prior payed y* compliments to the 
Duke de Maine in the great H, 
excusing it for that he heard 
Highness was going a-hunting, and 
that he feared to miiss him, The 
Duke said on the contrary he took 
the freedom very kindly, and that he 
should rather go back to his lodgings 
to receive one who came from y’ 
English Embassy. He bid Mr. Prior 
pay his compliments to my Lord 
very particularly.” This urbanity 
so strange in the pupil: of 

lame de Maintenon, who steadily 
refused to receive the ambassador of 
William. o 

Everything inthe British Embassy 
now gave way to the approaching 
entry. Notification was made to the 
oo approved the day), to-all 
the Royal Family, and to the Princes 
= rica of the vom, who 

e Ambassador, and, receiving 
his visit, give him the hand in their 
own house. Thesesend their coaches. 
The privileged number consisted of 
thé Prince and Princess of QOondé, 
the Duke and Duchess of ona 
the Princess Dowager, Prince 
Princess of Conti, the Duke and 
Duchess of Maine, and the Comte 
de Toulouse. None of the ministers 
send their coaches except Mons. de 
Torsi, who received the same eonipli- 
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* Letter to William, Patix, March 1, 1698. Grimblot, vol, i p. 186 
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ments as the.Prinees of the Blood. 
Notifications ‘are made to the foreign 
ambassadors and ministers, who how- 
ever do not attend, not being able to 
agree about their rank. The list of 
the- ambassadors thus honoured is 
concluded by a note of Mr, Prior— 
‘‘We never take any notice of the 
Pope’s Nuncio.” 

All at first went smoothly; but 

fore the event difficulties arose. 

ortland, in one of his letters, de- 
élares that every imaginable difficulty 
and annoyance was thrown in his 
way; at any rate, the French court 
seems to have advanced pretensions 
of a novel character. 

On the. 6th, Monsieur Bonneuil, 
the introducer of ambassadors, told 
Mr. Prior that M. Sainctot, the other 
introducer, would engage my Lord 
toinvite the Duchess of Verneuil to 
his entry, as a Princess of the Blond. 
This proposal Portland flatly refused. 
He declared that nothing should 
come between the coach of the Count 
de Toulouse and his own; that he 
would not submit to the attempted 
innovation; that he would not in- 
wite the duchess; and that he con- 
sequently hoped she would not send 
her coach; but that if, notwithstand- 
ing his protestations, she should send 
it, he should be obliged to order his 
men to make it go back again; or if 
it should get into the rank by force 
or stratagem, he would that moment 
get @ of the king’s coach, and re- 
turn to: his house ‘in his own. coach. 
Finally, his Excellency proposed to 
defer his entry till he could receive 
instructions from the king his mas- 
ter. _A correspondence ensued on 
this point between Torsi, the intro- 
ducer, and Lord Portland. Torsi 
insisted on the right of the king to 
assign any rank he might best please 
to the Duchesse de Verneuil. But as 
the entry was settled, and his Ma- 
jesty did not. wish to dieturb the 
arrangements, Portland carried his 
point. The real position of the 
Duchesse de Verneuil appears never 
to have been precisely defined. The 
daughter of the Ohancellor Séguier, 
and widow of the Duc de Verneuil, 
a natural son of Henri IV. by Made- 
moiselle. d’Entraigues,* she was first 
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recognised as a princess of the blood 
at_ the marriage of the Duke of 
Chartres in 1692. The honours of a 
prince of the blood were thereby con- 
ferred on her deceased husband, who 
had never dreamt of such distinction. 
The Due d’Uzés found the circum- 
stance so pleasant, that he walked 
before her, crying, “Place, place a 
Madame Charlotte Séguier.” She 
was subsequeutly admitted to the 
ceremonial portion of royal solemnities 
and rejoicings, but never, as it would 
appear, on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity. Even at the marriage of the 
Duke of Burgundy in 1697, her invita- 
tion included only the wedding-day, 
and none of the subsequent festivities. 

The point, however, must have 
been previously decided. More than 
one ambassador had arrived at Paris 
since the exaltation of Madame de 
Verneuil to the princely dignity. 
The fault doubtless lay with Sainctot, 
the introducer: he was a_ terrible 
man, and constantly the cause of 
errors. Not long before the arrival 
of Portland, he, had induced the 
Duchess du Lude, principal lady of 
the Duchess of Burgundy, to advance 
to the antechamber at the reception 
of an ambassador of Savoy. For 
some time no other ambassador 
would accept an andience without 
the same ceremony, Correspondence 
ensued, and couriers were despatched 
to different courts of Europe. The 
affair was not settled until the French 
minister declared, in writing, that 
the peculiarity attending the recep- 
tion of the Savoyard ambassador had 
been the result of a mistake, and 
should occur no more, For this 
blunder, the king, we are informed 
in metaphorical language, ‘“ washed 
the head” of his officer. But this 
was not the only oceasion in-which 
Sainctot showed himself disqualified 
for the office he had purchased. St. 
Simon justly exposed him to eternal 
execration for having inveigled the 
oung Duchess of Burgundy into 
ete on the cheek Mademoiselle 
Heemskerke, daughter of the am- 
bassador from Holland. The dis- 
tinction was due only to the ambas- 
sador’s wife. On this occasion, also, 
it is reported that the head of Sainc- 
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tot. was severely washed by his Most 
Ohristian Majesty. 

At about ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing appointed for the entry, the Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry came to my 
Lord’s house to pay their r ts to 
his excellency. They dined about 
eleven, after which my lord sent’ his 
pages, coaches, led-horses, and foot- 
men, to the Maison Rambouillet. 
He then repaired thither himself in 
& private coach, his gentlemen in 
theirs. They arrived about twelve 
at y® said house, where ye Princes of 
the Blood sent their coaches, their 
écuyers remaining to return in those 
coaches. These gentlemen were re- 
ceived by my Lord in the outward 
chamber, as soon as they were 
alighted out of their coaches. The 
Ambassadors ani Forrein Ministers 
sent also each a gentleman in a 
coach-and-six. The gentlemen were 
received by some of the fourteen 
gentlemen that attended his excel- 
lency at their alichting out of the 
coach, and by his exc’. at ye door 
of y® inward room. Each having 
payed his compliments, returned in 
the coach of his principal as he came. 

Thus were received the écuyers or 
gentlemen from the princes of the 
blood, and the gentlemen who brought 
compliments from the joint ministers, 
Pomponne and Torsi.* 

At three o’clock arrived the king’s 
coach with Monsieur de Boufflers, 
the marshal chgrged, according to 
custom, with conducting the ambas- 
sador on his entry. My Lord gave 
him the hand and honours in the 
house. The marshal gave my Lord 
the pass in going into the se 
coach, and ye upper-hand when he 
came in it. 

Then began the march which even 
the French, accustomed to magnifi- 
cence, acknowledged as magnificent. 
And, indeed, these solemnities had 
every right to be so entitled; for we 
are informed that the Embassy, which 
lasted less than five months, cost 
King William fourscore thousand 
pounds.t : 
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At my entrée, says Portland in a 
confidential letter to ‘his master; I 
‘was much surprised to see tie great 
concourse, not only “of the lower 
orders of Paris, whose curiosity isa 
matter of course, but all the people 
of quality in the eity, of all ages, and 
both sexes, were looking out at the 
windows and the balconies. As: I 
passed over the Pont Neuf, some 
persons exclaimed, “ Good | Heaveti! 
what do we witness to-day?” A 
scene that demands our attention ; 
the solemn entry of # monareh whom 
for the last eight years we have been 
burning on this same bridge. ° 

First in the march was the coach 
of the marshal with eight horses, and 
six pages on horseback, and one 
écuyer before it, about thirty paces 
before the rest, and, as they call it, 
hors du rang, to: guide the proces- 
sion. 

Then came one of the king’s mes- 
sengers, and one of my Lord’s gentle- 
men of the horse, twelve led horses, 
each having rich hozens of my Jord’s 
livery, led by twelve grooms, each 
on horseback, my Lord’s first gentle- 
men of the horse, twelve pages on 
horseback, and sixty footmen. 

These preceded the king’s coach, 
in which were my Lord Ambassador, 
the marshal, Bonneuil the intro- 
ducer, and Lord Westmoreland. The 
introducer, in this and_ public 
ceremonies, is always on @he left 
hand of my Lord, supposed to “be 
nearest him, and for that reason has 


place, having a right to be in that 


coach. where my Lord Westmoreland 
was only invited ‘by his exeellency 
as a stranger. Oonsequently Bon- 
neuil had place. >» 
Next followed the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy’s coach, with her écuyer and 
three of the ambassadors suite ; 
Monsieur’s coach with’ thé ‘same; in- 
cluding Mr. Prior; Madam’s eoach 
and the coaches of the princes’ and 
rincesses, with the rest of tlie Eng- 
ish gentlemen, as their birth ‘or ‘@m- 
ployment gave them place. “Their 
footmen, who had all” new ‘liverys, 





* It is scarcely necessary to inform the readers that Torcy, or, as he is called 
by Mr. Prior; Torsi, was son-in-law of Pomponne, and his coadjutor. Pomponne 


vised, Torsy signed.— Dangeau, 
ile Kennet.” Grimblot. 
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and very fine, walked by the coaches, 
‘where their masters were.” 

At the end of this long line came 
‘my jLord’s i six in number, 
woaches and chariots, drawn by eight 
and six horses respectively, and es- 
corted by Swiss gentlemen on horse- 
back, and servants on foot. These 
icartied the members of my Lord’s 
immediate family. The coaches of 
‘Monsieur Torsi and of Bonneuil closed 
Ahe array. 

My Lord had, in the morning, sent 
his own officers to the Hotel des 
Anibassadeurs to receive the present 
the king makes him of fish (it being 
Lent), bread, candles, &c. He ordered 
his own sideboard of plate to be sett 
up. My lord stayed there from 
Sunday night to Wednesday night. 
Ten of his own servants lay there. He 
had five tables for ninety-two people. 
Monsieur d’Igny, one of the Maistres 
d’ Hotel du Roy, had order to wait on 
my Lord during his stay, besides 
others of the king’s servants. 

Having arrived at the Hotel des 
Ambassadeurs in the order described, 
my Lord descended from the coach, 
took the hand of Boufilers, and en- 
tered every room before him, till, 
being come into y* bedchamber (sup- 
posed then to be in his own house), 
he did the honours, gave the chair 
and the hand to the marshal, and 
conducted him to his coach, which 
he saw go away. About half an 
hour afterwards the king sent a 
compliment to the ambassador by 
the Duke d’Aumont. The secretary 
and gentlemen received him. at his 
coming out of y* coach. My Lord 
received him half-way of the stairs, 
and gave him the hand and the 
ebair, the introducer having one also 
at the ambassador’s left. The am- 
bassador conducted the duke to his 
coach, and saw it go away. Till this 
moment all, had gone smoothly. But 
now Bonneuil, as we shall see, began 
to put forward pretensions wholly 
untenable. 

On the ‘d ure of d’ Aumont 
arrived the . nis de Villecerf, 


‘Chevalier d’Honneur to the Duke 


of Burgundy. The ambassador, 


coming to the topp. of the _ stairs, 
and being ready to-go down some 
of the steps, in order to receive -the 
marquis in the middle of the first 
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pair of stairs (there being two pai 
of stairs, each Ciided into path 
steps), Monsieur Bonneuil stopped 
the gentleman, and insisted that my 
lord ought .to come thus farr to him. 
His excellency sent Mr. d’Allone, 
one of his secretaries, to inform Mon- 
sieur Bonneuil, that neither his in- 
structions, nor the examples of his 
predecessors, would justify his com-. 
ing so far. The introducteur insisted 
yet more vehemently, and with p 
sion, that my Lord ought to give the 
same honour to the marquis as to 
him who came from his Majesty. 
My Lord returned that he would not 
do it, and if the marquis did not 
think proper to. advance, my Lord 
could not receive the honour of his 
visit.. The introducteur, seeing it 
impossible to bring my Lord to what 
he pretended, cried out, “Allons, 
donc, montons, mentons,” which, ac- 
cordingly, y® marquis did. My Lord 
came down half-way the first. part of 
the stairs to meet him, gave him the 
honours, and an armed chair, and 
saw him to his coach, but did not 
stay to see the coach move, which 
Monsieur Bonneuil would have had 
him to have done. 

Presently after came Monsieur de 
Sassenage from Monsieur. Bonneuil 
again insisted on greater honours 
than those accorded to Villecerf, 
whereon he was subjected by Port- 
land to the same lavatory process 
already experienced by his colleague 
at the hands of the king. The con- 
ductor of ambassadors, writes Port- 
land, behaved impertinently in pub- 
lic, which obliged me to treat him as 
became a person who has the honour 


to represent your ru yrs Upon 
which the dispute ended for the time, 
and I received the latter (Sassenage) 
as I had done the former. But the 
conducter of ambassadors was con- 
founded and irritated. 

The departure of Sassenage gave 


rise to a scene in which Bonneuil 


talked passionately. Mr. Prior re- 
ferred to the Memorial concerted, be- 
fore the entry, between the Embassy 
and Bonneuil. The latter insisted 
that there was in the Mémoire guast 
les mémes honneurs aua Envoyes de 
la Duchesse, dc. gu’a celuy du Roi, 
This was refated by Mr. Prior, who 
let the conductor see that the expres- 
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sion did not run so, nor was there 
‘any ground to think it should. The 
dispute ran high, until the arrival of 
‘Monsieur de la Rougere, on the part 
of Madame, and the renewal of pre- 
tensions by the conductor. Monsieur 
Bonneuil made all imaginable haste 
to get down ‘to Monsieur Rougére, 
and told him that it was not advis- 
“able for him to come up, for that my 
Lord ‘had not given sieur Sas- 
senage the honours due to him. He 
then returned to ‘tell the ambassa- 
dor that, unless he would see the 
coach go, the visit/could not be made. 
My Lord said ‘very plainly that he 
‘would receive Monsieur de la Rou- 
= no otherwise than he had done 

onsieur de ; so the in- 
troducteur hindered him from coming 
up, and the visit was not made. The 
conductor acted in'the same manner 
in regard to a gentleman from the 
Duchesse de Chartres. He then 
crowned his crimes by going away 
in anger, without -supping with my 
Lord, as he should have done, or tak- 
ing his leave decently, repeating 
what my Lord had said, that his excel- 
lency would not act according to Mon- 
sieur Bonneuil’s prescription. Mon- 
sieur Bonneuil ‘therefore said, as he 
was leaving, that there was nothing 
more: for him to do since things went 
at this rate. After receiving one or 
two gentlemen, untroubled by the 
punctilious Bonneuil, the ambassador 
supped, with the ceremony as usual. 

The next day Portland sent to 
Versailles to Messieurs de Pomponne 
and Torsi, to complain of what had 
happened. He declared his respect 
for the princes, but. represented that 
they could not ‘expect for their re- 

resentatives the same amount of 

onours as were paid to the repre- 
sentatives of the king. Monsieur 
de Torsi replied that the matter had 
been brought before the council by 
Bonneuil, who had been. rebuked for 
his indecent behaviour. Later in the 
morning the two conductors came: to 
my Lord in order’to concert. matter 
for his .audience; whereon my Lord 
chid :Bonneuil for his passion, and 
gave him to understand that he was 
in the wrong. ‘“I-spoke to him,” 
says Portland, “as was befitting. 
He was .ashamed and speechless.” 
‘Portland-subsequently. sent to inquire 
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of the nuncio as to what had hap- 
med at his entry. His answer 
ified the proceedings of the Eng- 
am or. But it turned out 
that the Portuguese ambassador, 
doubtless imposed on by the repre- 
sentations. of the conductor, had 
gone down a larger number of steps 
to every one than was generally eon- 
sidered or convenient. 

To Madame the gallant Portland 
made an explanation. He Jet her 
know that he was sorry for what had 
happened, that he hoped she was 
suaded of the respect he had for Le, 
and that he should always pay it as 
far as his character wou i 
leave. Madame answered, very 
obligingly, that she could take no- 
thing ill that was not done with an 
ill intention, that she did not under- 
stand the ceremonial, and for what- 
ever might happen between the am- 
bassador and herself, she was not 
less the servant of my Lord Portland. 
Monsieur, who understood etiquette, 
decided in favour of the ambassador, 
and blamed the conductor. 

The 11th of March was the day ap- 

inted for the audience. The am- 
frente prepared himself by a study- 
of the titles employed by persons of 
his rank to the personages he -was 


about to encounter. 
The secretary drew up a regular 
schedule for the occasion. The king 


was Sire and Votre Majesté. The 
Dauphin, the Dukes of Burgundy, 


_Anjou, and Berri—the two latter 


only fourteen and twelve years of 
age respectively—Monseigneur and 
Vous. To the Dutchess of B y 
and to Madame, Madame and Vons. 
To Monsieur was assigned the same 
title as to the Dukes. Monsieur and 
Madame liked the title of Vous sim- 
ply, better than that of Royal High- 
ness, because it put them more-on the 
same footing with the D, in and 
with the Dukeand Dutchess of Bar- 


gundy. 
The Duke of Chartres was Mon- 
seigneur and Votre Altesse Royale. 
The same title, mutatis mutandis, 
was given to his wife. The family 
of Condé and the Bastards were ac- 
costed as Monsieur or Madame, and 
— Altesse, ‘‘mais.non pas roy- 
The princes return the visit to my 
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Lord who gives them in his house 
the same; honours ; he received in 


theirs, though they. affect|a little 


more, as will be seen in the continu- 
ance of this relation. 


THE AUDIENCE. 


March y* 11th. My Lord having 
sent his pages and equipages before 
with his six coaches, the first empty, 
the other five filled, by the gentlemen 
belonging to his own family, the lords 
and other gentlemen being likewise 


gone before in their own or his 


coaches. 

The procession. commenced almost 
in the same,order and with the same 
performers as before. On this occa- 
sion, however, the Count de Marsan, 
brother to Count. d’Armagnac, was 
substituted for Boufflers. It was the 
eustom for a marshal to conduct am- 
bassadors at their entry; but at their 
audience they were introduced by a 
prince of the house of Savoy or Lor- 
The honour of the prince was 
not given to the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, who had a maréschal only. The 
point was, however, conceded in the 
following November to Monsieur Er- 
rizzo at his audience of leave. 

_ In the first. court the foot-guards 
were ranged in battalia, the Freneh 
on one side and the Swiss on the 
other; the drums beating an appeal 
(as the French term it), the colours 
were displayed, but the officers only 
saluting with their hats. In the 
second court the: guard they call 
Hoquetons were ranged. All the 
eoaches went in, and my Lord alight- 
ed at. the Chamber of Ambassadors, 
as-all his retinue likewise did, and 
found there the English nobility and 
gentry who were to attend him. to 


- his audience.» His excellency stayed 


there.a quarter of an hour, when 
Monsieur Bonneuil, who had gone 
to Versailles. the day before to adjust 
matters, informed him that the king 
was ready to receive him, and his 


- exeéllency went to his audience thus: 


The footmen, 

The éeuyers, 

The pages, .. 

The gentlemen ; 
those of the greatest quality nearest 
my Lord, so that my Lord West- 
moreland went. immediately before 
him (Lord Ambassador), the Prince 
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at his right: hand, and Mons. Bonneuil 
at his left. Monsieur Sainctot wasa 
little behind him, as was likewise the 
secretary, with my Lord’s, credential 
letters. The hundred Swiss: were 
ranged from the vestibule, to the top 
of the stairs: their drums did; .not 
beat. At the bottom, of the stairs 
my Lord was-received by the Marquis 
de Blainville, grand-maistte des céré- 
monies, who went.up with him at the 
entry into the grand chamber. His.ex- 
cellency was received by the Oaptain 
of the Guards-in-waiting, the Duc 
de Noailles, who went on his right, a 
little before: the princes. The foot- 
men went through the Guard Cham- 
ber, and entered the antechamber, 
where they ranged themselves on both 
sides. The éeuyers and pages went 
into the second antechamber, and 
did the like. The gentlemen went 
into the audience, where they ought 
to have ranged themselves on both 
sides, from the balustrade to the 
door, to make a way for.my Lord, 
but the crowd was so thick that. jit 
was impossible. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that my Lord got 
to the balustrade. The king him- 
self spoke twice to have them make 
place, and, when my Lord eame, 
complimented him upon the pains 
he had taken to get through the 
crowd. He declared himself very 
glad to see so many English subjects 
with his own. The courtiers  after- 
wards called Portland’s attention to 
these facts. Never; said they, had 
the king been seen to speak to an 
ambassador first, or in so familiar a 
manner. Portland appears’ a little 
annoyed that they were, or seemed 
to be, surprised at his not» having 
been embarrassed at seeing the king 
surrounded by such a multitude of 
courtiers. : 

After the few words of civility on 
the king’s part, my. Lord, taking 
the credential letters from ‘his secre- 
tary, entered the balustrade alone. 
The prince stood without the balus- 
trade. There were only with the 
king: the three’ young princes, his 
grandsons, and three or four’ more of 
the greatest quality. The king stood 
before his chair. -My Lord,’ after 
the usual reverences, made. his, :ha- 
rangue covered, uncovering my when 
he named the “ king, my“m yor 


“your majesty,” the king uncover- 
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ing as often. The harangue,; which 
was in French, ran as follows :— 

“ Srrz,—It is with equal satisfac- 
tion and eagerness that the king my 
master sends me to your Majesty, 
to assure you that the Peace can 
produce no effect on him more agree- 
able than that of placing him in a 
position to acquire and cultivate your 
friendship, and to convince you that 
he has not been your enemy from 
choice, but: from the necessity of cir- 
cumstances. However painful these 
may have been, they have never pre- 
vented him from rendering justice to 
your Majesty’s fine qualities and 
great actions. He orders me to tes- 
tify to you, that henceforward he will 
make it his principal care to main- 
tain with you a union which he 
has so ardently desired, and which 
Europe regards as absolutely neces- 
sary to confirm the tranquillity she 
is beginning to enjoy. 

“This is what your Majesty will see 
by the letter I have the honour to 
present.” 

Then my Lord uncovered, delivered 
his letters of credence to the king. 
The king, receiving them; made a 
sign to my Lord to cover again, 
which my Lord did, and added con- 
cerning himself :— 

“ As regards myself, Sire, I could 
not be more sensible than I am of 
the choice which the king my mas- 
ter has made of me, since he pro- 
cures me the occasion of employing 
myself in the consolidation of a union 
go useful to the good of the two 
crowns. I very humbly supplicate 
your Majesty to receive me, and to 
be persuaded that no one will ever 
have for you more respect or vene- 
ration than myself.” 

The king answered in very oblig- 
ing terms. His speech .was about 
the length of my Lord’s; the sub- 
stance was his intention and desire 
to keep the Peace inviolabl@ and to 
live in good friendship and corre- 
spondence with the King of England. 

en my Lord presented to his Ma- 
jesty the chief of the English nobility, 
and retired, making three reverences, 
one within the balustrade, and two 
without, the king answering the 
civility as usual. 

The ambassador then paid visits, 


and made speeches to the Dauphin, 
8 
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and to the princes and princesses of 
the .royal family, the two young 
Dukes of Anjou and Berri receiving 
only one harangue between them, 
The prince departed after the audi- 
ence of the Dauphin, leaving Port- 
land for the remainder of his visite 
with the introducers of ambassadors, 
Some of the princesses received the 
ambassador in bed, giving his excel- 
lency an arm-chair within the balus- 
trade. In his official capacity he 
kissed the princesses, as well as the 
ladies who received him in the ante- 
chamber. 

When he visited princes who lived 
in the same house, but whose duty it 
was to see the carriage parts, the am- 
bassador, after one visit, took one 
turn out ef the court, and returned 
to pay the visit. 

With pomp and ceremony he visit- 
ed and received visits from his fellow- 
ambassadors; keeping open house 
not only for themselves, but for his 
friends and acquaintance in general. 

These form the culminating points 
of Portland’s embassy. His resist- 
ance on points of etiquette was no 
longer required, as a royal order was 
issued for.a codification of precedents 
and regulations on the subject. Two 
difficulties alone arose, and. these 
were speedily overcome by the talent 
ofthe ambassador. The princes claim 
it as their right to be received by 
ambassadors at the bottom of the 
stairs. “This ambassadors avoid as 
well as they can, pretending in all 
things to an exact equality with 
princes, who receive them only at the 
middle of the stairs. The expedient 
that my Lord found in this case was, 
to be in the. same apartment when 
the prince arrived to meet him, as 
was said, in the outward hall or en- 
try, and conduct him to the apart- 
ment above stairs, and receive his 
visit there. By this means the prince 
was received by my Lord at the 
bottom of the stairs, and, indeed, a 
little more than so, yet my Lord did 
not come down so far to meet him.” 

The other was a ministerial diffi- 
culty. It was the habit for “ambas- 
sadors to pay the first visit to the 
French ministers. Portland, when 
about to perform his Cuties in this 
respect, understood by letters from 
Mr. Secretary Vernon that Count 
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Tallard, the French ambassador in 
London, expected the first visit from 
the English minister. Mr. Prior was 
at*once sent to Monsieur Pomponne 
to arrange the point, and to state 
Portland’s refusal to pay the first 
visit, unless Tallard were instructed 
to do the same.* The matter was 
satisfactorily settled. 

After this incident, the treatment 
experienced by the ambassador from 
the king and royal family was flatter- 
ing in the extreme. One night the 
king, on retiring to rest, ordered the 
candlestick to be given to Portland, 
a favour seldom accorded to ambas- 
sadors. The monarch, on another 
occasion, while taking medicine, 
made the ambassador enter within 
the balustrade of the bed, an honour 
never known to have been given to 
any foreigner, On his departure the 
king presented him with his picture, 
enamelled and set round with dia- 
monds, with a plan of his house and 
gardens at Versailles and Marly, while 
the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans 
gave him similar drawings of their 
places at Meudon and St. Oloud. 

At length, in the same order as 
‘before, the Embassy took their audi- 
ences of leave. The king embraced 
‘Portland, and subsequently caused a 
rating to be given to the fiery Grand 
‘Prior for having forcibly taken pre- 
cedence of the ambassador at a sup- 
per given by the Dauphin. The in- 
‘troducers were presented with four 
‘thousand francs to make into plate. 
‘Sainctot alone had the grace to give 
thanks for the gift. To his Majesty 
‘Portland presented, as was his cus- 
‘tom, nine fine Neapolitan horses, and 
received in return a handsome barb. 

On the 18th of June Portland 
finally left Paris, staying three days 
at Chantilly with the Prince of Condé. 
He then continued his road by 
Flanders, having received permission 
from the king to see all the fortified 
places, accompanied by engineers with 
orders to show him the defences 
thoroughly. The honours that graced 
‘his exit surpassed even those that 
had welcomed his arrival. Every- 
-where he was received with salutes, 
feasts, and escorted by larger squad- 
rons than before. 
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On the 27th the ambassador left 
Dunkirk, where he had seen Jean 
Bart, and arrived at Calais. 

“On the 28th his excellency went 
on board his Majesty’s yacht the Hen- 
rietta, Captain Robinson, commander, 
and at two afternoon arrived at Dover, 
the cannons of which place were dis- 
charged. His excellency went the 
same night to Canterbury, where he 
lodged at Sir George Rook’s lionse. 

“The 29th, continued his way to 
London, arrived at night at White- 
hall, and went immediately to Ken- 
sington to see his Majesty, who re- 
ceived him with all the marks of 
his royal favour and bounty, after 
which he was welcomed home by all 
the nobility and gentry,” &c. &c. 

We have thus followed the Em- 
bassy of Lord Portland from his 
journey to his return. We have en- 
deavoured to give a description of 
those minor matters, which, however 
trivial in themselves, illustrate the 
manners of an age. In their time, as 
we have seen, they were considered 
fit subjects for discussion in the coun- 
cils of a great king. In our own day 
such details engage less attention; 
but it has seemed to us that their 
faithful record may be of value, if 
only to furnish the historian with 
some elements of a minute precision, 
—the novelist and the playwright 
with hues of a correct local colour. 
But, indeed, it is net for the antiqua- 
rian only that such records have in- 
terest. To the philosopher also, 
they are valuable as standards of 
comparison, whereby he may estimate 
the civilisation of a past age, and 
gauge the development of our own. 

Recent events give to such 4 re- 
cital a peculiar relevancy. Peace is 
signed. A special Embassy,. bril- 
liantly composed, is about to repair to 
a Inxurious court, there to be the hon- 
oured gitness of the most impressive 
ceremony of a reign. That Embassy 
will behold a society as splendid, a 
government as despotic, an etiquette 
as strict as existed under Louis the 
Fourteenth, when Portland, the 
Dutchman, represented the success 
of England, and Prior the poet limited 
his fancy to a chronicle of court 
observances, 





* Grimblot ; 


St. Simon. 
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THE DISPUTE WITH AMERICA, 


No sooner is the Old World at 
rest, than the New World breaks 
out into flames. Internally as well 
as externally, the afiairs of America 
are troubled. Her tendencies to- 
wards foreign war may end in mere 
verbal vapouring, but her internal 
dissensions have already embodied 
themselves in dread matter-of-fact. 
A civil war rages in the State of 
Kansas, which has become the battle- 
field of the Slavery and Anti-Slavery 
parties; while the excitement is be- 
coming universal, and subscriptions 
of money and bodies of settlers are 
pouring in on both sides to maintain 
the contest. Not even the halls of 
Congress are safe from the brutalities 
of the pro-Slavery party; and an 
outrage has been committed on the 
person of Mr. Sumner, the great 
Abolitionist orator in the American 
Senate, so unprovoked and atrocious, 
that we believe the veriest coalheaver 
in this country would have scorned 
to have perpetrated it. The blows 
of Brooks's stick on the bare head of 
Sumner have found an echo of vehe- 
ment indignation in every township 
of the free Northern States; the 
papers are full of “ indignation meet- 
ings,” and speeches in which war to 
the death with slavery is openly 
announced as the only remedy for 
the evil with which they are threat- 
ened—namely, the entire prostration 
of freedom before the ruthless tactics 
of the Southerners, and the conver- 


sion of the Union into a despotism of 
the slaveholders. “Let me say to 
you, my fellow-citizens,” said the 


‘Hon. 8. Galloway, of Ohio, at an im- 


mense gathering in New York, “if 
the signs of the times are read ‘cor- 
rectly by me, there are yet to be other 
Concords, Lexingtons, and Bunker 
Hills. [Tremendous applause.] There 
are to be other battle-fields upon 
which are to bleach the bones of some 
of the present generation, falling, and 
fighting as they fell, for the same 
great principles which nerved the 
arms and hearts of our revolutionary 
fathers. Up and be doing!—put on 
the whole armour,.and go out to the 
battle! The great question now be- 
fore the people of this country is not 
the emancipation of the negro, but 
the emancipation of the white man. 
We are bound in the bands of slavery 
to-day—we are gagged—we are pre- 
vented from talking out those senti- 
ments which animated the hearts of 
the men of 1776. The crisis has 
come. Here are two antagonistic 
powers about to come into collision 
—freedom and slavery. The ques- 
tion is, which shall be received? 
Lond cries of “ Freedom! freedom !”] 

hich do you desire to transmit 
to your descendants? Which shall 
be the governing principle of our 
American institutions? [' Freedom! 
freedom!”] Freedom, you say; then 
labour and fight, if need be, for it."* 
The South, on its part, is still more 








* Phe following resolutions to at this meeting (held 10th June) show 
the vehement temper of the public mind. 

“Resolved, That we have watched with painful interest the progress of events 
in Kansas, and that we earnestly entreat the President to interpose his authority 
for the protection of the Free State settlers from the lawless outrages of the 
invading Miseouri mob and their auxiliaries, recently collected by Major Buford 
in the southern slave States. [Applause.] 

“Resolved, That should the government persist in its refusal to protect the 

eaceful pioneers of Kansas against their oppressors and plunderers, they will be 

lly justified in protecting and defending themselves; but we entreat them to 
forbear to the last possible moment, and only stand on the defence when no choice 
js left them between resistance and enslavement. [Tremendous cheering. 

“Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress at once to “~~ a law w will 
prevent the packing of Grand Juries by United States Marshals bent on indieting 


snnocent citizens for high treason, and on the destruction of private property 
under pretence of law. [Cheers.] 

“ Resolved, That we proceed to manifest our sympathy for the a. freemen 
of Kansas by furnishing them with material aid [Ct B. Rag- 


heers |}, and that Sam 
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ready for the combat; but as it has 
as yet the upper hand in Congress, it 
talks less than the North of sunder- 
ing the Union. Gold cups, gold-head- 
ed canes, and other testimonials, to 
the disgrace of humanity, are being 
presented by the Virginians to the 
ruffian Brooks. The attack on Mr. 
Sumner, indeed, may be regarded as 
@ typical act—as a symbol of the open 
tupture to which the Slavery and 
Anti-Slavery parties have now come, 
as well as of the fierce lawless tactics 
which the former are ready to put 
in force against their antagonists. 
“Sumner and Kansas” will be watch- 
words of the Abolitionists, which the 
future is likely to hold memorable. 
Such was the state of feeling in 
the Union in the second week in June, 
when the last mail left. The Great 
Convention of the Democrats at Cin- 
cinnati had just terminated in the 
nomination of Mr. James Buchanan 
as the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, to the defeat of Douglas, 
Cass, and Pierce—the present Presi- 


-ident having lost prestige so dread- 


fully that he was the very first struck 
off the list! Itis probable, therefore, 
that Mr. Buchanan will be the next 
President, although, as he is vowed 
to the support of slavery, the Free- 
soilers will make a strong effort to 
defeat him. He is regarded as an 
astute man, who likes to swim with 
the tide, but who has certain nnder- 
lying tendencies which render him 
“unsafe” in the estimation of the 
moderate party in the States. This 
is a character as to whose future 
line of action it is difficult to specu- 
late. One thing, however, marks 
the man unpleasantly in the me- 
mories of European Governments; 
for he was the oor man at the 
Ostend Convention, where the United 
States representatives in Europe met 
to consider what should be done 
in the Cuban question, and in their 
Manifesto publicly announced their 
opinion that it was necessary for 
their interests to get possession of 
Cuba without delay, and, if neces- 
sary, by means of war! This bodes 
ill for a pacific settlement of the 


Central American question; but 
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as we do not see that Mr. Buchanan 
can be more arrogant or anti-British 
in his policy than his existing prede- 
cessor, we do not feel called upon to 
make any lively expression of concern. 
We should deeply regret if our diffi- 
culties with the United States were 
in any way to acquire fresh aggrava- 
tion; but we have a:ways our own 
good cause and ample strength to fall 
back upon,—and if it comes to that, 
we shall know how to maintain our 
rights, whoever is President of the 
Union. 

The late hour at which we write 
prevents us entering upon any minute 
or detailed review of the American 
Dispute,—and such is not need- 
ed. The various statements and 
counter-statements of the quarrelling 
Governments have nearly all been 
made public, and in these our readers 
will find ample evidence of how 
mueh may be written about little. 
When Governments begin splitting 
hairs, whether of fact or of law, there 
is, on one side, if not on both, a want 
of honesty at bottom. What the 
public has to regard is the broad 
facts of the case, and the spirit in 
which the two governments have 
been acting towards each other; and 
if we can widen our view so as to 
embrace the original deep-seated root 
of the evil, so much the better. To 
discern it, as we shall see, is a differ- 
ent thing from curing it—nevertheless 
it leads in that direction. 

The position of the United States 
is a peculiar one; and Britain’s posi- 
tion with respect te them is not less 
peculiar. First of all, it is to be 
noted that the circumstances of the 
American Union have taught its 
Government arrogance; and, second- 
ly, the relations in which Britain 
stands to it have hitherto secured 
for us a monopoly, as it were, of 
the jealousy and dislike of the 
United States people. The dominant 
power of the New World, and with 
three thousand miles of sea separat- 
ing it from the great military states 
of Europe, the Union has found on its 
own continent no power which unaid- 
ed can check its aggressions, and as 
yet no European state but Great Bri- 





gles, Theodore McNamee, Thaddeus Hyat, Roe Lockwood, and 8. C, Francis, be 


appointed a committee to receive and apply funds contributed for that purpose.” 
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tain has had either an interest or the 

wer to enter the lists against it. 

eople wonder why the United 
States and England should be ever 
quarrelling—but the reason is ob- 
vious: the United States have had 
no one else to fight with. England is 
the great rival of the Union at sea, 
and, however pacific in essence that 
rivalry may be, even ¢ has its 
heartburnings,—she borders with 
the Union in Canada and Oregon, 
along its whole northern frontier, 
—she holds Jamaica and_ other 
islands in the south,—and lat- 
terly the Union has found her ex- 
isting as a pre-established rival in 
Central America. On both sides 
of her, accordingly, the Union finds 
England. Such being the case, the 
two rivals are sure to be perpe- 
tuafly quarrelling, unless the policf 
of both is marked by great discre- 
tion and forbearance. The policy of 
neither has been so distinguished, 
but in recent times the balance of ar- 
rogance and irritability is assuredly 
to be found on the side of the United 
States. 

The lamentable misunderstanding 
—to use the mildest term—which 
has now arisen between these two 
Powers is the most serious that has 
occurred for many long years. It 
was surely in an evil hour that the 
Aberdeen Ministry resolved upon the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. At first 
defeated, they at length foreed the 
measure upon Parliament by the 
threat of resigning; yet in almost 
every respect the measure proved a 
failure. “Soldiers are immediately 
wanted,” said the Ministers, “and 
we can only procure them by earry- 
ing enlistment abroad ;” whereas the 
result has been that of the Foreign 
Legions not a regiment was got 
ready in time to fire a shot in the 
war,—while of our despised home- 
population not less than 30,000 
passed from the ranks of the militia 
into the line and took part in the 
war, and other 10,000 volunteered 
for service in the Mediterranean. 
Of all these foreign contingents, the 
American was the most paltry and 
useless—a mutiny at Plymouth 
being the last feat recorded of them; 
yet at what a cost have they been 
procured! It would be far from the 


truth to lay the main fault of the 
resent. quarrel with the United 
Btates to the charge of our own 
Government. A quarrel was watched 
for by the Cabinet at Washington, 
and the enlistment question was 
seized on as an opportune where- 
on to hang the Ps gin «3 
of complaint. The broad facts of 
the case lie in a nutshell, The 
Neutrality Laws of the Union, as 
explained by its own Government, 
forbid enlistment for foreign service 
within -its territories, but do not 
forbid subjects of the Union 
ceeding abroad to be enlisted. Now, 
any infringement of the Neutrality 
Laws by British agents, if these laws 
can really be said to haye been in- 
fringed at all, was “constructive” 
merely—the main allegation relied on 
by the Cabinet of Washington being 
the paymont of money by British Con- 
suls to persons authorised by them to 
intimate that any one who chose to 
repair to certain spots on British 
ground would be received as_ re- 
eruits. This is all. And note the 
manner in which the Cabinet of 
Washington deported itself through- 
out the affair. Without making any 
complaint either to our Govern- 
ment or ambassador, they set them- 
selves to lie in wait for and search 
out causes of complaint, and lent a 
ready ear to knaves who, by their 
own confession, had sought to entrap 
British agents into breaches of the 
Neutrality Laws, with the view of 
reporting these breaches to the 
American Government! What fol- 
lowed is familiar to every one, 
Having got up its proofs—or what 
in the absence of better it chose 
to regard as such—the Cabinet 
of Washington made a vehement 
complaint against the British Go- 
vernment, and demanded the recall 
of the British ambassador. To this 
the British Government replied by 
regretting that Mr. Pierce and his 
colleagues should have taken offence 
at what had been done, and assuring 
them that the proceedings to which 
they objected had already been sto 
ped and should not be repeated; 
but at the same time defending Mr. 
Crampton, - pointing out the discre- 
ditable character of the witnesses 
relied on by the-American Govern- 
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ment,* and arguing against the over- 
nice construction which that Govern- 
ment put upon the bearing of its 
Neutrality Laws. 

Such is the import of the long 
correspondence- which took place 
between the two Governments, At 
length it became evident that the 
matter could not any longer be kept 

en; and as peace had been pro- 
claimed in Europe, Mr. Pierce and 
his colleagues resolved upon a course 
which might save their own prestige, 
and sound very bold and warlike, 
without leading to a war with Great 
Britain, which they were in no con- 
dition to encounter. Accordingly, 
on 27th May a despatch was writ- 
ten exonerating the British Govern- 
ment of all blame in the enlist- 
ment question, but declaring that 
Mr. Crampton and three British con- 
suls had acted illegally, and were 
therefore dismissed. The despatch 
is cleverly worded, but ffom be- 
ginning to end it is visibly nothing 
better than an elaborate attempt 
to gain an end by a side-wind, and 
to carry the point of dismissing the 
British ambassador without having 
their ambassador dismissed in return. 
They profess an earnest desire to 
“keep the relations between the two 
governments on the most friendly 
footing,” and anxiously announce as 
an inducement for us not to dismiss 
Mr. Dallas, that he is empowered to 
treat in an amicable manner about 
the affairs of Central America. It 
is also to be noted, in this elaborate 
ruse of the Pierce Cabinet, that, in 
order to avoid coming to an issue 
with the British Government, they 
affect to rest their grounds of coin- 
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plaint against Mr. Crampton and the 
consuls upon information newly re- 
ceived (and upon which, of course, 
our Government had pronounced no 
opinion); and they express their 
belief,—with what degree of sincerity 
we shall not say,—that when our 
Government has read the new evi- 
dence, it will be satisfied with the 
course they have adopted. This is 
not a creditable spectacle. A Govern- 
ment hunting for a cause of com- 
plaint, and with so little success that 
nine months elapse before they can 
get up @ shadow of a case, so that 
(by their own confession) they only 
obtain proof enough in May to 
justify a step which they imperiously 
demanded in the autumn preceding! 
Finally, as if a spirit of “clever- 
ness” were meant to pervade the 
policy of President Pierce in this 
matter to the last, the despatch an- 
nouncing the dismissal of Mr. Cramp- 
ton was sent off without a word of 
notification either to Mr. Crampton 
or the public, and his passports and 
letters of dismissal were kept back 
until the steamer had satled—in order, 
by delaying his departure, to prevent 
the British. Government having im- 
mediate communication with him, 
and in this manner put another 
obstacle in the way of the summary 
dismissal of the American ambassa- 
dor. 

The more we consider the Enlist- 
ment quarrel, the more it appears to 
us that it ought never to have as- 
sumed its present proportions, and 
that it never would have done so but 
for the unfriendly spirit of the United 
States Government. Had the posi- 
tion of parties been reversed—had 





* In an article on the dismissal of Mr. Crampton, the New York Bvening Post of 








81st May makes the following remarks on the unworthy character of the witnesses 
relied on by the United States Government :—‘‘ On the statements and confessions 
of Strobel and Hertz, it has always seemed to us that our Government laid infi- 
nitely too much stress. The fact that these men had been employed by the British 
Government makes them none the more worthy of belief, and we eannot see b 
what process of logic Mr. Marcy extracts from that cireumstance any proof of their 
credibility. Mr. Marcy himself may employ in a private job of his own aman who 

roves to be a rogue, but that is no reason for believing all that he may say to Mr. 
Karey's discredit. ‘ Both Strobel and Hertz were adventurers, floating loose about 
the world, ready to give their services where they are best paid, and to turn 
against their employers if they did not find them sufficiently liberal of their 
rewards, They found themselves at length in that class of persons who are called 
ill-used men, and in making what they call their confessions, had an old quarrel 
to avenge and new friends to make, te seems to us, therefore, that the stories of 
Strobel and Hertz are in themselyes unworthy of credit.” 
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the Enlistment project been an Ame- 
rican one put in force in England, 
we are very sure that our Govern- 
ment would have found means to 
settle the question without offence, 
by a timely official warning, or 
simple remonstranee,—if indeed they 
had taken exception to the proceed- 
ings at all,—which is doubtful. And 
in what circumstances, and with 
what antecedents, let us ask, do the 
United States thus “strain at a 
gnat ” in this matter? Do they come 
into court with clean hands? Far 
from it. Need we speak of the 
Lopez expeditions which a few years 
ago sailed to attack Cuba, then at 
peace with the Union? Need we tell 
how, two years ago, Walker with a 
band of fillibusters, sailed from San 
Francisco,*under the eyes of the 
authorities, to invade the Mexican 
province of Sonora; and how, foiled 
in Mexico, that adventurer again 
set out openly from the same port 
to carry his arms into Nicara- 
gua. Nay, more, during the war 
between the United States and 
Mexico, was not recruiting for the 
American Government openly car- 
ried on in our Canadian provinces! 
Lieutenant Colonel Cummins (of 
Canada) testifies to this effect in a 
letter to the Times :—“ During the 
Mexican war the United States open- 
ly enlisted men for their service both 
in Upper and Lower Canada; they 
had agents both at Niagara and in the 
eastern townships. Surely this is a 
sufficient precedent, and justifies the 
action of the English Government 
about which so much noise has been 
made.” Finally, with what decency 
can the American Government strain 
the verbal stringency of its neutrality 
laws against us, and resent so wrath- 
fully our unintentional infringement 
of them, when ships are actually sail- 
ing, in open defiance of those laws, 
from Orleans and other ports of the 
Union, with arms and recruits for the 
army of Walker in Nicaragua ? 

As to the conduct of our own 
Government, we do not see that it is 
open to very grave objection. The 
case is not quite closed, and it is still 
rather premature to pronounce & 
judgment which aims at being correct 
down to the minutest detail. Never- 
theless it seems to us manifest that, 
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as far as the conduct of the British 
Government is concerned, there 


ought to have been no quarrel at all. 
In ordinary circumstances there would 
have been none. And if the American 
Government chose to stand upon ex- 
traordinary punctilio in the Enlist- 
ment question, and was resolved to 
strain the law and accept the testi- 
mony of discreditable witnesses, in 
order to obtain a cause of quarrel 
with the British Government, it 
ought at least to have given notice 
of the unusual course which it in- 
tended to adopt. Not having done 
so, the Cabinet of Washington 
need not wonder if we object to the 
exceptional spirit by which its polic 

in this matter has been rapeited: 
Grant that there was ground for re- 
monstrance, what need was there for 
more? There was not the slightest 
desire on the part of either the 
British Government or its consuls to 
infringe the laws of the United States 
—such a desire, in fact, would have 
been as objectionable as preposterous; 
and therefore it must have been plain 
to any candid person that’ any in- 
fraction of these laws, on our part, 
must have proceeded from inad- 
vertency or mistake. And the sub- 
sequent conduct of our Government 
was in accordance with this; for all 
the arrangements connected with the 
Enlistment project were immediately 
stopped, with an official expression 
of regret that the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington should have seen reason to 
complain. With any ordinary go- 
vernment this would have ended the 
matter; but President Pierce was too 
delighted to have a pretext for ex- 
hibiting a bullying spirit towards the 
“old country: ” and so he did all in 
his power to magnify the matter,— 
and now, after nine months’ blowing 
into his wind-bag, he conceives that 
he has imparted to it sufficient am- 
plitude of appearance to justify him 
in dismissing our ambassador. The 
Palmerston Cabinet has not in return 
dismissed Mr. Dallas; and in acting 
thus, we believe, they have done 
well, by choosing the lesser of the 
two evils presented to them. Untik 
we know the reasons they assign for 
taking this course, however, and 
their meditated line of action through 
the delicate complexities of the future, 
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it is impossible to arrive at a satis- 
factory verdict on their policy. But 
this much we must say; it will not 
do for them to repudiate Mr. Cramp- 
ton now, after so long supporting 
him. We observe that certain journals 
in this country—some of which are 
in the habit of taking their cue from 
the Government—have begun to 
aduse Mr. Crampton, and to assert 
that he is quite an unfit person to 
represent our country abroad. Such 
assertions would in any circumstances 
stand in need of ample corroboration, 
especially as Mr. Crainpton has been 
the choice of four Foreign secre- 
taries in succession, and has - been 
eulogised by some of the best states- 
men of the Union; and we moreover 
find, after all that has passed, 
the New York correspondent of the 
Times writing home (June 3) that 
“personally Mr. Orampton will be 
much regretted.” Be the facts as 
they may, this much at least is 
plain, that in so long supporting Mr. 
Crampton in opposition to the com- 
plaint of the Cabinet of. Washington, 
the Palmerston Ministry have iden- 
tified their cause with his. We 
cannot believe that they will stoop 
to so mean a course as to sacrifice 
him now, as a means of lessening the 
difficulties of their position; but if 
they attempt this course, the country’s 
honour, as well as the interest of the 
State service, require that the attempt 
be frustrated. If Mr. Crampton de- 
served to be recalled, they should have 
recalled him last autumn ;—not hav- 
ing done so, they cannot offer him as 
& scapegoat now. We repeat, how- 
ever, we do not anticipate that the 
Palmerston Cabinet will take such a 
course. Throughout this affair they 
have been “ more sinned against than 
sinning,” and are more likely to abide 
by the simple facts of the case than 
to have recourse to subterfuge and 
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prevarication. As to the main ques- 
tion, the duty of Parliament and the 
Country is plain. Whatever - may 
have been the indiscretions of our 
Government, they were trivial, and 
have been apdlogised for; and 
it remains for us to support tho 
honour of the country against the 
quarrelsome spirit which President 
Pierce has infused into the diplomacy 
of the American Government. 

Where there is a resolute desire to 
quarrel on one side, it is seldom 
possible for the other side to avoid 
the embroilment,—as is shown in 
the old fable of the Wolf and the 
Lamb, as well as in the more recent 
and authentic case of the Ozar and 
the Sultan. Fortunately England 
is neither the Sultan nor-the Lamb, 
and can resist fleecing very effectively. 
And this furnishes the best security 
for there being no war. Brother 
Jonathan is naturally overbearing, 
and likes to see his Government 
bullying other powers; but he will 
not forgive the Government if it 
allow its bullying tactics to involve 
the Union in war—at least, with any 
power that is its match. A profit- 
less expenditure of the national 
money, and a fearful curtailment of 
the national commerce, which would 
be the mildest consequences of a 
war with England at present, would 
be resented by the American com- 
munity as an unpardonable charge 
against any administration. Even 
in the war of 1812, when England 
was simultaneously engaged with 
Napoleon in Europe, the effects of 
our hostility were so grievously felt 
in the States of the Union, that seve- 
ral of the Northern States openly 
took steps towards breaking off from 
the Union rather than continue the 
war.* Assuredly the consequences 
of our hostility would be still more 
disastrous now. Not only are we 





* The following is the striking and instructive narrative of the effects of that war 
upon the internal condition of the Union, as given in Alison’s History :—“ The 
discontents of the Northern States had now risen to such a height, as seriously 


threatened the dissolution of the Union. 


The two states of Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire continued to refuse to send their contingents to the army; and the 
governor of the former state thus addressed the State Legislature in the beginning 
of the year :—‘ If our conduct to both belligerents had been really impartial, all the 
calamities of war might have been avoided. We had assumed the character of 


-@ neutral nation; but had we not violated the duties im 


ed by that character? 


Had not every subject of complaint against one belligerent been amply displayed, 
and those against the other palliated or concealed? When France and England 
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free from all other war, but we have 
a war-fleet such as we never before 
possessed, munitions of war in abun- 
dance, and an army trained in the 
field, and in the very highest degree 
of efficiency. Itis the last wish of the 
British heart to go to war with the 
United States, but we will not sub- 
mit to dishonour to humour the miser- 
able policy of Mr. Pierce’s Cabinet ; 
and if war be forced upon us as- 
suredly the United States will be the 
first to regretit. It is not idle 
boast to say that in two months 
from the declaration of war every 
port of the Union would be blockad- 
ed by our immense fleet—our gun- 
boats would ascend the St. Lawrence 
and carry the war into the American 
Lakes,-—-while Walker and his fili- 
busters, who are already reported to 
be in wretched plight, would very 
summarily be ejected from Oentral 
America, and our position in that re- 
gion fortified by more direct interven- 
tion than we should otherwise have 
found necessary. 

It has been remarked of the con- 
sular system of ancient Rome, that 
the brief term of office acted as a 
stimulus to the consuls to do some- 
thing remarkable in order to secure 
their re-election. The same remark 
may be made of the Presidential 
Office in the United States, with 
sundry differences to the disadvan- 
tage of the modern institution. The 
President of the United States is 
sometimes very far from being the 
most popular, much less the most dis- 
tinguished man in the Union. He is 
sometimes chosen as a mere neutral 
tertium guid,—as a person so little 
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known or distinguished, and there- 
fore having given so little objection 
to the great parties in the State, that 
a majority of votes can be united in 
his favour. This was notoriously 
the case with Mr. Pierce, who was 60 
little known, that descriptions of his 
personal appearance were published 
by the New York and other journals 
for the information of their readers! 
Once into the President’s chair, how- 
ever, Mr. Pierce resolved to let the 
world hear of him. The people of 
the States are unanimous in hating 
Spain, as a power now somewhat 
decrepit, yet maintaining its hold up- 
on certain possessions in the Gulf of 
Mexico which the people of the 
Union have an excessive desire to 
appropriate. To bully Spain, accord- 
ingly, was the first project of the 
Pierce Cabinet. M. Soulé, a hot- 
headed supporter of slavery and an- 
nexation, was chosen as ambassador 
to Madrid, and the Black Warrior 
affair was made a handle of com- 
plaint against the Spanish Govern- 
ment. But the upshot was failure ; 
and after getting up some sharp 
duelling work, and doing a vast 
amount of blustering at Madrid, M. 
Soulé had to withdraw from the 
Spanish soil, with the additional 
mortification of being refused per- 
mission by the French Government 
to pass through its territories, This 
failure recoiled upon the Pierce 
Cabinet, and made them only the 
more anxious to regain prestige by 
some new but more successful display 
of high-handed policy. The rivalry 
between the Union and England, in 
regard to Central America, suggested 








were engaged in an arduous struggle, and we interfered and assaulted one of them, 
will any man doubt our intention to assist the other? At a subsequent period of 
the same year,the State of Massachusetts took still more decisive measures. Openly 
asserting their inherent right to frame a new constitution,they resolved to ‘ appoint 
delegates to confer with delegates from New England on the subject of their griev- 
ances and common concerns, and to take measures, if they think proper, for pro- 
curing a convention of delegates from all the United States to revise the constitu- 
tion.’ These propositions were the more alarming, that the general discontent was 
much increased by the vast augmentation of the taxes, which were progressively 
swelled to the end of the year, and had already risen to the most alarming amount. 
The indirect taxes were advanced fifty per cent., the tax on auctions was doubled, 
and many new imports were added, expected to produce eleven or twelve millions 
of dollars, or about two million five hundred thousand pounds. And with all these 
aids, so low had the crédit and resources of the treasury fallen, that the govern- 
ment could not negotiate a loan, and were driven to the necessity of issuing trea- 
sury-notes to a large amount, which were to bear interest like English Exchequer 
bills, and supply the want of a circulating medium in the States.”—Chap. xci. § 72. 
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our country as a fitting object, in the 
‘popular estimation, for as much 
blustering as could be prudently 
indulged in; and, moreover, the fact 
of England being engaged in a 
European war, rendered it, perhaps, 
probable in their eyes, that, rather 
than brave a rupture with America 
also, we might make important con- 
cessions of our rights in the Western 
hemisphere. The sudden and un- 
looked-for termination of the war in 
Europe threw the Pierce Cabinet 
somewhat out in its calculations; and 
the very speed with which they have 
sought to close the affair, is an indi- 
cation of this. There was clearly 
nothing more to be made out of the dis- 
pute, and to have continued it longer, 
would only have aggravated it; but 
at the same time, after their nine 
months’ blustering, they could not 
overtly recede from their position,— 
so they took the middle course of 
relinquishing their complaints against 
the British Government, and, while 
dismissing our ambassador on “ per- 
sonal” grounds, accompanied the 
dismissal with an elaboration of 
friendly words, which woul@ be very 
mollifying, if we could attribute it to 
any higher motive than the private 
interests of the Pierce Cabinet. The 
blustering and the soothing are off- 
springs of the same sere 

We do not fully identify the people 
of the United States with the present 

licy of their Government, and we 

ave little doubt that the results of 
it will be such as still farther to 
damage the popularity of the Pierce 
Cabinet,—for the Americans, while 
ever inciting their Presidents to over- 
bearing acts, have no sympathy with 
them when they fail, or land the 
Union in political embarrassments. 
Nevertheless it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the fact that a spirit of dis- 
like to this country is general among 
the people of the States. And, how- 
ever strange the circumstance may 
at first seem, it is in reality suscep- 
tible of easy explanation. We have 
already indicated the cause. It is 
to be found in the simple fact that 
Great Britain is the only power with 
which the interests of the United 
States have brought them into con- 
flict. Mr. Disraeli says truly that at 
the bottom of the Enlistment quarrel 
lies the Central American question ; 
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but the tivalry existed before the 
Central American question arose, 
and, if other influences do not come 
into play, will continue after that 
question also is settled. Great Britain, 
unlike the other European powers, 
has vast interests at stake in the 
New World, and in her magnificent 
fleet she has means such as no other 
power possesses of transporting her 
military strength across the broad 
basin of the Atlantic. Accordingly 
she is the only great State with 
which the American Union has yet 
come in contact, and hence the wide- 
spread dislike with which she is re- 
garded in the latter country. It has 
been remarked as extraordinary that 
there is always an American part 

in this country, but never a Britis 

one in America. Our readers will 
now perceive how this happens. Ttie 
British people, like their Continental 
neighbours, have been at war in turn 
with almost every state in the world, 
and by long experience have learned 
to bear rivalry with equanimity. 
While standing up for our own in- 
terests, we are not surprised that 
other States should as stoutly main- 
tain theirs. Hence we will engage to 
say that, even during the heat of the 
late war, there was not more personal 
antipathy felt in this country to- 
wards the Russians than has pre- 
vailed of late years towards ourselves 
among the people of the United States. 
The United States do not yet know 
their place in the world. In their 
own hemisphere they have encoun- 
tered nothing more redoubtable than 
roaming savages and petty half-breed 
States falling to pieces of their own 
accord. Hence the Union has learnt 
to be arrogant in its policy, and, in- 
toxicated with its really marvellous 
progress, has come to imagine that it 
has the world at its foot. The progress 
of events is destined to explode this 
delusion. The United States have 
never yet felt the pressure of Europe 
—hitherto Continental Europe might 
have been non-existent so far as re- 
gards acting as a check upon the 
policy of the Union; but this state of 
things will not continue. We need 
not go over the ground which we 
discussed at considerable length last 
month, to show that Europe and 
America are gradually being brought 
into closer connexion—that the 
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Powers of the Old World will come 
to take a livelier interest in the 
affairs of the New,—and that in this 
way the United States will receive a 
lesson as to their true position in the 
community of nations, and will come 
to discover that the British alliance 
is the best one to cultivate after all. 
As the world grows older, the Powers 
of Europe will appear more and more 
in Central America; and if a war 
between England and the United 
States were now breaking out, the 
latter Power would probably be 
mortified to find at its close, that the 
European Powers had established 
something more solid than mere pro- 
tectorates in the countries of the 
Isthmus. If England be forced to 
go to war with the Union, she need 
not go alone. She does not require 
assistance to muintain her dignity 
and rights, but she would not want 
alliances were she to seek them 
on the Continent of Europe. The 
overbearing spirit of American diplo- 
macy has become intolerable to many 
of the European States; and France 
and the Western Powers especially 
recognise in its policy towards the 
weak States of Central America, a 
perfect parallel to the recent aggres- 
sions of Russia upon Turkey, which 
Europe found necessary to resist by 
means of a general coalition. A 
similar European coalition will in due 
time, if its arrogant policy be not 
discontinued, be formed against the 
American Union. Any war about 
the aff:irs of Central America must 
greatly accelerate the progress of 
events in this direction; and, for the 
sake of averting any such contest, by 
teaching the Americans moderation, 
we beg them to look ahead and con- 
sider into what difficulties their pre- 
sent policy is likely to lead them. 
Passing by the Enlistment ques- 
tion—which, though now looming 
large, is a mere symptom of a deeper- 
seated complaint—an effort to get up 
& cause of quarrel, with the view of 
gratifying a pre-existing enmity—let 
us consider the grand source of the 
offence which the United States give 
to other Powers (namely, its arrogant 
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policy), as manifested in the Central 
Amorican question. There is no use 
making many words about the Olay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. That treaty was 
designed to meet a special end— 
namely to prevent Great Britain and 
the Union coming to loggerheads by 
asserting counter-pretensions to cer- 
tain parts of the then projected line 
of transit across the Isthmus. The 
treaty bound both the contracting 
parties to make no settlements in 
“Central America”— which term 
was then used to signify the provinces 
immediately adjoining to the Isthmus, 
and did not apply te British Honduras 
at all. The Americans had no set- 
tlements in that part of America to 
abandon, and, during the negotiation 
of the treaty, they made no demand . 
for the abandonment by us of our 
settlements. And so the treaty was 
concluded, and both parties felicitated 
themselves on having done good ser- 
vice to the cause of commerce and 
humanity, by thus agreeing to guar- 
antee (so far as they were concerned) 
the reign of peace in perpetuity in 
the important transit-region between 
the two oceans. But with the acces- 
sion of Mr. Pierce, the Presidential 
policy became unusually rampant, and 
nothing would satisfy the new Gov- 
ernment but to open up the Central 
American question with the view of 
applying to it, “ pure and simple,” the 
onroe doctrine; or rather, we should 
say, the so-called “ Monroe doctrine,” 
for Mr. Monroe’s views did not go so 
far by one-half as those of which he 
has now become the reputed father.* 
“ America for the Americans!” cries 
brother Jonathan—meaning, how- 
ever, by Americans nobody but him- 
self. Britain has possessions in North- 
America as large as the whole terri- 
tories of the Union—so has Russia; 
Spain, France, Denmark, Holland, 
have possessions in the Gulf of 
Mexico and South America, and 
Portugal has never lost the allegiance 
of Brazil. But, putting these things 
out of sight, and trampling contemp- 
tuously on Mexico and other feebler 
States, it is demanded that the New 
World shall be set aside as the spe- 





* Mr. Monroe's statement of policy was first made in his M 


December 2, 1828, and containe 


essage to Congress, 


the express qualification and restriction that 


“with the existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have not in- 
terfered, and shall not interfere.” 
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cial spoil and heritage of the United 
States! We need not dwell on the 
preposterous character of the demand, 
As long, indeed, as it remains a mere 
maxim, a theory, a “notion,” the 
British nation cares not a straw about 
it. We are much too sensible and mat- 
ter-of-fact a people to quarrel about 
empty words or political moonshine. 
But if the United States are resolved 
to carry out their theory, and to do 
so at our expense, that is a very 
different matter. Notwithstanding 
all their rancour towards us, and 
their belief that England is ever on 
the watch to thwart their progress, 
we feel persuaded that the British 
nation has no desire to impede the 
southward extension of the Union,— 
nay, even if that extension took place 
by means which we did not wholly 
approve, still we would not necessarily 
feel called upon to interfere. What we 
object to is the attack which the United 
States are directing against our own 
possessions’ in Central America,— 
with the design, avowedly, of trying 
to eject us whenever they can muster 
courage and strength enough for the 
attempt. Let them cease from this 
arrogant and indefensible line of 
policy, and the question is at once 
settled. 

But mark what must spring from 
the assertion of the overbearing 
“Monroe doctrine.” Britain is not 
the only Power menaced by these 
pretensions of the United States to 
exclusive right over the territories 
of the New World. All the other 
European Powers who have posses- 
sions in that hemisphere are similarly 
menaced, Repeated lawless attacks 
upon Cuba have made Spain sufii- 
ciently alive to the fact; while the 
sagacious ruler of France not only 
perceives it, and resents the indig- 
nity which the arrogant policy of 
the Union offers to other States, but 
we have no doubt is quite ready to 
enact a remedy, and repeat in the 
West that process of righting the 
balance which has just been applied 
to Russia in the East. We have no 
desire to see England taking part in 
a Coalition for such a purpose, and 
she never will do so unless the United 
States Government lose its senses 
and drive her into it. The friendly 
alliance of the United States is one 
which we prize-above measure. In 
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this country there is little or none 
of that angry jealousy towards the 
States which prevails in the States 
towards us; and were a war to take 
place between the two countries, it 
would be universally regarded by 
the British as a national calamity. 
It would be regretted not merely 
from commercial motives, but as a 
wound to our generous feelings, and 
to every native predilection of the 
British heart. In the United States, 
on the other hand, while commer- 
cially the war would be even more 
regretted than with us,—as.a question 
of national feeling, we are sorry to 
think that it would be regarded with 
positive satisfaction. If war entailed 
on them no burdens and dangers, the 
United States people would go to war 
with us at once; whereas even were 
we certain of winning all the successes, 
and getting all the expenses of the 
war repaid, the British people 
would still seek, as far as possible, 
to avoid the conflict. Such is the 
different temper of the two nations. 
United by the closest ties of blood, 
we yet find one of them eager to 
fight the other, if it can but do so 
cheaply and successfully; whereas 
no considerations but those of self- 
defence will prevail on the other to 
fight at all. Once the United States 
emerge from their state of isolation, 
and enter fairly into the lists of the 
world, they will better reciprocate 
our kindly feelings. Hitherto, as we 
have said, they have existed apart 
from the general community of na- 
tions; and finding England as their 
only rival in their own sphere, they 
have come to regard her with em- 
bittered enmity. It did not matter 
that England—for instance, in the 
Canadian and Oregon _boundary- 
questions—was most moderate and 
yielding. If she had not been there, 
the Union would have got still more 
—immeasurably more. It is the old 
story of Haman and Mordecai: 
“All these things profit me nothing,” 
says the Union, “as long as England 
sits with me in the same continent!” 
There can be but one cure for this 
kind of enmity, and that is the pro- 
gress of events, the gradual rap- 
prochement of the Old and New 
Worlds, the appearance of other 
European powers in strength in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and, as a conse- 
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quence of bickerings and negotiations 
with them, the enlightenment of the 
United States as to their true position 
and affinities in regard to us and 
other nations of the world. That 


time will come, and with it must p 


come a change of sentiments towards 
England on the pet of a large por- 
tion of the now United, but perhaps 
then sundered, States of America. 
There is no logic like the logic of 
events; and a hostile pressure from 
some other Power, or coalition of 
Powers, upon the American Union 
will be the first thing that will make 
it revise its opinions, and begin to 
draw closer to the side of England. 
All union between States is the re- 
sult of external pressure. Brothers 
may quarrel as long as they have none 
to fight with but themselves, but 
when each begins to have alien ene- 
mies of his own, they soon draw to- 
gether. As soon as. the United 
States become thus circumstanced, 
they will cease from their Anglo- 
phobia,—but never effectually till 
then. Meanwhile, we trust that, for 
their own sakes as well as ours, if 
they will not learn from us the spirit 
of friendship, they will at least not 
force us from our attitude of forbear- 
ance. 

It is just possible that one of 
the motives which the Pierce cabi- 
net has for seeking a quarrel at pre- 
sent with Great Britain is the idea 
that a foreign war would act as a 
counter-irritant to the internal inflam- 
mation which now afflicts the Union, 
—that'-a war with England would 
retard or suppress the civil war that 
is imminent on the Slavery question. 
If so, the Cabinet of Washington 
seriously miscalculates. A war with 
England would at once bring the 
Slavery-rupture toa head. For any 
war between the two countries will 
be occasioned, not by the quibbles 
and fripperies of the Enlistment 
question, but on the more substan- 
tial one of Central America. Cer- 
tainly a practical solution of the Oen- 
tral American dispute would, in case 
of war, be the one to which both 

arties would direct their efforts. 
ut the southward expansion of the 
Union, the capture of Cuba, and all 
such projects, tell primarily in favour 
of the Slave-power, to which it would 
give an accession of new votes in 
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Congress. And in the present state 
of excitement on the Slavery ques- 
tion, is it probable that the Free-soil 
States of the North would un 

the heavy burdens of war for 

of adding to the power of 
their rivals, whose tyranny (they com- 
plain) is already too strong? No- 
thing, it seems to us, would so effectu- 
ally promote a rupture of the Union 
as the occurrence of a war with Eng- 
land ; for in that case, we conjecture, 
the Northern States, instead. of going 
to war with Canada, would more 
likely enter into bonds of ami 
with the British provinces, and see 
to obtain in return a community of 
right in the St. Lawrence,—a nobler 
outlet by far for the States of the 
North-west than the Mississippi, the 
river of Slavery. 

While choosing to quarrel with us 
on the Enlistment question, the 
Pierce Cabinet, despite the state- 
ments at first current on the subject, 
show no inclination to abate a jot of 
their pretensions in the Central 
American dispute. They refuse to 
submit to arbitration the meaning of 
the Olayton-Bulwer treaty—insisting 
that, whatever England or any other 
Power may think, their interpreta- 
tion is, must, and shall be regarded 
as the true one, and that England 
has no right whatever to any settle- 
ment or protectorate in that part of 
the world. What they propose to 
submit to arbitration is, the question 
whether or not British Honduras is 
within the limits of Central America; 
and this they propose to refer to 
a select committee of geographical 
savans! A manceuvre half-humbug 
and half-trick. For, in the first place, 
the questign is not what 
may define as Central America, but 
what was meant by that term in the 
treaty. What did the framers of the 
treaty, as shown by their letters and 
statements, mean by that term? If 
there is to be arbitration on this point, 
that, and that only, is the question 
to be decided. And if there be any 
force in testimony at all, it must be 
decided in our favour. For Mr. Clay- 
ton, the American negotiator of the 
treaty, has himself declared that the 
term “Central America” has always 
been considered by the United States 
as merely expressing the five Central 
American states—Guatemala, Span- 
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ish Honduras, San Salvador, Nicar- 
and Costa Rica; and that it 
would be as reasonable to contend that 
California was in Central America, 
as that the settlement of Belize was in 
that region. But, secondly, we must 
observe, as to the mala fides of the 
Pierce Cabinet in this matter, 
that suppose the geographers reply 
that Belize and the Bay Islands are 
not within Central America, the 
answer will decide nothing; for the 
American Government will there- 
upon fall back upon its own interpre- 
tation of the treaty, and maintain 
that whether or not the Bay Islands 
are within Central America does not 
matter, for they adhere to the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and deny the right of 
England to have any settlement in 
any part of that region! What is 
the use of arguing with such men? 
If our Government were to break off 
all negotiation on the subject, would 
they have any right to complain ? 
Last month, in our earnest desire 
to bind together in friendly relations 
the two great sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, we said that if the Unit- 
ed States were to meet us frankly, 
and with no arriére pensée on this 
Central American affair, it would be 
worth_our while to make concessions, 
even were it our whole rights on the 
mainland (though never the Bay 
Islands!) But such concessions are 
not now to be thought of. The re- 
cent conduct of the United States 
Government has made such a step 
impossible. They have chosen to 
fasten a quarrel upon us,—they have 
magnified a trifle, and put aside our 
apologies and explanations, in order 
that they might insult us... We have 
not chosen to resent that frisult,—but 
it will influence our future policy. 
Unkindly and ignobly the Americans 
have sought a quarrel with us about a 
trifle, and rather than fight them 
about a trifle, we have accepted the 
dismissal of our ambassador. At the 
cost of an insult that makes our blood 
tingle, we have closed the trumpery 
Enlistment quarrel. But not a hair’s- 
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breadth of concession more! If the 
braggart statesmen of the Union 
imagine that our succumbing in the 
Enlistment question is a symptom 
that we shall yield also, if they but 
press us sufficiently, in the Central 
American dispute, they will meet a 
terrible undeceiving. We have been 
insulted, and we know it; and woe 
betide brother Jonathan if his hand 
even seem again to approach our col- 
lar! We stood much contumely from 
Russia before we would accept the 
combat,—and shame be on us if we 
would not stand an equal amount of 
provocation before going to war with 
our brethren in America. But that 
is past,—and any further trespassing 
on our rights or dignity must be done 
at their peril. In any case, the best 
preventive of war is to be prepared 
for it. The better prepared we are, 
the more peaceful-minded will be our 
American brethren. Therefore we 
would say to our government, Do 
not be in*such a haste'to reduce your 
armaments; you may need them 
sooner than you imagine. The Unit- 
ed States, hopeless of France and 
Spain, still look to Russia for coun- 
tenance and aid; and Russia has al- 
ready been asking the Courts of Ber- 
lin and Vienna how they would re- 
gard the matter if she were to con- 
clude an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with the United States. We 
deplore such a war of fools—so fra- 
tricidal a strife as a contest between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon Powers. 
But we have already done our part 
to avoid it,—and, painful as the al- 
ternative is, there must be no more 
concession. Time will explode the 
Monroe doctrine like an empty bub- 
ble. We have no objections to the 
territorial ascendency of the Anglo- 
Americans on the Isthmus,—but it 
cannot be an exclusive one, They 
must learn to respect the rights of 
England there,—and, we suspect, to 
bear that other Powers too should 
have a say in the management of a 
region which will soon be one of the 


world’s great highways. 





